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FUNDAMENTALS OF BANKING AND CURRENCY 
REFORM. 


DEALING with the subject of 
“Banking and Currency Reform,” 
in his. Annual Report on the Finances, 
the Secretary of the Treasury says: 
“At present we have neither an ad- 
justable currency nor trustworthy sur- 
plus reserves, two absolutely essential 
features of any banking system upon 
which the finances and the commerce of 
this great nation can securely rest. To 
secure these essentials—to speak of no 
others—the looked-for reform must 
-deal with fundamentals.” 


Secretary MacVeacu for reasons 
stated, and which will be quoted later, 
does not enter upon a discussion of these 
fundamentals. 

But we think it may be profitable to 
consider them, for before very Jong they 
are bound to occupy a prominent place 
in the public mind. 

What, then, are the “fundamentals” 
of banking and currency reform? 

First in importance we should put an 
honest attitude of mind in dealing with 
these questions. 

And by that we mean a disinterested 
purpose to adapt the currency and bank- 
ing systems to the needs of the people 
of this country, not to create a system 
that will serve private interests, nor on 
the other hand to make unsound con- 
cessions born of political cowardice. 

The first of these desiderata may be 
had whenever the leaders in the House 
and Senate are made to understand that 
they are the servants of the people, not 
their masters. 
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And the second may be had whenever 
the people are so educated in respect of 
sound banking and currency laws that 
they will demand them and be satisfied 
with nothing else. 

‘Having progressed thus far—and no 
substantial progress ever will be made 
until these ends are attained—we may 
examine other “fundamentals” of bank- 
ing and curréncy reform. 

Next in importance to the things 
stated, we should regard the placing of 
the country’s bank credits—deposits and 
notes—directly upon the gold standard. 

That basis does not exist at present, 
except in part. 

Bank notes are not based upon gold 
at all, but upon bonds (Government 
bonds actually, but provision is made 
for the use of other classes of bonds in 
case of emergency). 

Deposit credits are based upon gold, 
silver, legal-tender notes, and even upon 
bank notes (this is especially true as re- 
gards the deposits of State banks and 
trust companies). 

So long as full legal-tender money 
exists in a form other than gold, it can 
not be expected that no use of it will be 
made as bank reserves. 

Bank credits can never be based upon 
gold alone until the country rids itself 
of legal-tender notes, legal-tender sil- 
ver dollars, and of bond-secured bank 
notes. 

The primary step in a legislative pro- 
gramme will have to concern itself with 
the placing of all bank credits (deposits 
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as well as notes, and State bank credits 
as well as national bank credits,) upon 
the gold basis. 

Until this is done speculation and 
inflation can not be checked, the dis- 
count rate can not be regulated—even 
by a central bank—and there can be no 
proper expansion and contraction of 
currency and credit. 

The reserves are perhaps next in im- 
portance. 

Having decided upon gold as the only 
proper form of reserve, the question 
arises, Where shall it be kept? 

Whether in the bank’s vaults, or with 
reserve agents, it must be available with- 
out disturbing the money market. 

Either the banks themselves must 
keep their reserves in their own vaults, 
or the reserve banks must have capital 
enough to enable them to keep a reserve 
large enough, either in the form of gold 
or of foreign bills, that they may be 
able to meet the demands of their cor- 
respondents for rediscounts or for cash 
without creating a panic. 

These seem to our view fundamentals 
of banking and currency reform. 

Other things may be desirable, even 
necessary; such as the delimitation of 
spheres of banking—that is, getting the 
commercial and reserve banks out of 
the entanglements of Stock Exchange 
speculation and indirect promoting; pro- 
viding for better bank examinations; for 
the segregation of savings funds; con- 
ferring trust company functions on all 
commercial _ banks (or, on the other 
hand, depriving trust companies of 
banking privileges). 

Some of these reforms may not be had 
without legislation, and this can not be 
expected until the people come to under- 
stand their desirability. Others might 
be put into effect by the banks without 
waiting for new laws, but whether this 
will be done may well be doubted. 

As to what direction legislation 
should take, that is a problem for the 
statesman. We should only venture to 


suggest that progress may be made most 
readily along the line of least resist- 
ance. We believe, for instance, that it 
would be easier and better to adapt the 
reserve city banks themselves to meet 
banking needs rather than to introduce 
a central bank or any other new form of 
organization. 


ECRETARY MacVEAGH’S annual 

report has the following to say in 

regard to “Banking and Currency 
Reform” : 


“It is not necessary and not appro- 
priate for the Secretary of the Treasury 
at this time to discuss the plan of bank- 
ing and currency reform. The necessity 
for such reform is universally recog- 
nized, and when the time is ripe it wilk 
be the duty of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to express its judgment. Mean- 
while the initiative in this important 
legislation was committed by the Con- 
gress to its Monetary Commission, and 
until that commission has reported it 
will be the policy of the department to- 
preserve an open mind. The question 
has been and still is growing. The re- 
form of our currency system has en- 
larged itself into the reform of our 
banking and currency systems, which 
brings into contemplation not merely 
the national banks, but the State banks 
in their three divisions—commercial 
banks, trust companies, and savings in- 
stitutions. It is to be hoped that the 
extent and gravity of these broad read- 
justments will induce a public demand 
for calm and disinterested treatment of 
the issues and a public recognition of 
the profound importance of a rational, 
harmonious agreement. Neither politi- 
cal partisanship nor special interest nor 
pride of opinion should be allowed to 
obstruct a purely economic reform of 
such great significance to the nation in 
both its national and international re- 
lations. The change, when it comes, 
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and whatever it may be, must be at any 
rate fundamentally right. It is better 
by far that there shall be no change 
whatever than that it shall be another 
makeshift. We must have at least the 
beginning of a permanent system. At 
present we have neither an adjustable 
currency nor trustworthy surplus re- 
serves, two absolutely essential features 
of any banking system upon which the 
finances and the commerce of this great 
nation can securely rest. To secure 
these essentials—to speak of no others 
—the looked-for reform must deal with 
fundamentals.” 


While any proposals that come from 
the commission will be received by many 
persons with distrust, it is just as well, 
as the Secretary says, “to preserve an 
open mind.” Something good may come 
out of Nazareth. 

Secretary MacVeacu shows a proper 
appreciation of the scope of the prob- 
lems to be met, and we think he quite 
wisely refrains from putting forth any 


plan of his own. He says, very justly. 


as we believe, that the change in our 
barking and currency systems, “when it 
comes, and whatever it may be, must be 
at any rate fundamentally right.” “It 
is better by far,” he says, “that there 
shall be no change whatever than that it 
shall be another makeshift.” 

Of “makeshifts,” of one sort or an- 
other, we have certainly had enough. 
That a thorough-going reform of our 
imperfect banking and currency systems 
may be had all at once implies a pretty 
large degree of faith on the part of those 
who hold that view. We most earnestly 
hope their expectations may be fulfilled 
to the utmost. 

Sound currency and banking legisla- 
tion will probably come finally as a re- 
sult of an overwhelming demand for it. 
But this demand can hardly be looked 
for until the public understand just 
what is needed. In other words, the 
defects will have to be plainly under- 





stood and set forth prior to intelligent 
action. 

Education of a large electorate in the 
principles of money and banking is no 
small task, but that is what will have to 
be done. Though the proposed publi- 
cations of the Monetary Commission ap- 
pear to us (with a few exceptions) to 
be rather bulky and technical, they will 
at least start the ball rolling. 


HERE the Secretary of the 
Treasury is not a member of the 
House, his influence in shaping financial 
legislation falls short of what it might 
be. The British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer occupies a much more influen- 
tial position, so far as concerns his 
power in shaping legislation, than the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Possibly some of the Treasury De- 
partment employees, and even the chiefs 
of bureaus, may be disposed to fear 
that under any radical changes in the 
existing currency and banking systems 
they might have their importance dimin- 
ished. This may lead them to oppose 
any very radical reforms. The influ- 
ence which department officials and em- 
ployees may exercise in shaping legisla- 
tion is by no means a negligible factor. 
These individuals are always on the 
ground and generally have the ears of 
Senators and Representatives. But it 
is likely, however, that public senti- 
ment will be so thoroughly aroused in 
favor of better banking and currency 
laws that it can not be resisted. 

From the actions and utterances of 
Secretary MacVeacu it appears that 
the weight of his influence will be 
thrown in favor of the soundest meas- 
ures only. 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 

1910, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury estimates ordinary receipts at 
$648,000,000, and the ordinary dis- 
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bursements at $682,075,620.12, leaving 
a deficit of $34,075,620.12 in the ordi- 
nary receipts. To this sum is added 
$38,000,000 to be paid out on account 
of the Panama Canal and $1,000,000 
for miscellaneous redemptions of the 
public debt, making a total deficit of 
$73,075,620.12. For the fiscal year 
1911 the Secretary makes a better show- 
ing, figuring out a surplus of $35,931,- 
327.49 in the ordinary receipts, and a 
deficit of only $12,132,197.21, including 
Panama Canal appropriations. 

The Secretary strongly urges econ- 
omy, and favors a more scientific method 
of making appropriations. 


ECOMMENDATIONS made _ by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in 
regard to the tax on bank circulation 
are likely to be enacted into law. They 
are as follows: 

“I respectfully recommend that the 
tax on bank circulation, secured by 
United States bonds hereafter deposited, 
be continued at the rate of one-half of 
one per cent. per annum for circulation 
based on two per cent. bonds, but that 
the tax on circulation secured by United 
States bonds hereafter deposited bear- 
ing rates of interest higher than two 
per cent. shall be increased in exact 
proportion to the increase of the rate 
of interest above two per cent. So that, 
for example, the tax on circulation se- 
cured by two and one-half per cent. 
bonds would be one per cent. per an- 
num, by three per cent. bonds one and 
one-half per cent. per annum, and so on, 
it being understood that the tax on cir- 
culation secured by existing bonds bear- 
ing three or four per cent. interest, and 
now on deposit to secure circulation, 
would not be affected. 

“This would complete the availability 
of the Panama bonds authorized by the 
law of August 5, 1909. These bonds, as 
the law now stands, if issued at three 
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per cent. would have a much better cir- 
culation privilege than the outstanding 
two per cent. bonds, the tax being only 
one per cent.; and their issue, therefore, 
would constitute a discrimination against 
the two per cents. that the Government 
could not justly contemplate. The cir- 
culation privileges of any new issues 
should certainly not be better than those 
of the two per cents.; but a parity 
would, I think, be sufficient protection 
to make good for the time being the 
imperative moral obligation of the Gov- 
ernment to see to it that the market 
value of these two per cents. does not 
unduly decline because of their abnor- 
mally low rate of interest. 

“At the same time it is desirable to 
thus complete the legislation respecting 
the new authorization of Panama bonds, 
so as to carry out the intention of Con- 
gress to make them available. The in- 
debtedness of the Panama Canal to the 
general fund of the Treasury now 
amounts to $97,069,649.26 and the con- 
tinuing outlay for construction adds to 
the drain upon the general revenues. It 
is desirable that the settlement of this 
account should be at least begun; and 
that the expressed policy of the Gov- 
ernment to pay the cost of the canal 
from the proceeds of bonds in order 
that the next generation or two shall 
share with this in the cost of the great 
enterprise, should be secured and estab- 
lished. If the sale of any part of these 
bonds for the repayment of the general 
fund should produce more cash than the 
Treasury balance needs, there might be 
bought in the market for the sinking 
fund some of the two per cent. bonds. 
Such a purchase—though of no great 
amount—should tend to keep the mar- 
ket price of these bonds, now unduly 
depressed, above par—a favorable con- 
dition to which the Government can not 
be indifferent. It might also have effect 
as an approach toward some present 
elasticity in the national bank currency. 
The two per cent. bonds are nearly all 
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held by the banks, mostly as a basis for 
circulation; and the banks would face 
so much loss in an attempt to dispose of 
them in addition to the heavy sum, esti- 
mated at $25,000,000, which they have 
already lost on them, that the influence 
of the situation is decidedly against the 
retirement of circulation. The present 
condition of the national bank circula- 
tion is therefore as unresponsive as it 
has ever been at any time; and any in- 
fluence, however limited, that should 
tend to relax this currency rigidity. 
would be an advantage.” 

That bonds bearing a high rate of in- 
terest should be discriminated against 
in favor of bonds bearing a lower rate, 
when used as a basis for bank circula- 
tion, certainly emphasizes the defects in 
the method adopted in securing the is- 
sues of the national banks. Of course, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is in no- 
wise responsible for these conditions. 
“It is, in my judgment,” he declares, 
“high time for the Government to real- 


ize that it does not have a two per cent. | 


borrowing power and has never had. 
* * * Possibly it would have been 
better never to have issued two per cent. 
bonds or bonds at any rate of interest 
below the borrowing power of the Gov- 
ernment in the open investment market.” 


ESPONSIBILITY for our imper- 
fect banking and currency legis- 
lation is placed upon the bankers by 
the New York “Tribune,” which says: 


“The record of American bankers in 
general on the currency question does 
not do them much credit. As a class, 
instead of being leaders in the dissem- 
ination of sound ideas, they have in the 
past only with difficulty agreed upon a 
makeshift programme. While there are 
among them, especially among those of 
the leading cities, many men who com- 
prehend the theory of banking and 
finance, the average American banker 
is simply a business man. He knows 


whose credit is good in his community 
and to what extent it is safe to discount 
a client’s paper, and in general the 
practical details of banking, but of its 
principles he knows little or nothing. 
Propose any other kind of bank note 
than the familiar bond-secured note, 
and he is all at sea. Suggest such an 
institution as a central bank, and a 
thousand doubts assail him, especially 
if he comes from some country place in 
the West and is troubled by the sec- 
tional bogy. 

By agreement on a “makeshift pro- 
gramme” dees the “Tribune” refer to 
the Aldrich-Vreeland law, which was 
unsparingly condemned by practically 
every banker in the United States? 
The responsibility for that vicious 
measure rests upon the shoulders of 
those who were leading the Republican 
party, and nowhere else. 

The statement that the average bank- 
er is all at sea when you propose any 
other kind of bank note than the fa- 
miliar bond-secured bank note, is 
amusing. Does the “Tribune” not know 
that at the convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association, held in Denver 
last year, the following report was pre- 
sented by the Currency Commission 
and adopted unanimously: 


“Credit currency, commended in your 
Commission’s first report, and approved 
by this association at its last conven- 
tion, had further proof of its soundness 
in principle and efficiency in operation 
in those countries having such a cur- 
rency during the world-wide crisis of 
last fall. While maintaining open 
minds as to the best method of its in- 
corporation into our own banking sys- 
tem, it is our belief that a currency 
based on this principle, so safe and 
efficient in the experience of other na- 
tions, will be found essential in our own 
system.” 

And as to “makeshift legislation,” 
this same report declared: 

“It was the conviction of the Com- 


mission, based upon experience and the 
study of the history of periods follow- 
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ing previous panics, that no financial 
panic could immediately follow the 
crisis of last fall, and that it was the 
part of wisdom to enact no makeshift 
legislation, lest such an enactment for 
the purpose of supposed temporary re- 
lief should’ prove a serious stumbling- 
block in the way of legislation for the 
comprehensive and fundamental correc- 
tion of the grave defects of our bank- 
ing and currency system.” 

Here we have in the most positive 
and definite statement the position of 
the American Bankers’ Association, rep- 
resenting some 10,000 bankers of the 
United States, upon a credit currency 
and upon the wisdom of passing the 
makeshift measure known as the Ald- 
rich-Vreeland law. 

That measure was passed in spite of 
the earnest protests of practically the 
entire banking interests of the United 
States. History must place the respon- 
sibility for it upon the shoulders of the 
Republican leaders, not upon the banks. 

But there remains another indict- 
ment of the “Tribune” against the 
banker. “Suggest to him” [the average 
‘ banker], it says, “such an institution as 
a central bank, and a thousand doubts 
assail him, especially if he comes from 
some country place in the West and is 
troubled by the sectional bogy.” 

And there are very many bankers 
and others outside of the small country 
places in the West who are assailed by 
as many doubts. The most forcible 
argument against a central bank comes 
from a professor in an Eastern uni- 
versity—Professor Spracuz of Har- 
yard. 

Certainly after the East has fur- 
nished the authors of the Aldrich- 
Vreeland law, it is hardly in a position 
to throw any brickbats at the West in 
this currency and banking fight. We 
hope to see the issue settled on other 
than sectional grounds. We hope also 
to see the “Tribune” a little more care- 
ful hereafter before arraigning the 


bankers for the financial sins of its own 
party. 


ANKING traditions undoubtedly ex- 
ert a tremendous power in holding 
banking practices to a safe course. Com- 
menting on this fact, the New York 
“Evening Post” recently said: 

“It is not because the Governor or 
directors of the Bank of England are 
hindered by law from going wrong, nor 
even because they are chosen from such 
supereminent material as to preclude all 
possibility of danger, that there is never 
any question of its singleness of pur- 
pose, or that the phrase ‘as safe as the 
Bank of England’ is no less a national 
possession than ‘as strong as Gibraltar.’ 
The managers of the Bank of England 
act as they do, not because they are 
Smith and Jones and Robinson, but be- 
cause they are the Governor and direc- 
tors of the Bank of England, grown up 
under its traditions, breathing in its re- 
sponsibilities and its principles of action 
as they breathe in the physical atmos- 
phere around them. And, while the 
conditions are not so peculiar in the 
case of the Bank of France or the Ger- 
man Imperial Bank, something analo- 
gous is true of them also.” 

With us the responsibility for control- 
ling the general situation is not fixed 
upon a single institution, and the re- 
serve banks rarely take anything like 
concerted action until credit has largely 
broken down. 

Another respect in which banking 
here differs from that of older countries 
was thus pointed out in the article from 
which we have quoted: 

“Moreover, there is an element in the 
situation, differentiating our problem 
from that of the older countries, that 
pertains not to the nature of institu- 
tions, banking or other, but to the habits 
and temper of the people at large. We 
have to reckon, in our country, upon 4 
popular attitude in questions of money 
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and banking to which the situation in 
England or France or Germany offers 
no parallel. However much there may 
be of criticism or discussion in those 
countries, there is an abiding feeling, 
fully justified by the facts, that mone- 
tary and banking questions will be ac- 
tually dealt with only in such ways as 
the authoritative judgment of responsi- 
ble specialists approves. Whatever 
opinions may be advocated in the. ab- 
stract, and however much their discus- 
sion may influence the actual course of 
public policy, it is never feared for a 
moment that that policy will take the 
shape either of wild experimentation or 
of a rude disturbance of legitimate 
rights.” 

No one, perhaps, would claim that 
monetary and banking questions in the 
United States are actually dealt with 
only in such ways as the authoritative 
judgment of responsible specialists ap- 
proves. Rather have they been dealt 
with in a spirit of temporizing arising 
from political timidity. 

Congress is not wholly to blame for 
this. The people are manifestly sus- 
picious of changes in the currency laws 
or of any fresh concessions to the banks. 
The impression seems to prevail that in 
some way or other the banks are to be 
given the best of it. Yet, we believe 
that feeling to be much less prevalent 
than it was formerly, and it may be ex- 
pected to continue diminishing with the 
spread of banking and financial infor- 
mation. 


N executive order recently promul- 
gated by President Tarr marks 

the beginning of an effort to better the 
consular and diplomatic service of the 
United States. The order provides that 
appointments shall be made hereafter 
from those whose efficiency has been de- 
termined by examination, and that pro- 
motions are to be made up to the rank 
of minister from those persons in the 


service who have shown special fitness. 
In making appointments, political affilia- 
tions will not be considered. 

The growth of our foreign trade and 
the increase generally in our share in 
international affairs make the improve- 
ment of the consular and diplomatic 
service of great importance. Bankers 
have been ccaspicuous in advocating re- 
forms similar to those now put into ef- 
fect by the President and Secretary 
Knox. No doubt the business of the 
United States with foreign nations will 
be benefited by the President’s order. 


R Mors have been revived recently 

about the establishment by Amer- 
ican capitalists of a large banking in- 
stitution in South America, with a possi- 
bility that branches of the bank may 
ultimately be planted in all the prin- 
cipal Latin-American countries. An in- 
cidental reference to a Latin-American 
bank was made in President Tarr’s re- 
cent message to Congress. 

This magazine has long advocated 
the creation of an American bank of 
large capital to do business in Latin 
America and other foreign countries. A 
sufficient argument in favor of a bank 
of this character would seem to be that 
if American banks of any kind are to 
be established abroad, it would be best 
to give them the prestige which a na- 
tional charter would afford, large cap- 
ital and the ability of management 
which such an institution would nat- 
urally attract. 

If our banks having a capital of $10,- 
000,000 and upwards were permitted to 
have branches in foreign countries, 
there might be less substantial basis for 
arguing in favor of a Latin-American or 
International American bank. But un- 
der existing conditions such a bank 
would no doubt be of considerable ad- 
vantage to American trade and enter- 
prise. 
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The movement for bringing a big 
American bank into South America has 
already attracted attention in the latter 
couniry. Thus, for instance, “La 
Nacion,” of Buenos Aires, points out 
our protective tariff as preventing the 
building up of trade with South Amer- 
ica. It also declares that the English, 
French and German interests have a 
position in South American banking 
from which they can not be easily dis- 
lodged. Fears are expressed by “La 
Nacion” that the proposed bank is to be 
used as an instrument for installing the 
American beef trust in Argentina— 
something which it intimates will prove 
a hopeless undertaking. 

But these and other objections aside, 
those Americans who have visited the 
Latin-American countries seem to agree 
quite generally as to the desirability of 
extending our banking operations in that 
direction. 


MERICAN banking (or, rather, 
certain phases of it,) gets some 
pretty hard knocks from W. R. Lawson 
in an article on “British and American 
Banking,” which was published in the 
December number of the London 
“Bankers’ Magazine.” After referring 
to the effect upon the London money 
market caused by the use of American 
“finance bills,” the article says: 

“This brings out the most character- 
istic features of the two banking sys- 
tems of which London and New York 
are the respective headquarters. To de- 
scribe them, however superficially, is to 
draw a practical comparison, or, rather, 
a contrast, between the British and the 
American banking systems. With little, 
if any, exaggeration they may be called 
the antipodes of each other. American 
banking devotes its whole energy and a 
very large amount of perverse ingenuity 
to the manufacfure of credit, while 
British banking has to be continually on 
the watch to prevent such manufactured 


credit being pushed to a dangerous ex- 
cess. One is the watch-dog and the 
other is the fox always trying to raid 
the chicken-yard. ‘Why one money mar- 
ket should treat another so is a psycho- 
logical puzzle. Why the other should 
meekly submit to it is still more puz- 


zling. 
“International finance may be a mag- 
nificent institution, and international 


banking may be of the utmost service to 
mankind, but neither of them can be 
safely regarded as omnipotent or al- 
lowed unlimited license. Neither should 
any national banking system be permit- 
ted to abuse their help and make a con- 
venience of them. 

“But that is what New York banking 
does systematically and almost contin- 
uously. It deliberately plunges out of 
its depth, knowing that international 
bankers will for their own safety have 
to pull it out. And more than any other 
institution the Bank of England has to 
bear the brunt of these shabby Ameri- 
can tricks. With quixotic self-abnega- 
tion it has made itself responsible for 
protecting the rest of the world from 
the natural and inevitable effects of 
American inflation. Other nations will- 
ingly concede to it the costly honor of 
putting the drag on wild finance wher- 
ever it may break out, on condition that 
it punishes itself and its customers in- 
stead of the wild financiers. They get 
off with their booty, while every legi- 
mate borrower of money in Europe has 
to be a scapegoat for them.” 


We shall not try to contradict these 
opinions nor deny that they contain 
much truth. But we suspect Mr. Law- 
SON is exaggerating. He fixes his at- 
tention too closely upon what he calls 
“American banking,” but which is in 
reality only the spectacular part of it— 
in manipulating Wall 
He does not wholly 


that engaged 
Street operations. 
blame American bankers: 


“American bankers are, perhaps, only 
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following the instincts of ordinary hu- 
manity when they exploit to the fullest 
extent the quixotism of British banks 
generally and the Bank of England in 
particular. So long as the latter are 
content to maintain, at their own ex- 
pense, a life-saving apparatus for for- 
eign plungers who get out of their 
depth, so long will the Americans play 
on the edge of the precipice.” 


After citing the 1907 panic and the 
recent period of inflation, Mr. Lawson 
continues : 


“The fact is that a radical and funda- 
mental difference of opinion obtains in 
the two countries as to the limits of 
legitimate banking. The Americans, if 
they take time to think about it at all, 
have no doubt of the legitimacy of their 
methods. They are surprised and per- 
haps a little shocked when objection is 
made to them on this side. But they 
never dream of giving them up or even 
modifying them. It is enough for them 
that any banking novelty gives them a 
‘bulge’ on old-world competitors who 
adhere to old-world ethics. In all inno- 
cence they would ask their critics: ‘If 
London will be so silly as to give us all 
these fine chances, why should we not 
take advantage of them?’ And it might 
be difficult to prove why they should 
not. So far from being ashamed of ex- 
ploiting Lombard Street and Thread- 
needle Street, they consider it one of 
the highest proofs of their smartness.” 


Warming to his subject, Mr. Lawson 
grows more severe: 

“One does not require to be an expert 
or to have more than average intelligence 
in order to perceive a radical difference 
between these two systems of banking. 
Admit that both are engaged in legiti- 
mate banking business. Both are deal- 
ing in credit, and incidentally thereto 
are creaiing new credits. The British 
bank does it in a cautious, rational way, 
taking care not to overdo it. Safe mar- 
gins are required for every transaction, 


and the business as a whole is kept well 
within the resources of the institution. 
The United States bank, on the other 
hand, runs itself for all it is worth. It 
must get the last cent out of its capital 
and have out the last dollar of its de- 
posits. To its managers it is simply a 
machine to be worked at high pressure 
as long as it will go, and then scrapped 
like so much old iron. 

“Plain, ordinary banking is too slow 
and too dull for an end-of-the-century 
American. He wants to be inventing 


“new forms of credit and new methods 


of making money. Not content with liis 
own resources and opportunities, he 
casts covetous eyes on other people’s. 
The San Francisco banker is always 
planning how he can exploit New Or- 
leans or St. Louis or Chicago. The 
Chicago or the St. Louis banker is al- 
ways wondering how he can utilize New 
York. All of them are continually 
scheming to get a rise out of London or 
Paris. In this crusade of universal 
greed, safety, stability and even decency 
are being sacrificed. The natural re- 
sources of the ccuntry are being squan- 
dered, or at least being used up before 
their time. The people are turning 
themselves into machines for making 
money, manufacturing credit and mis- 
using it. 

“In every business, banking included, 
there is a craze to strike out some new 
line or invent something which will give 
the inventor a pull over his competitors. 
If it is only a new kind of mortgage, or 
finance bill, or pawn ticket, it will be 
run after. The average American de- 
voutly believes that credit, like money, 
is a thing to be made the most of. How- 
ever rich a man may be, if he sees a 
chance to make another ten thousand 
dollars with somebody else’s money, he 
will borrow it. So true is this that the 
richest men in America are the biggest 
borrowers. The best business men are 
in a sense the greatest prodigals. They 
spend without stint, not like English 
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prodigals on high living, but on any- 
thing that promises them a high return. 
When money is five or six per cent. they 
will still run after their pet stocks in 
Wall Street and knock at every open 
door in order to borrow the wherewithal 
to pay for them. They are always de- 
vising new kinds of borrowing, each 
more clever than the last. Hence the 
novelties which frequently turn up in 
Lombard Street.” 


We can only repeat that, in our opin- 
ion, this criticism of American banking 
rests too much upon the assumption that 
all our banking is the same as certain 
of the more prominent and sensational 
phases of it. That assumption does not 
agree with the facts. Yet such a criti- 
cism, if it leads to a correction of faults 
where they really exist, can only be of 
benefit to the sound and legitimate 
banking operations of the United States. 
That these latter far outweigh in im- 
portance the more striking character- 
istics which have attracted Mr. Law- 
son’s attention and aroused his protest, 
we need hardly say. 

We shall allow Mr. Lawson himself 
to explain the real reason why Ameri- 
cans have drawn so heavily on London’s 
cash and credit: 


“If Lombard Street has in the past 
decade been to a large extent American- 
ized, it has itself to thank. And after 
all it may not have so very much to re- 
gret. Anjierican business poured in on 
it when sorely needed. Being highly 
remunerative, it was better than lending 
big unemployed balances from day to 
day at one per cent. and other nebulous 
rates.” 


Are the British banks to be blamed 
for lending their funds to the best ad- 
vantage? And are American bankers to 
be condemned wholesale because they 
furnished an outlet to the London 
money market’s supplies “when sorely 
needed ?” 


GOLD production in the United 

States for the year 1908 was 
valued at $94,560,000, compared with 
$90,435,700 in the preceding year—an 
increase of $4,124,300. 

The gold production of several of the 
States shows a falling off. There are 
twenty-three gold-producing States and 
Territories, and of these, fourteen show 
a decreased yield compared with 1907, 
while nine report an increase. Colorado 
is the largest gold-producer ($22,871,- 
000), followed by Alaska ($19,858,- 
800), and California ($19,329,700). 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made 
of the proposed publications of 
the National Monetary Commission. 
These publications will include not only 
the results of the investigations made by 
the commission itself but a number of 
treatises on banks and banking in the 
United States and other leading nations. 
These treatises will be in nearly all 
cases either from well-known authors or 
from those whose positions have spe- 
cially qualified them to deal with the 
respective questions. 

The investigations which the com- 
mission has made will no doubt have a 
certain freshness and should be fairly 
complete. The list of books appears 
rather formidable, though all are good. 
Of course, no one need read them all, 
but may make selections to suit his taste. 
We are particularly pleased to note that 
some of the standard financial works 
which have either been out of print or in 
need of revision are to be brought out 
in fresh editions. 

It seems rather doubtful whether so 
ponderous an output of banking and 
financial literature was demanded for 
public information. We are skeptical 
as to the disposition of the average citi- 
zen to tackle such a heavy meal. Many 
a hardened expert will not be appalled 
by it, for he has lived on this sort of 
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thing from boyhood up, and need have 
no fears of mental indigestion. 

We welcome all sexious and worthy 
additions to the banking and financial 
literature of the country. But, except 
so far as regards its own investigations, 
we hardly see why the commission need 
have gone into the publishing business. 
Existing books on sale cover practically 
every phase of banking and finance. We 
have not perceived any overwhelming 
demand for new volumes and even some 
of those already published, though pre- 
pared by recognized experts, grow 
musty on the booksellers’ shelves. 

Crude as is the attempt of the Mone- 
tary Commission to “educate the public” 
on banking and currency, its efforts will 
no doubt bear some fruit; at least, we 
sincerely hope so. We wish, however, 
that the commission might have realized 
that there are many who do not need 
education on these subjects, and that 
those who do, need something far more 
eleraentary than the commission has fur- 
nished. 


ARM products in the United States, 
according to the report of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, were worth, last 
year, $8,760,000,000, a gain of $869,- 
000,000 over the preceding year and of 
nearly 100 per cent. in ten lears. Sec- 
retary WILSON says: 


“Eleven years of agriculture, begin- 
ning with a production of $4,417,000,- 
000 and ending with $8,760,000,000. A 
sum of $70,000,000,000 for the period! 
It has paid off mortgages, it has estab- 
lished banks, it has made better homes, 
it has helped to make the farmer a citi- 
zen of the world and it has provided 
him with means for improving his soil 
and making it more productive. 

“The most striking fact in the world’s 
agriculture is the value of the corn crop 
for 1909, which is about $1,720,000,- 
000. It nearly equals the value of the 
clothing and personal adornments of 


76,000,000 people, according to the cen- 
sus of 1900. The gold and silver coin 
and bullion of the United States are not 
of greater value. It has grown up from 
the soil and out of the air in 120 days 
—$15,000,000 a day for one crop, near- 
ly enough for two Dreadnoughts daily 
for peace or war. This trop exceeds in 
value the average of the crops of the 
five preceding years by thirty-six per 
cent. . 

“Cotton is now the second crop in 
value, and this year’s cotton crop is 
easily the most valuable one to the 
farmer that has been produced. With 
cotton lint selling at 13.7 cents on the 
farm November 1 and with cotton seed 
selling for about twenty-five dollars a 
ton, the lint and seed of this crop are 
worth about $850,000,000 to the farmer. 
No cotton crop since 1873 has been sold 
by farmers for as high a price per 
pound as this one. 

“Third in value is wheat, worth about 
$725,000,000 at the farm, and _ this 
largely exceeds all previous values. The 
November farm price was almost an 
even dollar a bushel, a price which has 
not been equaled since 1881. This is 
the third wheat crop in point of size, 
with 725,000,000 bushels. 

“The hay crop is valued at $665,000,- 
000; oats at $400,000,000; potatoes at 
$212,000,000, and tobacco at nearly 
$100,000,000. Beet and cane sugar and 
molasses and syrup from farm and fac- 
tory will reach the total of about $95,- 
000,000. The barley crop is worth 
$88,000,000; flaxseed, $36,000,000, and 
1,000,000,000 pounds of rice $25,000,- 
000. 

“This is the year of highest produc- 
tion for potatoes, tobacco, beet sugar, all 
sugar and rice; next to the highest pro- 
duction for corn, oats and all cereals. 
Compared with 1908, gains in value are 
found all along the line, the exceptions 
being barley, buckwheat, rye and milk. 
The increase for cotton lint and seed is 
$208,000,000; wheat, $107,000,000; 
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corn, $105,000,000; hay, $29,000,000; 
oats, $22,000,000; iobacco, $18,000,- 
000; potatoes, $15,000,000.” 

Concerning the share of the farmers 
in increasing prices, the Secretary says: 

“There has been a tendency of the 
animals and crops of the farm to in- 
crease in value per unit at the farm at a 
faster rate than all commodities have 
increased at wholesale. 

“Within the wholesale trade also farm 
products exceed all other classes of 
commodities in relative increase of 
prices since 1896. * * * The only 
large exception to the leading place tak- 
en by farm products in rise of prices is 
unfed beef cattle, the farm price of 
which has barely begun to rise above 
the price level of 1896 to 1900 for beef 
cattle.” 

Although some basis may exist for 
the charge that there has been a relative 
decline in American agriculture, the re- 
port of the Secretary of Agriculture 
shows that it continues in a flourishing 
condition. 


BEITISH political and economic 

conditions are interestingly dis- 
cussed in this issue by Mr. W. R. Law- 
son, the well-known and brilliant writer 
on financial topics. From the viewpoint 
of this keen observer of affairs the 
present conflict in Great Britain is not 
one between the Lords and Commons, 
but a struggle between property-owners 
and socialists, whose doctrines are more 
or less revolutionary. Incidentally, 
there has arisen a discussion of the re- 
lations of the free-trade system in its 
effect in building up the manufacturing 
industries at the expense of the agri- 
cultural interests. 

The framers of the American Con- 
stitution evidently intended that the 
House of Representatives should exer- 
cise special powers over revenue legisla- 
tion, and it was provided that bills for 
raising revenue should originate in the 


House, although the right to amend 
such bills was conceded to the Senate. 
This right of amendment has been so 
construed in practice as to give the Sen- 
ate equal power with the House in fram- 
ing revenue legislation—something that 
the Constitution did not contemplate. 
We believe, however, that this power of 
“amendment” as exercised by the Sen- 
ate, even though it results in practically 
a new bill, has been upheld by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Thus 
the control of revenue legislation in the 
United States has in effect passed from 
the popular branch of the legislature, 
where it was placed by the framers of 
the Constitution, into the hands of the 
less representative branch. 

But this usurpation of power has not 
produced in this country anything like 
the outburst of wrath which was pro- 
voked by the rejection of the British 
budget by the House of Lords. On De- 
cember 2 the House of Commons, by a 
vote of 349 to 134 declared that the re- 
jection of the budget by the Lords was 
“a breach of the Constitution and a 
usurpation of the rights of the House 
of Commons.” Our own House of Rep- 
resentatives, in matters pertaining to 
revenue and the finances, meekly sub- 
mits to whatever “amendments” the 
Senate may propose. 

Of course, our form of government 
does not permit of these matters being 
made direct issues at the polls. And we 
imagine that the present contest in Great 
Britain is only apparently one between 
the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons. The real point at issue is 
whether a budget more or less socialistic 
in character shall become a law without 
first having received the direct sanction 
of the electorate. Upon so weighty a 
point, it would seem that the opinion of 
the people ought to be obtained. , 

If the Lords are to be denied a share 
of power in shaping fiscal and other 
legislation, Great Britain will present 
an example of unrestrained democracy 
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such, perhaps, as exists nowhere else, 
which certainly does not exist in this 
country. Although the King of Eng- 
land has the veto power it is one that 
he would hardly think of exercising. In 
the United States the President not only 
has the right to veto acts of Congress, 
but he frequently uses that right, and it 
is generally effective, for a bill to be 
passed over the President’s veto must 
have a two-thirds vote—something very 
difficult to obtain. 

The electoral struggle in Great Brit- 
ain will be watched here with deep in- 
terest. We are sure that the picture of 
affairs presented in Mr. Lawson’s 


article will help Americans in gaining 
a better understanding of the contest 
now being waged on the other side. 


INANCIAL writers have been fond 
of citing England as the country 
where the rights of capital were most 
carefully safeguarded. The superior 
naval power of Great Britain has pre- 
cluded the possibility of successful at- 
tacks by rival nations; the monetary 
standard has been for a long period se- 
curely maintained; the laws relating to 
property have been, in the main, just 
and well administered. 

These considerations, and of course 
others that might be cited, have helped 
to make England’s financial greatness. 
Now there is grave danger that this 
supremacy may be seriously impaired 
by socialistic legislation. As was point- 
ed out by Lord Revetstoxe, Lord Ave- 
Bury and Lord Rotruscuitp in the de- 
bate on the budget in the House of 
Lords, a flow of capital from Great 
Britain is likely to take place through 
fears of socialistic legislation. 

But whatever may be one’s views as 
to the merits of the budget itself, or as 
to the matter at issue between the two 
legislative houses, it must be admitted 
that the wisdom of allowing the sober 


second thought of the people to be as- 
certained is apparent. 

The  carefully-reared safeguards 
thrown around property in Great Brit- 
ain and so long and jealously main- 
tained are not to be weakened or de- 
stroyed without an appeal to that habit 
of conservative thought of which the 
British subject has been supposed to be 
a typical representative. That, we take 
it, is the real significance of the action 
of the British upper chamber in reject- 
ing the budget sent to it by the House 
of Commons. 


Y purchasing a large interest in the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York and the stock of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, the firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. has greatly added 
to its already large financial power. 

It was stated with reference to these 
purchases that the persons dealing with 
the trust company would not know that 
there had been any change at all—the 
stock had been bought because it was a 
good purchase. And the announcement 
was made that the insurance company 
would be administered for the benefit of 
its pelicy holders. 

Mr. Morean has been credited with 
an ambition to gain a large share of 
control of the transportation system in 
New York, and to manage it in accord- 
ance with the principle of fair dealing 
with the public. We do not know arty- 
thing as to the truth of this report. But 
it is conceivable that men of real finan- 
cial genius are coming to realize that the 
public-be-blowed policy is shortsighted. 

In ordinary business that fact was 
recognized long ago. Private firms and 
even corporations engaged in general 
business strive to outdo one another in 
giving good service or in furnishing re- 
liable goods at reasonable prices. 

In some—not all—of the public ser- 
vice corporations a different rule has 
obtained—to get all you can and give as 
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little as possible in return. Now, the 
trouble with this policy is that it invites 
hostility on the part of the public, pro- 
vokes retaliatory legislation and litiga- 
tion, and lays the corporation adopting it 
liable to every form of hostility on the 
part of those who are its patrons and 
who might just as well be its friends. 
Many very pious people feel they have 
done a righteous act when they have 
cheated a street-car company out of a 
nickel. Of course, they are wrong, but 
who is responsible for this warping of 
the human conscience? 

But it is a hopeful sign that even in 
the highest financial circles the rights 
of the public are being recognized, not 
merely as a matter of justice and prin- 
ciple, but as a matter of good business. 

Great power, wielded by small men, 
is always a source of danger to the pub- 
lic; but, on the other hand, if exercised 
with a proper sense of the responsibility 
imposed, it may be made a source of 
public benefit. 


L -GISLATION designed to restrict 

the operations of large corpora- 
tions may tend to injure the credit of 
communities where laws of this charac- 
ter are passed. 

An illustration of this was afforded a 
short time ago by the refusal of one of 
the large Eastern life insurance com- 
panies to purchase some bonds -of one 
of the counties in Texas. There was 
no question as to the good credit of the 
county or as to the general desirability 
of the bonds as an investment. In fact, 
they have been sold, and no doubt at a 
satisfactory price. 

The New York “World” condemns 
the refusal of the insurance company to 
buy the bonds as an insolent assumption 
of power by the “New York Money 
Trust.” And yet an insurance company 
that had been debarred by stringent 
laws from doing business in a State 


might justly refuse to purchase securi- 
ties of that State. Why should it feel 
called upon—other conditions being 
equal—to lend money in a community 
where the company making the loan 
may do no business? 

Probably a little less heat and friction 
on both sides might enable the State of 
Texas and the insurance company to get 
together on some common ground. It 
might be found, by the exercise of 
patience, that the insurance company 
could be permitted to do business in 
Texas, and that, on the other hand, the 
company would be the gainer by buying 
Texas securities. 


ANOTHER question of some im- 

portance is brought forward in 
the “World” editorial from which we 
have already quoted. It is stated that: 


“This community of interest is not 
confined to New York. The great Wall 
Street banks and the great insurance 
companies, through their financial re- 
lations and alliance with outside banks, 
reach to nearly every part of the coun- 
try. More and more they are coming 
to dictate the terms on which the Amer- 
ican people are permitted to do busi- 
ness. Not satisfied with this power, they 
have begun, as the Dallas casé shows, to 
dictate the terms on which States may 
govern themselves.” 


Such an opinion is not at all novel. 
It has been voiced at many times and in 
a variety of ways. What truth does it 
contain? No doubt the banking busi- 
ness has passed under “group” control 
to a considerable extent, and no doubt 
also banking credits have tended some- 
what in the larger cities to narrow in 
favor of the enterprises controlled by 
these groups. The securities bought 
and sold, and not infrequently manipu- 
lated, on the Stock Exchange have be- 
come prime favorites in the portfolios 
of many banks. These securities some- 
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times go up and down, according to the 
degree of facility in obtaining loans on 
them at the banks. All this is a matter 
of common knowledge. 

So far as banking funds may be used 
for speculative manipalation, the evil 
complained of may be real. But there 
is a use for banking credit in security 
operations quite as legitimate and fully 
as essential to the country’s prosperity 
as the production and marketing of beef, 
wheat, corn and pork. The floating of 
bonds for the railway or manufacturing 
plant constitutes a part of the process 
by which industry is maintained and 
labor kept employed. 

Does not this complaint, that the 
“money power” has drifted into the 
hands of comparatively few men really 
evidence what has taken place in other 
phases of activity? Do the men best 
fitted to contro] and direct not usually 
attain their rightful place? Many edi- 
tors no doubt think themselves better 
rulers than Tart, Diaz, King Epwarp 
and Emperor Witu1am, but somehow 
they fail to attain to the seats of the 
mighty. So in the realms of finance 
and business, many critics think they 
could have done much better than 
RocKEFELLER, CARNEGIE and MorGan, 
but in some way Providence has denied 
them the opportunity. 

No one would maintain that great 
financial power implies omniscience as 
an attribute of its possessors. But it 
commonly does imply that those who 
have it have also exceptional ability, in- 
dustry and common sense. When they 
fail in these things, the sceptre of con- 
trol will eventually slip from their con- 
trol and pass into other hands better 
able to wield it. 


ICARAGUA has occupied the cen- 

ter of the stage and the glare of 

the limelight of late to an extent dis- 
proportionate to its size and importance 


among the nations of the two Americas. 

Disturbances of different kinds have 
not been infrequent among the smaller 
Central and South American nations, 
but they have generally “blown over” 
without requiring quite such strong pro- 
ceedings on the part of -the United 
States Government as deemed necessary 
in the Nicaraguan case. 

The direct pretext upon which the 
United States has “intervened” in Nic- 
aragua was furnished by the execution 
of two Americans, Groce and CANNON, 
who, it appears, were soldiers in the 
army trying to overthrow the then ex- 
isting Government of Nicaragua. It 
was asserted by the United States that 
these two of its citizens were unlaw- 
fully executed—an assertion denied by 
ZevayA, the late President of the Nic- 
araguan Republic. 

But the execution of these two per- 
sons seems to have offered ground for 
but one of many complaints lodged 
against President ZeLtaya by Secretary 
Knox. Some of these complaints are 
no doubt valid, but others appear to be 
open to question. At all events, Presi- 
dent ZeLaya saw that the time had come 
for him to “resign,” which he did as 
gracefully as possible under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Whether or not the United States 
Government has acted throughout under 
due provocation and in the proper man- 
ner, it appears that President ZeLaya 
has given just grounds of offense both 
to his own country and to the United 
States. The course taken by our Gov- 
ernment evidently indicates a determi- 
nation on the part of the United States, 
not merely to protect the rights of its 
own citizens, but to insist that the Cen- 
tral American States shall observe com- 
pacts entered into in solemn conference. 

This affair has served to illustrate 
afresh the increasing share which the 
United States is coming to perform in 
the theatre of international affairs. 
More than that, it brings up the problem 
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of our future relations to the Latin- 
American nations. Of these nations, on 
the North American Continent, Mexico 
is the largest, most populous and per- 
haps the most wisely governed. For a 
generation, under the resourceful and 
masterful leadership of General Don 
PorFiRio D1az, Mexico has steadily ad- 
vanced along the path of peace, en- 
lightenment and growing prosperity. 
Our relations with Mexico are not only 
peaceful but cordial. In no responsible 
quarter in the United States is there any 
thought of endeavoring to encroach on 
the territory of our big southern neigh- 
bor or to interfere in her affairs. Mex- 
ico certainly has nothing to fear from 
the United States while she adheres to 
the same wise policy carried on by Pres- 
ident Diaz. Should the latter die or re- 
sign his office—and no true friend of 
Mexico hopes he will do either—it is 
reasonably certain that the able men 
now in control will see that his successor 
is a man who inspires full confidence at 
home and abroad. 

So far as Mexico is concerned, then, 
there does not appear to be any likeli- 
hood of interference by the United 
States. But the same can not be said of 
the Republics of Central America. They 
have been too prolific a source of trouble 
for their own good and for the peace of 
this hemisphere. Unless they mend 
their ways, they may not only expect 
American “intervention” but a loss of 
their sovereignty. 

We do not believe, however, that any- 
body in this country desires the ac- 
quisition of territory in Central Amer- 
ica. If these southern republics are to 
cast in their lot with any one else, they 
should, in our opinion, seek a union with 
Mexico rather than with the United 
States. In language, traditions and in- 
terests there is more of a community 
with Mexico than with this country. But, 
of course, such a solution of the problem 
may not be feasible, in which case the 
next best thing would probably be the 





union of the present independent Latin- 
American States in a federation, with 
Mexico and the United States acting in 
the capacity of joint-protectors of the 
new nation. 

True friends of the Central American 
Republics must deplore the instability 
of political affairs in that region, and 
they will rejoice when things are 
changed in a way that will best promote 
the peace, happiness and permanent 
prosperity of these peoples who are our 
neighbors, and who, it is hoped, may 
continue to be our friends. 


ALANCES of trade have been a fa- 
vorite subject of discussion by 
statesmen and economists. Less atten- 
tion perhaps than deserved has been 
paid to the balances accruing as a re- 
sult of holiday remittances in the form 
of money and goods. Many millions go 
out every year from New York and 
other ports, and a great deal comes in. 
But while we have no statistics on the 
subject, it seems certain that the outflow 
of cash and “presents” largely exceeds 
the inflow. This would arise from the 
fact that those who come here from for- 
eign shores generally better their con- 
dition. They are abler to send some- 
thing to the old home across the sea 
than are those left behind to send some- 
thing here. Besides, as a rule, those 
left behind are less independent than 
those who make their journey to new 
lands in search of fortune. Ireland and 
Italy especially make heavy drains on 
America, not only during the holiday 
season but at all times. 

While the money and merchandise 
sent abroad at the annual Christmas 
season may add to the “unfavorable” 
balance of trade, it is nevertheless a 
form of loss that has its compensations. 
Let us hope that one of these is the 
cultivation of closer relations, and an- 
other the promotion of international 
good will. 





BRITISH ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS: 
A RETROSPECT AND A FORECAST. 


By W. R. Lawson. 


URING the past year, while the 
United States has been enjoying 
another of the greatest booms in its 
booming history, the old country has 
been struggling in a stormy sea of po- 
litical and economic difficulties. Its 
worst enemy—if it has any—could not 
have wished to see it in a more sorry 
plight. Its House of Commons, the 
“Mother of Parliaments,’ has been in 
labor for nearly eight months over a 
socialistic budget which after all turns 
out to be a mountainous mouse. Most 
people knew from the first that it would 
never become law, and many had their 
doubts if it was ever intended to by its 
authors. There can, however, be little 
doubt now as to its ulterior object. It 
is the first open move in a Radical- 
Socialist alliance which Lord Rosebery 
has very truthfully and opportunely 
denounced as revolutionary. 

A double revolution is in fact con- 
templated by the new alliance. One is 
to be directed against the House of 
Lords—that is the Radical side of the 
programme—the other against owners 
of property, especially land owners— 
and that is the Socialist side. This sud- 
den and sinister development has creat- 
ed a situation without parallel elsewhere. 
Other countries have worse Radicals 
than the English ones—Greece, for in- 
stance. There are also other countries 
with more Socialists than we have— 
Germany, for instance. But I am not 
aware of another instance in which the 
Socialists have been able to force them- 
selves on one of the regular political 
parties in the State and practically to 
capture it. Still more difficult would it 
be to find another case in which the 
Socialists had commandeered a Govern- 
ment with a three to one majority at its 


back. 





Great Britain Facine A PERPLEXING 
PROBLEM. 


John Bull woke up one fine morning 
eight months ago to find an Old Man 


9 


of the Sea on his neck, worse than Sind- 
bad’s. He went to bed an honest, god- 
fearing, just-dealing Englishman, and 
woke up to discover his house and 
grounds in possession of a mob of fiscal 
cranks, land-taxers, super-income tax- 
ers, and anti-House of Lords dema- 
gogues. By way of a trial dose they 
administered to him a budget which set 
him sneezing and sputtering like a tug- 
boat in a very narrow channel where 
there are many sharp curves to take. 
It is simply impossible for any foreigner 
to imagine his feelings when he began 
to realize the nature of the trick that 
had been played on him. After a series 
of narrow escapes from the education 
maniacs, the passive resisters, the ultra 
teetotallers, the little navy men and the 
Irish cattle drivers, it was too disgusting 
to be caught unawares by Mr. Keir 
Hardie’s motley crew of “socialisers.” 

The cruelest cut of all was being be- 
trayed by Ministers who up to the last 
moment had denounced socialism. Sir 
Robert Peel took a sharp curve in 1846 
when he suddenly abolished the Corn 
Laws, but it was quite wide compared 
with that of the Asquith-Haldane- 
Grey and Morley combination when 
they capitulated to the Lloyd-George- 
Churchill minority in the cabinet. 
Respectable, orthodox, churchwarden 
Liberalism secretly abdicated in favor 
of the New Liberalism whose concise 
and businesslike motto is, “Wherever 
you see money, go for it.” 

And so poor John Bull, much to his 
own surprise, got into the socialist 
galerie and finds it very uncomfortable, 
indeed. He never knows what is going 
to happen to him next, for his new bed- 
fellows are as restless as they are un- 
scrupulous. 


SupDENNESS OF THE PrEsENT UpP- 


HEAVAL. 


The revolution has been sprung on 
him so suddenly and it has so many po- 
litical and financial complications that 
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no estimate can yet be formed of the 
ultimate results. It portends momentous 
changes, not only in the political but in 
the industrial and financial life of the 
nation. It is hardly less interesting for 
foreigners than for ourselves, as the 
whole scope of the international money 
market may be affected by it. Prima 
facie, any serious disturbance of the 
framework of British finance must af- 
fect, more or less, the financial arrange- 
ments of every other country in the 
world: above all others those of the 
United States. 


RELATIONS OF BriTIsH AND AMERICAN 
FINANCE. 


Nowhere is the contrast between 
British and American conditions more 
sharply marked than in the prevailing 
currents of their finance. That of the 
United States always tends inward—it 
is centripetal—while that of the United 
Kingdom tends as persistently outward 
—it is centrifugal. The Americans can 
not get money enough from abroad to 
assist in developing their domestic re- 
sources. We, on the contrary, have so 
little scope for domestic development 
that we are always sending surplus cap- 
ital abroad. In this respect we may 
soon rival the French, who have become 
a nation of investors and financiers. 


Thus for October, 1909, we have the 
following dismal returns: 


New Capirat Issues Ocrozser, 1909. 


WE I oon oi0is'.c ous £175,000 
British Possessions ........... - 7,601,712 
Te re eee . 5,556,757 
IIE ao vadiccicncnoscane 378,500 
Other Foreign Countries ....... 517,826 

UE. o vcscsintiaaleouwabaewans - £14,229,795 


Percentage of new capital intended 
for home use, 1.231. The September 
record was not quite so bad, the foreign 
and colonial issues of that month hav- 
ing been relatively small, while the do- 
mestic issues could not fall much lower 
without vanishing altogether. The re- 
spective totals were: 


New Capirat Issues SepremsBer, 1909. 











United Kingdom ... 6 .c6esesc0.s £176,000 

British POsSessions «2. 2 ciccccccce 1,465,766 

er en re 

RN PANIED | oss 6 sc dleminwecwcmuee 1,265,000 

Other Foreign Countries ........ 1,181,671 
OEE atbsNaednbeeurweneeesess £4,088,437 


This interesting question can _ be 
studied in greater detail by analyzing 
the full returns which appear month by 
month in “The Economist.” The table 
herewith gives a double classification of 
them geographically and according to 
their financial or commercial character: 


New Issues, 1909. 








February. March. April. 
No. of co’'s.. 70 a 72 
Total capital.£14,196,000 £15,697,000 £14,839,000 
HOME— 
Municipal .. 3 4 oe 
Industrial .. 13 23 18 
16 27 18 


FOREIGN & 
COLON’ L— 





Government. 7 8 7 

Municipal 5 4 5 

Industrial .. 24 18 33 
iniarenmnisnencaise)  eanaiieninaimaees “aims 

36 30 45 

Mines ...... 10 8 5 

Miscellaneous 8 13 4 


Month by month our new issues of 
capital show a dwindling percentage of 
domestic business and a growing per- 
centage of foreign and colonial finance. 


May. June. July. August. 
57 77 88 75 


£1,215,000 £11,150,000 £14,002,000 £14,798,000 








2 4 2 3 
10 18 18 15 
12 22 20 18 

5 6 7 8 

3 3 ES 9 
25 39 33 29 
33 48 47 46 

8 2 12 10 

4 5 10 1 


AnomALous Pouniticat Situation. 

Unfortunately for us this has become 
a political question, and it has produced 
a very strange alignment of parties. 
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On one side the Conservatives and tariff 
reformers assert that capital is being 
driven from the country by socialistic 
legislation. On the other side the Radi- 
cals and Socialists stoutly deny that it 
is; but in case the facts should ulti- 
mately prove too strong for them they 
put in a proviso that if capital should 
be leaving the country it will be as well 
employed there as at home. To the in- 
veterate and incurable free trader 
everything is for the best in the best of 
all possible worlds; which, of course, is 
a world without customs tariffs or dukes 
or suffragettes. 

For street-corner gramophone spout- 
ers to talk that way is the natural order 
of things. I have over and over again 
heard them yell: “Let the capitalist 
take himself off with his scraps of paper 
and his schemes for sweating the work- 
ingman. He will never be missed. We 
shall be better off without him!” 

But when such wild talk gets up into 
the higher circles of politics it becomes 
ominous. When we hear it echoed back 
from the Cabinet itself the case becomes 
serious. The Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer and the President of the Board. 


of Trade are not ashamed to put it into 
rather more polite language and to use 
it as a tag for their philippics against 
the House of Lords and all other oppo- 
nents of their Dick Turpin budget. 
They do not always trouble even to im- 
prove on the language of their street- 
corner confederates. In his Limehouse, 
and still more in his Newcastle speech, 
Mr. Lloyd-George stooped not only 
down to but below the average level of 
Clerkenwell Green. 

Nor is that the worst. The Prime 
Minister himself has in his superior 
special-pleading style ridiculed the 
exodus of capital bogy, as he calls it, 
American business men might take their 
measure of him from that one fact if 
there were no other. But all of them 
who know anything of the City, either 
from personal experience or at second- 
hand, must be aware by this time that 
there has not been for generations a 
Prime Minister so little trusted or re- 
spected in it as the present holder of the 
office. His Chancellorship of the Ex- 


chequer under the late Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman was bad enough, but his 
Premiership threatens to become a black 
chapter in our financial history. Know- 
ing nothing of finance himself, and be- 
ing a mere forensic figurehead in his 
own Government, he is powerless to con- 
trol the revolutionary section of his 
Cabinet. 


Tue Attack Upon Property. 


The twin tails which wag the dog are 
undoubtedly Mr. Lloyd-George and Mr. 
Winston Churchill. They may or may 
not be socialists; that is a mere matter 
of hair-splitting. The much more vital 
and important question is whether they 
are not at heart deliberate revolution- 
ists. No other theory can account for 
the furious and rabid demagogy which 
they have suddenly introduced into the 
hitherto polite and courteous procedure 
of British politics. Their attacks on 
property-owners in general and on ducal 
owners in particular are in business cir- 
cles considered an outrage on the best 
traditions of our public life. Their 
land-tax proposals are in themselves in- 
nocent compared with the vulgar cru- 
sade which was at once started to force 
them through Parliament. The opposi- 
tion to them was never once met fairly 
and squarely as it would have been by 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer of the 
old school. It was immediately answered 
with ridicule, reviling and _ personal 
abuse. And the higher the social or 
political position of the opponent the 
thicker and dirtier the mud that was 
thrown at him. 

The most ominous peculiarity of the 
Asquith Government is its absolute lack 
of personal prestige. What little there 
is is of the wrong sort and it rapidly in- 
creases while the right sort diminishes. 
Mr. Asquith himself has lost nearly all 
that he ever had. He has allowed him- 
self to be overshadowed by the dema- 
gogic members of the Cabinet who are 
every day rendering themselves more 
obnoxious to the business interests of 
the country. He never had any person- 
al magnetism or platform gifts except 
of the forensic kind. Those have wo- 
fully failed him in the present crisis, 
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and it only needed the grotesque perse- 
cution of the suffragettes to complete 
his humiliation. The finishing touch was 
put to that at the Lord Mayor’s ban- 
quet (November 9), when two enter- 
prising suffragettes played on him the 
most ingenious and irritating of their 
knavish tricks. By smashing a hole in 
one of the stained glass windows, close 
to the ladies’ gallery, they scared the 
whole assembly and cast a damper on 
the banquet from which it never re- 
covered. 


ComMERCIAL AFFairs DistTuRBED. 


Of course, no respectable citizen ap- 
proves of these hooliganisms any more 
than he would approve of the election- 
eering tactics of the Government itself 
—Lord Advocate Ure’s old-age pension 
speeches in particular. If they were 
ordinary politics there would be no oc- 
casion to refer to them here, but they 
are not mere politics. They have be- 
come most disturbing and _ pernicious 
elements in the commercial affairs of 
the country. They are an essential part 
of the revolutionary storm which Messrs. 
Lloyd-George and Winston Churchill 
are working up for their own personal 
ends. Their crusade has already done 
no end of damage in the City and is 
exciting against them feelings of ex- 
asperation quite unprecedented. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
given many and various causes of of- 
fence. His egregious budget wasted six 
months’ valuable time in the House of 
Commons, and it is going to precipitate 
a general election at a most inopportune 
time. His doubling of the stamp duties 
brought him, of course, into collision 
with the Stock Exchange. His Lime- 
house and Newcastle speeches set every 
banker. against him with one distin- 
guished exception. And now to crown 
his sins, it is found that he has got the 
public finances into a bad mess. This 
ugly fact deserves special attention 
abroad as well as at home, because it 
may have a sinister influence on the 
development of the monetary crisis. 


Tue ConpITION OF THE TREASURY. 


The revenue returns up to November 
6, which have just reached me, disclose 


a worse condition of the Treasury than 
has been known for years. The cash 
balances are down to low water mark, 
namely £3,182,000. Only imagine an 
Imperial Exchequer being run on a cash 
balance of fifteen million dollars! 
Though a large portion of the new taxes 
are already in operation, and have been 
ever since the House of Commons 
passed the resolutions authorizing 
them, the revenue has gained only a 
million and three-quarters in thirty-one 
weeks. If the remainder of the year 
does not improve very much cn that re- 
sult the total .gain wili not be more than 
three millions, or hardly .a fifth of the 
additional revenue which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer started out to 
raise. 

Meanwhile he has been spending in 
advance the extra revenue which he has 
not received. For the thirty-one weeks 
from April 1 to November 6 the total 
issues out of the Exchequer were £91,- 
627,000, as compared with £84,413,000 
in the corresponding period last year. 
Against £1,843,000 of increase in reve- 
nue there is an increase of £7,214,000 
in expenditures, or nearly four times as 
much. Customs duties have produced 
only £889,000 of the £2,645,000 in- 
crease budgeted for. Excise, instead of 
yielding more, has fallen heavily—from 
£20,250,000 to £18,654,000. It is a 
grim omen that the death duties are the 
only branch of revenue that shows 
elasticity. We appear to be living to a 
large extent on dead men. Four or five 
millionaire estates which came to book 
in the early part of the financial year 
have been a godsend to Mr. Lloyd- 
George. Without them his death duties 
might have been in almost as bad a 
plight as his excise. 

Still another bad omen is the slack- 
ness of thé income tax receipts. Not- 
withstanding the extra 2d. on the £ and 
the super tax of 6d. on the £, they 
actually lag behind last year. The 
total collected up to November 6 was 
£5,880,000, against £6,484,000—a de- 
crease of £604,000. In normal circum- 
stances this might not have been very 
alarming, as the last quarter of the 
fiscal year (January to March) is the 
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critical time for the income tax. It is 
not uncommon to see a poor return up 
to Christmas and a sharp improvement 
afterwards. But the rule does not al- 
ways hold good. A bad year produces 
the worst effects after Christmas, just 
as a prosperous year produces its best 
effects then. Few will say that this has 
been a good year, and if we are to have 
a two-months electoral campaign to 
finish up with, it will not have much 
chance to retrieve itself before the end 
of March xuext. 


Oup-AcE PENSIONS. 


The main cause of the heavy increase 
in expenditure is, of course, the old-age 
pensions. They have been in operation 
since January 1 last, though practically 
not a cent of the money has yet been 
provided for them. This amazing fact 
gives a fine ironical point to Lord Ad- 
vocate Ure’s bogy alarm that if the 
budget should be defeated at the com- 
ing election and tariff reform should be 
put in its place the old-age pensions 
will not be forthcoming. As they are 
being paid now with borrowed money, it 
would at the worst be only a question of 
borrowing more in order to continue 
paying them. Meanwhile the Govern- 
ment programme for the election has a 
large extension of old-age pensions on 
its forefront. 


Surprises oF Fiscan CAMPAIGNS. 


Budget fights and fscal campaigns 
are full of ironies. When they are over, 
or, rather, when the combatants have 
worn themselves out and are com- 
pelled to take a rest, it is often found 
that something has happened which 
gives an entirely new turn to the course 
of events. In American language, a 
joker is discovered in the pack. The 
joker in this case is that while the 
House of Commons has been struggling 
day and night over a financial scheme 
which was to produce an additional 
revenue of twelve millions sterling, the 
actual receipts have been running be- 
hind at an alarming rate, and all at once 
the Treasury is found to be in a perilous 
condition. There is no precedent in its 


recent history for the weak condition it 
exhibits to-day. 


FinanciAt Situation Seriousty Ar- 


FECTED. 


This is a serious matter for the Gov- 
ernment and for the politicians general- 
ly. But not for them only. It is still 
more serious for the Bank of England, 
for Lombard Street, for the City, and 
for the international money market. The 
Treasury is an important factor in the 
Bank of England’s position, especially 
at a juncture like the present, when no 
one has the slightest idea to what height 
the bank rate may have to be screwed 
up before the present crisis is tided 
over. I purposely say “‘tided over,” be- 
cause nowadays no financial crisis is 
every thoroughly cured. It is simply 
patched up or staved off for a few 
months or years, as the case may be. 

If the Treasury had been in a normal 
condition and its balances fairly high, 
they would have materially assisted the 
Bank of England in coping with the 
present money squeeze, but being as 
they are abnormally low, they will have 
precisely the opposite effect. They will 
be a drag on the financial and commer- 
cial action of the bank and a source of 
weakness to it. This circumstance may 
be commended to the special attention 


‘of New York financiers and still more 


to that of high-fliers in Wall Street. 
Not for many years has the Bank of 
England had such a bad state of public 
finance to contend with as it has at 
present. This is so grave that it must 
weigh with the directors in their future 
deliberations with regard to the official 
rate. It may frequently turn the scale 
in favor of a fresh advance when a 
strong Treasury position would have 
turned it the other way. 


Tue CoMMERCIAL OvuTLOOK. 


Passing from the political to the com- 
mercial outlook, we find little change 
for the better. All our staple indus- 
tries have been marking time during 
the year, some of them gaining a little 
and others losing ground. Our iron and 
steel industries have enjoyed a certain 
amount of reflected prosperity from 
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across the Atlantic. Our woolen trade 
has benefited from various special 
causes—the new United States tariff, 
the revival of trade in the Far East and 
the continued prosperity of the Argen- 
tine. Active developments have taken 
place in our younger industries, notably 
in rubber, motors, and Dreadnaughts. 
Apropos of Dreadnaughts, shipbuilding 
appears to have turned the corner again, 
but our busiest county of all—Lanca- 
shire—has been and still is the least 
fortunate. 

Both in our political and our eco- 
nomic crises Lancashire is generally the 
crux of the problem. At election times 
it has such a nasty trick of swinging 
round unexpectedly that its verdict can 
never be forecast with any certainty. 
When it is prosperous and self-satisfied, 
the chances are that it will go for free 
trade. When it is in the dumps, as at 
present, it will drop free trade and go 
in for uitra-conservatism. It was in 
Lancashire that the tariff reform cru- 
sadé of 1903 shipwrecked itself. All 
went well until Mr. Chamberlain car- 
ried his tariff war into Cobden terri- 
tory. The result of the last general 
election (1905) was a Conservative 
landslide, which swept away the strong- 
est wing of the party, and the Con- 
servative leader along with it. If, as 
there is reason to hope, that landslide 
can be reversed and Lancashire brought 
back to its Conservative allegiance, the 
tariff battle would be won. 

Not only political but economic 
omens favor such a hope. In violent 
contrast to the prosperity of 1905, Lan- 
cashire is just now under a cloud. It is 
suffering a very acute attack of its peri- 
odical calamity—a cotton corner. The 
last one happened only five years ago, 
and painful recollections of it still 
linger in many a Lancashire home. 
That was the Sully corner of 1904. 
This new one threatens to be even worse, 
for three if not four champion corner- 
ers are said to be at the head of it. 
What Mr. Patten does not know about 
“making a market,’ Mr. Gates will be 
able to tell him, and against their com- 
bined wits the cotton spinners, I am 
afraid, have a poor chance. Their only 









comfort is that “the best laid schemes 
of mice and men gang aft agley.” 
Without the cotton corner, Lanca- 
shire was having quite a bad enough 
year. Counting blindly on inexhausti- 
ble supplies of raw material, it com- 
pletely lost its head in its last boom— 
the one which immediately followed the 
break up of the Sully corner and lasted 
till the Wall Street collapse in October, 
1907. It is odd but true that the worst 
of Lancashire’s troubles all come from 
America. Whether it be a cotton corner 
or a financial crisis, it is of American 
origin. During the 1905 to 1907 boom 
Lancashire had a fit of mill building. 
Speculative contractors, speculative 
manufacturers of mill machinery and 
equipment, speculative lawyers and their 
speculative clients, speculative stock 
brokers and their speculative clients, 
speculative mill managers and foremen 
and even speculative mill girls, all laid 
their heads together and took a pot shot 
at the thirty, forty-five and fifty per 
cent. dividends which existing mills were 
then paying. But before they could 
run up their mill and rush in their ma- 
chinery the boom played out and they 
were stranded. Not only were immense 
sums lost in these wildcat ventures but 
the business of the old mills was spoiled. 
So severe has been the reaction that 
even without any corner this year’s re- 
sults would have been exceptionally bad. 
Of course the cotton spinners have 
had good years or they would not be 
able to get over the bad ones. From 
1897 to 1907, inclusive, they not only 
paid liberal dividends, but they built up 
large reserves. Out of these the losses 
of the two lean years, 1902 and 1903, 
were made good, but the operation com- 
pletely exhausted them. At the end of 
the latter year (1903) the credit bal- 
ances of the whole ninety spinning com- 
panies had dropped to under £1,000. 
The results of the current year will be 
even worse. After paying double price 
for raw cotton, running short time for 
months on end, and selling their yarns 
in a bad market, spinners cannot by any 
amount of care or skill avoid heavy 
losses. And next year there will be no 
credit balances to draw upon. The 
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losses will have to fall directly on the 
capital of the spinning companies, 
crippling them it may be for years to 
come. 

But this, it may be said, is an ex- 
ceptional crisis. We grant that it is, 
but it happens often enough to discount 
very considerably the average results of 
the trade. In the twenty years from 
1884 to 1903 there were half a dozen 
bad ones, in which not only were no 
dividends earned but deficits were re- 
ported to the amount of fully a quarter 
million sterling (£266,766). The ag- 
gregate profits in the fourteen pros- 
perous years were £2,658,000, leaving 
for the whole twenty years a net profit 
of £2,391,000, or at the rate of £119,- 
500 per annum. The average amount 
of share capital engaged in the industry 
between 1884 and 1903 may have been 
three millions sterling, on which £119,- 
500 per annum would be rather less 
than four per cent. The dividends 
actually paid by the companies on the 
Oldham share list averaged for the 
whole twenty years only £3.7.6 per cent. 
If the weaving sheds did not make a 
more generous return than the spinning 
mills, the cotton industry as a whole 
could hardly claim to have been very re- 
munerative. No doubt large fortunes 
have been made in it as was bound to 
happen under such speculative condi- 
tions. Even these, however, are becom- 
ing less and less frequent, while they 
are more and more liable to be offset by 
heavy losses. 

Lancashire is justly regarded as one 
of the most active and progressive coun- 
ties in Great Britain. On the surface it 
also appears to be one of the most pros- 
perous. Its income tax returns very prob- 
ably rank next to those of London. But 
behind all that may lurk a disquieting 
doubt as to the adequate amount of 
yield it obtains from the capital en- 
gaged in its staple industry. Four per 
cent. per annum would be a very poor 
return on capital exposed to so many 
risks and vicissitudes as the cotton trade 
always has been and always will be sub- 
ject to. Both for the manufacturer and 
the operative it is full of uncertainties. 
It is precarious in its supply of raw ma- 


terial, in its labor conditions, in its fiscal 
restrictions and in its foreign markets. 
There is no commodity we produce 
which is so much at the mercy of tariffs, 
and of international competition, to say 
nothing of “corners” and “shipping 
rings.”” No branch of our foreign trade 
is so erratic or fluctuates so rapidly. It 
is overrun with the most perplexing 
cross currents. 

Lancashire resents the slightest sug- 
gestion of cotton being an “exotic” in- 
dustry, but the above facts prove it to be 
exotic in a double sense. It is depen- 
dent upon foreign producers for the 
whole of its raw material, and on for- 
eign markets for four-fifths of its con- 
sumption. These two drawbacks put 
Lancashire in an entirely different posi- 
tion to our other manufacturing dis- 
tricts. It is in a unique fiscal category 
of its own. If any county in the 
United Kingdom had an excuse for 
sticking to free imports it is Lanca- 
shire. For the very simple, business 
reason that the seventy-three and one- 
half millions sterling worth of cotton 
goods it has to dispose of abroad are of 
far greater consequence to it than the 
seven and one-quarter millions sterling 
it imports. 

Import duties are of small importance 
in Lancashire compared with the supply 
of raw material. Now that the cotton 
manufacturers have taken the latter 
question seriously in hand, let us hope 
that they may soon find some escape 
from their present intolerable situa- 
tion. Anything that a preferential 
tariff could do for them is insignificant 
compared with what they are at last do- 
ing for themselves. They may be re- 
proached with lukewarmness toward Mr. 
Chamberlain, but their chief fault is 
that they did not begin years ago the 
campaign of self-help which they are 
now starting at the eleventh hour. 

Do what they may, however, they can 
never make cotton anything else than 
an “exotic” industry in this country. It 
will always be a hard task for them to 
justify on any broad ground of national 
interest or well being the sacrifice, in 
1846, of corn growing to cotton manu- 
facturing. Undoubtedly there are tens 
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of thousands of factory hands who 
would to-day be healthier, happier, and 
better off if they had stuck to the soil 
as their fathers did. They might not 
have been able to spend twenty or thirty 
pounds on a seaside holiday, but they 
would at least have been safe from cot- 
ton famines, American “corners,” short 
time, and short commons. 


Tue Fiscat RerormM MoveMENT. 


For American and also Canadian 
readers the most interesting question 
likely to arise out of these economic and 
political troubles of the old country 
will be how they are likely to affect 
the fiscal reform movement. Will 
they stimulate or retard it? A few 
days’ observation of public meetings 
and discussions in the press will furnish 
a conclusive answer to that question. 
That Cobdenite free trade is on its last 
legs, not even the people who continue 
to call themselves free traders will dis- 
pute. The real issue now is, how much 
or how little of it are they going to have 
to give up. Their own policy, as em- 
bodied in Mr. Lloyd-George’s budget, 
is almost as far removed from the free 
trade of 1846 as tariff reform is. We 
are now striking deeper issues than 
either of these. 

To all appearance we are on the eve 
of a revolution in our ideals of indus- 
trial life. For more than half a cen- 
tury we have cherished with very little 
reflection or criticism ideals which arose 
out of circumstances entirely different 
from those of to-day. Produced as they 
were by a violent reaction against fiscal 
restrictions imposed on food and raw 
materials alike, they rushed to the op- 
posite extreme and set up the worship 
of cheapness. Since they came into 
vogue the greatest industry has been 
the one which could produce a given 
article at the lowest possible price. A 
new political economy was created with 
minimum cost of production as its cor- 
ner-stone. Cheap food, cheap labor, 
cheap transportation, cheap government, 
were all expected to contribute to the 
cheapening of production. Then all 
that remained to be done was to find 


open markets throughout the world for 
these cheap products. 

That ideal of industrial life ruled 
England for fully half a century. But 
its hold has of late been weakening. A 
moral revolt against it has begun, and 
though as yet vague and incoherent, it 
is steadily gathering strength. This 
moral revolt was one of the invisible and 
unsuspected forces which gave to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s fiscal crusade its marvel- 
lous impetus. In the fiscal question by 
itself there is nothing to excite popular 
enthusiasm. The details of our foreign 
trade and the technicalities of customs 
duties have no intrinsic fascination. Of 
the thousands who have struggled with 
them, not one in a hundred has mastered 
even their rudiments. The popular in- 
terest which they have maintained for 
years in succession must therefore find 
some other explanation. Some senti- 
ment hitherto latent in the public mind 
must have caught fire from Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s appeal. Otherwise doctrines 
which for a whole generation had been 
falling on deaf ears could not have sud- 
denly roused the nation to fever heat. 
Reaction against cheapness as the chief 
ideal of industrial life may well be such 
a sentiment. 


New InpvustriAt IpEas. 


The new political economy to which 
we are slowly and almost unconsciously 
advancing is founded on the principle 
that there are higher standards of in- 
dustrial success than the minimum cost 
of preduction. In a country with nearly 
forty-five millions of inhabitants, crowd- 
ed together on two comparatively small 
islands, public health has to be thought 
of even before cheap food and clothes. 
Fresh air is even more important than 
the big loaf. As these truths come to 
be fully realized, our staple industries 
are no longer judged merely by the 
profits they earn. Their sanitary con- 
ditions are also considered, and a 
healthy industry which pays only mod- 
erately well is preferred to an un- 
healthy one which is more lucrative. 

Where as in these islands there are 
between fourteen and fifteen millions 
of workers, male and female, their well 
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being has now to be as much regarded as 
the cost of the goeds they produce. Their 
homes, their families, their physical and 
moral conditions, their efficiency as 
workmen, their earning power, the regu- 
larity or otherwise of their employment; 
in a word, their means of living useful, 
productive lives will all pve taken into 
account in judging the relative values 
of their respective trades. One which 
surrounds itself with sober, healthy and 
industrious workpeople will stand better 
with the public than one which draws 
its labor from the slums. 

ADVANCE oF “HuMANITARIAN SOcIAL- 
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ISM. 


In the above sense the British public 
have become strongly socialistic. Hu- 
manitarian socialism is beginning to 
pervade our churches, our municipal 
services and even our joint stock com- 
panies. To that kind of socialism no 
thoughtful person has any objection. 
The only question is how to carry it out 
wisely and prudently. It is the human- 
itarian and Christian socialists who 
strenuously oppose the proletarian sort 
which is the special brand of our trade 
unionists and labor members of Parlia- 
ment. The latter have so far fought 
simply and solely for their own hand. 
A more bare-faced and persistent set of 
class monopolists never got into a Leg- 
islature than we have now in the House 
of Commons.- They initiate nothing, 
support nothing and tolerate nothing 
which is not altogether in the interests 
of labor. 

They do not even act for their own 
class as a whole. They have formed 
within it a select and privileged caste, 
numbering about a sixth of the total 
number, which gets all the parliament- 
ary sops and the industrial advantages. 
The Independent Labor Party and the 
trade unionists between them own the 
labor vote, but they represent in reality 
less than two millions out of fourteen 
million wage-earners. They exploit 
the other twelve millions by talking to 
them socialism of the rankest and _ hot- 
test brand. This game succeeded ad- 
mirably at the last general election, and 


it is expected to succeed still better in 
the coming election. But like the ver- 
dict of Lancashire, that is one of the 
tantalising uncertainties in the outlook. 


A Livety Year AHEAD. 


Altogether the British public have a 
lively year before them in 1910. For 
the Asquith Cabinet, it is to be a life 
and death crisis. For Mr. Balfour and 
his tariff reformers, it is to be a chance 
to retrieve the disaster of 1905. For 
the socialists, it is to be a golden oppor- 
tunity to capture more of the labor 
vote, and thereby to strengthen their 
hold on the House of Commons. For 
the British employer, it is to be a time 
of fear and trembling—a fateful year, 
which is either to deliver him from the 
socialist yoke of Mr. Lloyd-George or 
to fix it more firmly upon him. For the 
City, it is to be a year of great anxiety 
and st<nense, ending, it is to be hoped, 


in a ‘' restoration of confidence. 
For n banks, it is to be a year 
of ¢ ; and dignified discus- 
sions ‘serves. For the in- 
ternatio:. market, it is to be a 


year of keen ‘ for gold and 
possibly of red .. creations. 
Whatever else may happen, it is to be a 
year «“ “vacing up for John Bull. He 
is at last realizing how slack and flabby 
he has been of late and how much 
ground he has lost through it in the 
markets of the world. Do not be sur- 
prised if he makes a desperate effort to 
retrieve himself. And wish him well if 
he should, for there is no one else ready 
yet to fill his place among the nations. 


PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED. 


pe rrce articles relating to the every- 
day work of banks, savings banks 
and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in THe Banxers Macaztne. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a clear 
and interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor wil] 
be paid for on publication. 
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THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


By William Henry Smith. 


; = greatest banking institution in 

the world is the United States 
Treasury. Originally it was not intend- 
ed or designed to act in a banking ca- 
pacity, but circumstances arose about 
fifty years ago which brought about a 
change of policy and to-day the Treas- 
ury may be called the great reserve 
bank of the nation. When money grows 
tight in Wall Street, or is needed in the 
agricultural sections to move the crops, 
the bankers turn to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and he opens his vault 
doors, and pours out his hoarded gold 
by the millions. 

As originally designed the Treasury 
Department was simply to be the fiscal 
agent of the Government to collect the 
revenue and disburse it in discharge of 
the Government’s obligations or to pay 
the current expenses. 

In this article it is not designed to 
discuss the question as to whether the 
circumstances justified the change, or 
whether the policies adopted are finan- 
cially sound. On both of these ques- 
tions there always has been, and always 
will be, a diversity of opinion. Some 
eminent financiers hold the policy which 
now governs to be both wise and pru- 
dent, while others, on the contrary, look 
at it as dangerous in the extreme, and 
believe that, sooner or later, it will lead 
to disaster. 


OrIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE DEPART- 
MENT. 


The design of this article is to give 
a brief sketch of the origin and growth 
of the Department, from the time when 
Alexander Hamilton, with four subor- 
dinate officers and less than a dozen 
clerks, composed the entire working 
force at the capital of the nation, to 
the present, when a small regiment of 
officials and about eight thousand clerks 
and other employees are required in 
Washington alone, while throughout the 
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country are scattered more than twenty 
thousand persons whose names are on 
the payroll of the Department. Of 
those in Washington about one-half are 
employed in the active work of the De- 
partment and the other half in the 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving, 
busy making paper money or printing 
bonds, and other securities of the Gov- 
ernment, and making revenue stamps. 
It will be readily seen, from the figures 
given, that the Treasury Department, 
in numbers employed, has grown much 
faster than the country has grown in 
population. 

Although the details of collecting 
customs duties are identically the same 
to-day as those promulgated by Oliver 
Wolcott, when he was Secretary of the 
Treasury in the Administration of 
President John Adams, the methods of 
transacting business in the other 
branches of the service have been very 
materially changed within the last few 
years. There was a time when the pol- 
icy of the Government seemed to be to 
put off the settlement of a claim just 
as long as possible, and many claims 
grew grey with years, and musty from 
long confinement in the Treasury 
pigeon-holes before they were settled; 
but now there is a disposition to be rea- 
sonably prompt in acting upon a claim 
when it has been filed. 

Formerly it was the rule to pass only 
on the specific matter set up in a claim, 
leaving the claimant, if later he thought 
something else was due him, to file a 
claim for that. For instance, if a sol- 
dier or army officer filed a claim for 
commutation rations, that, and _ that 
only, was passed upon, although the 
Treasury officials might find there was 
also due, clothing, travel pay, or even 
salary; but now, if he files a claim for 
commutation of rations the entire rec- 
ords are searched, and if any amount is 
due him on any other account it is al- 
lowed. 
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These changes in methods have been 
brought about during late years. They 
are sound in principle and save a vast 
amount of labor for the clerical force 
of the Department. 

While on this branch of the subject, 
as an exemplification of the rapidity 
with which claims are now adjudicated, 
it may be mentioned that some two or 


three years ago Congress by a new law , 


dumped on the Auditor for the War 
Department, between the months of 
July and December, nearly 250,000 
claims. Within less than _ eighteen 
months more than 200,000 of them 
were examined and adjudicated, and 
this in addition to the claims filed daily 
in the regular order of business. 

When the united Colonies broke away 
from their allegiance to King George 
they found one of their most pressing 
needs to be a Treasury Department, or 
fiscal agency, to collect a revenue with 
which to meet the expenses incurred by 
the war. Armies could not be main- 
tained in the field without some means 
of paying for their subsistence at least. 
The provisional Government of the Col- 
onies was almost wholly without power 
of procuring a revenue, and the Treas- 
ury Department was more for the pur- 
pose of keeping the accounts than the 
collecting of a revenue. In fact, it was 
a Treasurer, more than anything else, 
that was needed, one to care for and 
handle what money was obtained by 
loans or from other sources, and about 
three weeks after the adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence a law was 
enacted for the selection of a Treas- 
urer, and prescribing his duties. It was 
a rather crude law, made for the occa- 
sion, but it furnished the precedent for 
the later law establishing a Treasury 
Department. Under that law Michael 
Hillegas and George Clymer were ap- 
pointed joint Treasurers with a salary 
of $500 annually. They performed 
their duties so acceptably that the next 
year the salary was increased to $800. 
Hillegas served until the close of the 
Revolutionary War. Providing for a 
Treasurer was soon followed by the ap- 
pointment of an Auditor General, and 
in November, 1778, Jonathan Trum- 


bull, Jr., was made Comptroller at a 
salary of $4,000. 


Rosert Morris Mape SupeERINTEND- 


ENT OF FINANCE. 


The need of money increased with 
each year, and the Continental Congress 
was put to its wits’ end to raise the 
funds necessary to meet the growing 
demands of the army. The office of 
Superintendent of Finance was estab- 
lished, and Robert Morris was selected 
for that important and trying position. 
What he accomplished, how he did not 
spare his cwn fortune nor the fortunes 
of his friends, are matters recorded in 
the political history of the country. He 
was in reality a “Finance Minister” in 
the sense of that term in Europe. In 
those days, on the Continent of Eu- 
rope, a Finance Minister was not mere- 
ly a fiscal agent, but his duties were to 
discover plans or schemes for raising a 
revenue, and as the only means resorted 
to were loans or taxation, the Finance 
Minister who could discover the more 
objects on which a tax could be levied 
was regarded as the ablest. 

Morris, when made Superintendent 
of Finance, did not become either the 
collector of the revenue or the disburs- 
ing officer of the Government; but as he 
had displayed great financial ability in 
his own private business, it was believed 
that same ability would enable him to 
secure money for the needs of Con- 
gress, and that confidence was not mis- 
placed. 

Jealousies were the bane of the Rev- 
olution, and frequently thwarted the 
best and wisest efforts of the really 
patriotic. Morris had these jealousies 
to contend with. The Colonies, al- 
though united as against Great Britain, 
were divided into three hostile camps, 
each jealous of the other, and each de- 
manding a share in everything. Morris 
was able, while the war continued, to 
fight down this jealousy; but when 
peace came, then the New England 
camp and the Southern camp demanded 
a representation in the control of the 
finances, and these demands had to be 
complied with, for in colonial politics 
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compromises were unknown between 
sections. So it came about that a triple- 
headed financial ministry was organ- 
ized, and between the ministers the 
same sectional jealousies existed as had 
at first forced their appointment, so the 
country’s finances went from bad to 
worse until the situation became intol- 
erable. No one appeared to have any 
reasonable or practicable scheme for 


the raising of a revenue that would ° 


meet the requirements. 


failed or refused, Congress could do 
nothing. It was a gloomy time, and the 
wisest saw nothing in the future but a 
disintegration of the confederacy and 
the relegation of the Colonies back into 
thirteen independent sovereignties. 


HaMILtTon’s FINANcIAL GENIUws. 


It is well that by the ordination of 
Providence every crisis in the affairs 
of nations brings forth the right man 





United States Treasury Building, 1804. From an old woodcut. Burned by the British, 1814. 


At last, in 1786, after discussing the 
situation for several days, Congress 
passed a resolution declaring that a 
crisis had come in the financial affairs 
of the nation, and that it was impos- 
sible, under the present powers of Con- 
gress, to raise sufficient revenue to meet 
current expenses. Under the Articles 
of Confederation, Congress had no con- 
trol over commerce and could only ob- 
tain a revenue by making requisitions 
upon the States. It had no power to 
enforce such requisitions, and if a State 


to lead. The crisis of 1786 and the 
gloomy resolution of Congress brought 
forward Alexander Hamilton. He was 
the only real constructive genius of his 
time; the one whose brain grasped the 
whole situation, and who saw in ad- 
vance the appropriate remedy. Others 
with him saw the necessity of a stronger 
central Government, but he saw how 
that Government was to be formed and 
also saw the whole scheme of raising 
abundant revenues. At his suggestion 
Congress recommended to the States 
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the laying of a five per cent. impost on 
importations. The suggestion was 
adopted by Congress, but some of the 
States would not agree to it. 


OF THE TrEAsURY DEPaRT- 


MENT. 


CREATION 


At last, through the efforts of Ham- 
ilton, Madison, Washington and others, 
a meeting at Annapolis was held which 
resulted in the convention at Philadel- 
phia and the formation of a Constitu- 
tion for “a more perfect union.” It was 
Hamilton’s guiding mind that placed in 
that Constitution the plan of giving 
Congress control over commerce with 
power to levy customs duties, the key 
to the whole financial situation. The 
Constitution was ratified by a sufficient 
number of the States, Washington was 
elected President, and the new Con- 
gress met in New York, March 4, 1789. 
Here was a new Government without 
any of the administrative departments 
necessary to carry on the work of gov- 
erning; but Congress, still filled with 
that sectional jealousy which had been 
the bane of the old Congress, subordi- 
nated everything to the one question of 
determining on the permanent seat of 
government. Hardly a subject could be 
proposed that the vote on it was not de- 
termined along the permanent capital- 
site line. The new Government had no 
funds; it had the power to raise a reve- 
nue, but would not provide the machin- 
ery by which that power was to be ex- 
ercised, so, amid wrangling and bitter- 
ness, matters drifted along until Sep- 
tember, when .finally an act was passed 
for the organization of a Treasury De- 
partment, which should consist of a 
Secretary who should be the head of 
the Department, a Comptroller, an 
Auditor, a Treasurer, a Register, and 
an Assistant to the Secretary. 


Hamitton Appointed THE First SeEc- 
RETARY. 


Now came the momentous question of 
selecting the man to head this impor- 
tant Department, more important then 
than at any future time, for a Secre- 
tary was needed who would not be 


alone the administrative head of the 
Department, but who would be in fact 
a Minister of Finance, who could evolve 
a scheme whereby a revenue could be 
had sufficient for all requirements aid 
without burdening the people already 
struggling under the weight entailed 
by eight years of war. Oliver Wolcott, 
Jr., who had been connected with the 
old Colonial Treasury system, and who 
had some reputation as a financier, was 
an open candidate for the place, but 
Washington was one who always moved 
slowly. There was one man in whose 
financial ability and wisdom the new 
President had the supremest confidence, 
and he turned to Robert Morris for 
counsel in his dilemma. It is highly 
probable he had hoped that Morris 
would himself accept the trying place, 
and it may be he offered him the posi- 
tion, but Morris promptly declared 
there was but one man in the nation 
equal to the task, and ‘that was Alex- 
ander Hamilton. Morris declared that 
Hamilton was the greatest financial 
authority in the country, and if Con- 
gress would follow his suggestions, the 
country would become rich and _ pros- 
perous. Hamilton had been on Wash- 
ington’s staff a part of the time during 
the war, but had been rather summarily 
relieved from duty. Washington knew 
him as an able publicist, and recognized 
that his defense of the Constitution had 
had much to do with securing its ratifi- 
cation, but had not recognized his finan- 
cial knowledge or ability; so the coun- 
try is indebted to Robert Morris for 
securing to its service the man acknowl- 
edged to have been one of the less than 
half a dozen really great Ministers of 
Finance the world has known. 
Hamilton appointed, and as 
Webster so aptly and eloquently said: 
“He smote the rock of the national re- 
sources, and abundant streams of reve- 
nue gushed forth. He touched the dead 
corpse of Public Credit, and it sprung 
upon its feet.” With Hamilton, Wol- 
cott was appointed Auditor; Nicholas 
English, Comptroller; Samuel Mere- 
dith, Treasurer, and Joseph Nourse, 
Register. Mr. Nourse served as Reg- 
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ister nearly forty years. Thus the 
Treasury Department was formed. 


Earrty DIrFicu.ties oF THE DEPART- 
MENT. 


Hamilton found the Treasury empty, 
the new nation without credit, and 
without a scheme for raising a revenue. 
He found it also heavily burdened with 
debt, having inherited the debts of the 
old Colonial Congress, as well as those 


Treasury Building Erected 1835-'40. 


of the Confederation. The first propo- 
sition of the new Minister of Finance 
to Congress was so bold and daring, 
that many thought him insane, or at 
least a visionary. His proposition was 
that Congress should declare that the 
public debt, foreign and domestic, 
should be paid dollar for dollar, and 
that the Federal Government assume 
the war debts of the States. The first 
of the two was startling enough, but 
the second stamped him as a visionary. 
A new nation, without money, without 
revenue, without credit on which to ob- 
tain money, already loaded down with 
debt, to assume an obligation to pay 
millions for which it was not and could 


not be made responsible! The domes- 
tic debt was almost wholly in the hands. 
of the speculators who had bought in 
the evidences at a heavy discount. To 
pay them the price they paid with in- 
terest, was enough, so thought and said 
the wise men in Congress. But Ham- 
ilton urged that the nation to be pros- 
perous must have credit; to be rich the 
people must be prosperous; to declare 
its intention to pay its entire debt dol- 


State Department Building on Right. 


lar for dollar would establish its credit. 
He argued it was not only honest to 
pay dollar for dollar, but that he could 
readily produce a revenue that would 
be amply sufficient. 

To obtain the needed revenue it was 
necessary to make the people prosper- 
ous. He remembered, no doubt, the 
course of that other great Minister of 
Finance, Colbert, who took an impov- 
erished and war-stricken nation, and by 
giving aid and encouragement to the 
industries of his country, in the course 
of a very few years made it again the 
richest and most prosperous in the 
world. What a Minister of Finance 
Louis XIV. had! He was a construc- 
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tive statesman, a creative genius, and 
Alexander Hamilton was the American 
Colbert. 

Hamilton prevailed, the payment of 
the debt was promised, the obligations 
of the several States assumed. He had 
“touched the dead corpse of Public 
Credit, and it sprung to its feet.” Then 
“he smote the rock of the national re- 
sources.” A schedule of customs du- 
ties, planned to produce revenue and at 
the same time encourage American in- 
dustries, was adopted, and the debts 
were paid without trouble, without dis- 
tressing the people. All this was one 
hundred and twenty years ago, and that 
scheme of customs duties still prevails. 

Hamilton started the Government on 
the high road to prosperity, and when 
we have walked in his footsteps we 
have been prosperous and the revenues 
have been abundant; when we have 
strayed away from his line troubles and 
disasters have come. It is not intended 
to follow Hamilton nor any of his suc- 
cessors through the whole course of 
their administration, but to dwell only 
long enough at the important points to 
mark the results. 


Four Great Epocus in THE Depart- 
: MENT’s History. 


The Treasury Department has had 
four great epochs in its history. First, 
when Alexander Hamilton was made 
Secretary; second, when Roger B. Tan- 
ey, at the behest of President Jackson, 
arbitrarily departed from the law and 
the practice as to the custody of the 
public money, resulting later in a finan- 
cial panic that closed the doors of near- 
ly every bank in the country, and still 
later brought about the establishment 
of the present sub-Treasury scheme. 
The third was under Salmon P. Chase, 
when, for the first time in its history, 
the Government went into the banking 
business, and the fourth was when John 
Sherman, with an iron will and the sa- 
gacity of a prudent statesman, brought 
about the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. All intermediate events were 
but secondary, calling for but little 
comment from the historian. Mr. Jef- 
ferson, in his party zeal and strong dis- 
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like of Hamilton, sought to make an 
epoch in the history of the Department, 
but his efforts failed, as will be shown 
when the administration of Albert Gal- 
latin is considered. 


RETIREMENT FROM 
SECRETARYSHIP. 


HaMILtTon’s THE 


It is not necessary to go into the his- 
tory of the causes which brought about 
the retirement of Mr. Hamilton from 
the Treasury Department, more than to 
say that the eighteenth century had its 
“muckrakers,” and that they are not a 
product of the twentieth century. Be- 
fore he retired, however, he had plant- 
ed his principles of finance and had 
grafted them on the public service so 
that we have the main points with us 
to this day. He was followed in the 
Secretaryship by Oliver Wolcott, Jr., 
who had his first financial lessons under 
the Confederation, and during the ad- 
ministration of Hamilton, first as Aud- 
itor and then as Comptroller. He was 
not a constructive statesman like Ham- 
ilton, but was a master of detail, and 
he was the author of the scheme for the 
collection of customs duties and inter- 
nal taxes, and so perfectly was the 
scheme formulated that to this day 
there has been little or no change. 

Unfortunately for the temporary 
reputation of Mr. Wolcott, the building 
occupied by the Treasury Department 
was destroyed by fire only a few days 
after his retirement from the office of 
Secretary, and before he had removed 
his private papers from the building. 
This gave his enemies the opportunity 
to charge, by inuendo, if not openly, 
that he had caused the fire for the pur- 
pose of destroying all evidence against 
himself and his predecessor of frauds 
against the Treasury. 


Tue First Treasury BuiLpine. 


It will be remembered that Hamilton 
won the assumption of the debts of the 
States by agreeing to give the banks 
of the Potomac the permanent seat of 
the Government. It was determined to 
build a new city in the wilderness, and 
while that city was in process of being 
made ready for the officers of the Gov- 
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ernment it had a temporary habitation 
first at New York and then at Phila- 
delphia. Among the first ‘buildings 
erected for public use in the embryo 
city on the Potomac was a small wooden 
structure designed for the use of the 
Treasury Department. It was located 
on the corner of Fifteenth and Penn- 
sylvania avenue, not far away from 
the President’s house. It was de- 
signed that all the administrative de- 
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majority of the electoral votes, but as 
it was a tie between them the election 
was thrown into the House of Repre- 
sentatives. There, after a protracted 
struggle, in which the bitterness was 
increased, Jefferson was declared a 
winner. In December of that year Mr. 
Wolcott resigned from the cabinet, and 
Samuel Dexter, Secretary of War, was 
placed at the head of the Treasury De- 
partment as Secretary ad interim. 
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partments should be in the immediate 
vicinity of the White House. This new 
home for the Treasury Department was 
an unpretentious structure, two stories 
high, containing some eight rooms. It 
was designed by George Hatfield, an 
English architect, and, perhaps, was 
fairly well suited for the purpose for 
which it was intended. The Secretary’s 
room was in the second story. 

The Government was moved _ to 
Washington from Philadelphia in the 
summer of 1800. It was at a period of 
the most intense political excitement the 
country had known up to that time. 
Jefferson and Burr, the leaders of the 
opponents of the Federalists, received a 


South and West Fronts. 


On January 20, 1801, a fire was dis- 
covered in a room near that used as the 
office of the secretary. It was a wooden 
building, and as there was no fire de- 
partment, and water was scarce, the 
only supply being obtained from one or 
two wells in the vicinity, the building 

yas destroyed. One of the employes 
appeared to be exceedingly officious in 
disseminating the story that while the 
fire was burning he noticed Mr. Wolcott 
loading a cart with papers he had 
brought from one of the rooms, and that 
when he asked for orders the secretary 
curtly told him he had none to give, as 
he was no longes secretary. This story 
got into the papers, and soon was sent 
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broadcast over the country. A commit- 
tee of Congress was appointed to make 
an investigation, the committee com- 
pletely exonerating Mr. Wolcott, find- 
ing that the papers he removed were his 
own personal property and had nothing 
to do with his official acts. Only a few 
nights before the Treasury building was 
destroyed that of the War Department 
had been burned, and political rancor 
was quick to seize upon these two acci- 
dents, coming so close together and so 
near the end of an Administration, as 
being indicative of great frauds which 
it was necessary to conceal. It is pro- 
per to say that an investigation dis- 
closed that no very important docu- 
ments were lost by either conflagration. 
The most important were some con- 
nected with the General Land Office, 
which was under the jurisdiction of the 
Treasury Department. When Virginia 
ceded the territory northwest of the 
Ohio River to the general Government, 
it was necessary to establish a land 
office; and as a goodly part of the reve- 
nue of the Government was expected to 
come from this source, it was made a 
part of the Treasury Department. 
During its history the Treasury De- 
partment was twice afterward destroyed 
by fire. To replace the wooden build- 
ing burned in January, Congress au- 
thorized the erection of one after a 
more pretentious style. This was a 
brick structure, the plans being drawn 
by Mr. Joseph Nourse, who was Reg- 
ister of the Department. It cost, com- 
pleted, $12,000. It was fairly well 
suited for the purpose, and was pro- 
vided with a brick vault in which to 
keep the most valuable documents. In 
August, 1814, the British entered 
Washington, and this, with other public 
buildings, was destroyed, but in antici- 
pation of that unfriendly visit nearly 
all the records had been conveyed to 
Leesburg, Virginia. For two or three 
years the Department occupied tempo- 
rary quarters until a new building could 
be provided. This was much larger 
than the one destroyed. The country 
had grown rapidly, and even before the 
destruction by fire the need of larger 
quarters had been felt, and some efforts 
3 


had been made to induce Congress to 
make an appropriation for an addition 
to the building. 

The new building was ready for oc- 
cupancy in 1817, and it stood until May, 
1833, when fire once more left the De- 
partment without a home. By this fire 
nearly the whole of the correspondence 
of the secretary from the first organiza- 
tion of the Department was lost. It was 
believed at the time the fire was the 
work of an incendiary. An investiga- 
tion was made by order of President 
Jackson, conducted by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Secretary of State and 
Attorney General, but no definite con- 
clusion was reached as to the origin of 
the fire. 

After this fire the Department rented 
a building occupied by one William 
Cox as a residence and liquor store. 
Out of this circumstance grew an amus- 
ing petition to Congress a year or two 
later. In his petition Cox set forth that 
to give the Government possession “he 
removed at an immense sacrifice, ex- 
pense and breakage, and in such a hurry 
and confusion” that his loss was very 
great; that “having to occupy three dif- 
ferent buildings his liquors and wines 
were all shaken up, and rendered en- 
tirely unsalable.” He also related how 
at one time the rains fell so heavily that 
the water to a depth of three feet got 
into the cellar where his liquors and 
wines were stored and watered his stock 
without his permission, and to such an 
extent as to cause him great loss, and 
at another time how “a heavy blow and 
rain” caused the shelving in his store- 
room to fall, whereby his most costly 
Maderia was destroyed. Misfortune 
seems to have followed Mr. Cox, for his 
petition relates how one night thieves 
entered his store and robbed his till of 
$73. For all these losses, together with 
the trouble and expense entailed on him 
in his frequent movings, he asked to be 
reimbursed. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE PRESENT BUILDING. 


It was not until 1836 that Congress 
authorized the construction of a new 
building, and there was much wrangling 
over deciding on a site. It was pro- 
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posed to put a clause in the bill provid- 
ing that the site selected should be such 
as not to obstruct the view along the 
avenue from the Capitol to the White 
House. Just at that time a war was 
going on between the two houses of 
Congress and the President, and it may 
be the Congressmen wanted to have it so 
they could watch the White House from 





the future.- Since that time three large 
wings have been added, and yet the De- 
partment has been compelled to pur- 
chase two other large buildings, and 
rent some two or three more, and is 
still crowded for room, and this, too, 
after several bureaus have been taken 
away from it and placed under other 
departments. 
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Placing a Column on West Front of the Treasury, 1861. 


their end of the avenue. The clause was 
not put in the bill, but it was under- 
stood as being the desire of Congress 
that the avenue view should be left un- 
obstructed. The bill provided an ap- 
propriation of $100,000, and the build- 
ing was to be made as nearly fireproof 
as possible. There was much contention 
in Congress over this large appropria- 
tion and many members wondered what 
would be the need of so large a build- 
ing, and it was frequently predicted 
that the proposed building would be 
large enough for a hundred years to 
come. How little those men saw into 


After the appropriation was made 
there was considerable delay in select- 
ing a site. The story goes that Presi- 
dent Jackson got tired of the delay, and 
one morning walked out in his nervous, 
impatient way, sent for the architect, 
and then sticking his cane in the ground, 
said: “Put the cornerstone there, sir; 
put it there!” Whether this tradition 
be true or not, certain it is that when 
Congress inquired of him why he placed 
the building on that site the architect 
replied that he did so by the positive 
orders of the President. The work of 
building proceeded so slowly that after 
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awhile Congress grew impatient, and 
the selection of the site once more came 
into question. A committee condemned 
the plan, the material and the site, set- 
ting up that the material was not fire- 
proof, and that if the building was con- 
tinued on the present plan it would 
necessitate the tearing down of the 
building occupied by the State Depart- 
ment, and recommended that the work 
be stopped, the building torn down and 
the material used for the erection of a 
new building for the Postoffice Depart- 
ment, which also had been burned. The 
recommendations of the committee were 
not concurred in, and work was re- 
sumed. By 1842 the building was com- 
pleted at a cost of $660,773. 

The country continued to grow, and 
with it the demands for an increased 
Treasury Department. By 1865 it had 
grown out of the quarters that twenty 
years before were thought large enough 
to answer for a hundred years, and Con- 
gress ordered the erection of three new 
wings, one on the south end and an- 
other on the north, and one on the west 
side, and appropriated $300,000 to be- 
gin the work on the south wing, which 
was completed in 1861. The war came, 
and all further work was stopped until 
1864 when the building of the west 
wing was commenced. In 1866 the 
State Department was moved and its 
building torn down, to make way for 
the north wing, which was commenced 
the following year, and completed in 
1869. By this time the cost of the 
building had reached $6,127,465. Since 
then several hundred thousand dollars 
have been expended in improvements. 
Hundreds of tons of important archives 
belonging to the Department are at 
present stored in buildings which are 
veritable fire-traps, and yet Congress 
hesitates to put up a fire-proof building 
for these valuable records. In _ the 
vaults of the building are stored millions 
of gold and silver and paper money, 
and other millions of what is known as 
“emergency currency,” waiting the time 
when there comes a tightness in the 
money market and the banks call for 
relief. 


When the Department was first or- 


ganized it consisted of a Secretary, an 
Assistant to the Secretary, one Auditor, 
a Comptroller, a Register and a Treas- 
urer. The official force now consists of 
a Secretary, three Assistant Secretaries, 
six Auditors, a Comptroller and an as- 
sistant, a Register, a Treasurer, an 
Assistant Treasurer, a Deputy Assist- 
ant Treasurer, appointed by the Treas- 
urer, a Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, a Director of the Mint, a Comp- 
troller of the Currency with two assist- 
ants, one appointed by the President 
and one by the Secretary, and a Gen- 
eral Superintendent of Life Saving 
Service. 
(To be continued.) 


IRRIGATION IN MEXICO. 


I* a recent report Consul Clarence A. 
Miller, of Matamoros, calls attention to 

the operations of an irrigation com- 
pany which has undertaken the improve- 
ment and settlement of a vast tract of 
land lying in the lower Rio Grande and 
San Juan valleys, and points out the great 
opportunities offered to American manu- 
facturers and merchants by the develop- 
ment of this near-by Mexican territory. 
He says: 

“The company owns some 2,000,000 acres 
in northern Tamaulipas, bordering on the 
Rio Grande and San Juan rivers, and has 
received a subsidy of about $6,000,000 gold 
from the Mexican government to be used 
in the development of this tract and for 
the establishment of irrigation plants and 
the purchase of machinery. By the terms 
of its concession the company is bound, 
first, to irrigate a tract of 250,000 acres 
on the Rio Grande, and afterwards another 
tract of 350,000 acres on the San Juan, to 
furnish thirty inches of water yearly for 
each acre, and within the next five years 
to place 12,000 families on the land. 

“To solve the problem of settlers, a col- 
onization company has been formed, which 
agrees to supply a given number of fami- 
lies each year from Europe, and families 
may even be brought from China and Japan 
to be placed on land that lies more than 
60 miles from the American border. The 
immigrants will be permitted to settle in 
the tract without a cash payment, and will 
be allowed to pay for the land out of 
profits made from it. The probable cost to 
such settlers will be about $50 gold per 
acre, a price which is much lower than that 
now brought by land on the Texas side of 
the river.” 








Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., 
Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act. 


IMPORTANT ‘LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST 
TO BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the Magazine’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 


Attention is also directed to the 
this Department. 


FALSE ENTRY—NOTE GIVEN TO 
INCREASE BANK’S ASSETS. 
HAYES vs. UNITED STATES. 
U. 8. CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS, EIGHTH 
CIRCUIT, MARCH 17, 1909. 


If the officers of a national bank should 
procure a note to be given to the bank 
by an irresponsible person, for the pur- 
pose of apparently, but not really, mag- 
nifying the bank’s assets, and should there- 
after make an entry in a report required 
by law to be made tc the Comptroller of the 
Currency, including such note as a bona 
fide asset of the bank, with intent to de- 
ceive the Comptroller, this would be a false 
entry within the meaning of the national 
bark act. 

But where the maker of the note is a 
responsible person and the bank may en- 
force the same against him, the mere fact 
that he made the same without considera- 
tion and for the purpose of preventing an 
impairment of the capital stock of the 
bank does not make the entry a false one. 


EFORE Apams, Circuit Judge, and 


Riner and Amipon, District 
Judges. 
Apams, Circuit Judge: Defendant 


Hayes was charged in the indictment 
with having violated the provisions of 
section 5209 Rev. St. (U. S. Corp. St. 
1901, p. 3497) by making a false entry 
in a report made to the Comptroller of 
the Currency, on November 17, 1904, 
concerning the condition of the First 
National Bank of Lexington, Okl., of 
which he was cashier. The false entry 
charged to have been made concerned 
36 


“Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” 


included in 


the amount of loans and discounts of 
the bank on November 10, 1904. He 
was convicted, and brings the case here 
for review. 

Whether or not there was a false en- 
try in fact depends upon whether a cer- 
tain note made by one Ray Farmer, 
amounting to $1,125, was properly 
treated in the report as a loan and dis- 
count. The counsel for the government 
make this concession in their brief: 

The whole case depends upon the eviden- 
tiary fact whether the note for $1,125, 
purporting to have been given by one Ray 
Farmer, which entered into and contribu- 
ted to the aggregate of loans and discounts 
reported and alleged to be false, was a loan 
or discount of the bank. 

The facts are practically undisputed. 
For some time prior to November 10 the 
financial condition of the bank had been 
dubious and uncertain. The president, 
James, the cashier, Hayes, and the as- 
sistant cashier, Ingram, had not drawn 
their salaries for about five months. The 
total amount of the unpaid salaries was 
$1,125. The reason for not drawing 
them was that the addition of that 
amount to the expense account would 
show an impairment of the capital of 
the bank. Each of those officers, hav- 
ing individual accounts in the bank, had 
overdrawn the same in the aggregate to 
the amount of their unpaid salaries, 
namely, $1,125. Sime time before 
November 10 a bank examiner, on look- 
ing over the affairs of the bank, re- 
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quired the overdrafts to be made good. 
To accomplish this the officers got Mr. 
Farmer to execute his note to the bank 
for their accommodation, had it dis- 
counted by the bank and entered in the 
books as a loan and discount like any 
other note of that character, and had 
the proceeds credited to their individual 
accounts, thereby making good their 
overdrafts. 

The evidence discloses that Farmer 
was induced to make the note, after a 
full explanation of the condition of the 
bank, for the purpose of raising a fund 
to cancel the overdrafts. The note was 


accommodation paper so far as the offi- 


cers were concerned. As between them 
and Farmer, the former were the prin- 
cipal debtors and the latter was the 
surety only; but, as to the bank, Farm- 
er was the principal, if not the only, 
debtor, and without any doubt became 
liable to the bank for the amount of 
the note, which had been discounted at 
his request in order to enable his 
friends to make good their overdrafts 
and thus conform to the requirements 
of the bank examiner. 

The testimony has all been very care- 
fully examined, and we fail to find any- 
thing indicating that this was a sham 
transaction in any other sense than that 
it was an accommodation note. There 
is no substantial evidence tending to 
show that Farmer was insolvent or un- 
able to respond to the demand of the 
bank for the payment of the note at any 
time, or that there was any understand- 
ing between him and the officers of the 
bank that he should not be held on the 
note if they should be unable to pro- 
tect him from liability by paying it or 
taking care of it themselves. It is true 
there are some declarations proved 
against the defendant in this case to the 
effect that Farmer “was not supposed to 
pav the note,” and the bank examiner 
testified, six months after the note was 
given, that he asked defendant Hayes 
about it, and that the latter then said: 

It was no obligation of Ray Farmer; 
that it was an accommodation note of 


himself, Mr. Ingram, and Mr. James, but 
Ray Farmer was not liable. 


After reading the testimony, and con- 


sidering all the declarations of Hayes 
relied upon to show that the note was 
not a genuine or real transaction, we 
have reached the conclusion that, giving 
full force and effect to all his declara- 
tions, they are referable to the accom- 
modation character of the note solely, 
and, so treating them, they clearly and 
truthfully express the legal relations 
between Farmer and the persons for 
whose accommodation the note was 
made, namely, that as between them 
Farmer was not supposed to pay it— 
that as between them Farmer was not 
liable. In view of this kind of testi- 
mony and of the relation of the parties, 
we have concluded that there is no sub- 
stantial testimony in this case which 
warranted the jury in finding that this 
was a mere sham transaction, devised 
for a wrongful purpose, and with the 
intent that under no _ circumstances 
should Farmer be liable to the bank 
on it. 

While evidence, to convict of crime, 
may be circumstantial and inferential in 
its character, it must always rise to that 
degree of convincing power which sat- 
isfies the mind beyond a reasonable 
doubt of guilt. This can never be the 
case when the evidence as produced is 
entirely consistent with innocence in a 
given transaction. We are of opinion 
that all the evidence relied on to show 
that there was an understanding that 
the Farmer note should be treated dif- 
ferently from any other accommodation 
paper held by any bank among its as- 
sets, when taken in connection with the 
admitted facts of this case, is entirely 
consistent with an innocent regarding 
of the paper in November, 1904, as a 
proper and lawful item of loans and 
discounts. 

It may be conceded that if the officers 
of the bank procure a note to be given 
to the bank by an irresponsible person, 
with the intent of apparently, but not 
really, magnifying the bank’s assets, 
and should thereafter make an entry in 
a report required by law to be made to 
the Comptroller of the Currency, in- 
cluding such note as a bona fide asset of 
the bank, with either of the intents de- 
nounced by section 5209, such an entry, 
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even though of a paper in actual exist- 
ence would be a false entry, within the 
meaning of section 5209. This, we 
think, would not contravene the doc- 
trine of Coffin vs. United States, 156 
U. S. 432, and other like cases. But 
such concession does not help the gov- 
ernment in this case. There was no 
substantial testimony tending to show 
that the note here involved as the sub- 
ject of the false entry was any such 
sham affair as stated in the concession 
just made. 

Believing that there was no case 
against the defendant on the merits, 
and that the court erred in not giving 
the instruction for a peremptory verdict 
of not guilty as requested by his coun- 
sel, we refrain from considering the 
legality of the constitution of the grand 
jury which indicted the defendant, and 
other questions of a dilatory or techni- 
cal character, which were exhaustively 
argued by counsel. 

The judgment of the District Court 
is reversed, with directions to grant a 
new trial. 


CASHIER—ISSUE OF HIS INDI- 

VIDUAL CHECK FOR DEPOSIT 

LIABILITY OF BANK. 

CASTELLO vs. CITIZENS 

BANK OF MANAWA. 

SUPREME COURT OF WISCONSIN, OCT. 5, 
1909. 

Where a person deposits money with the 
cashier upon the understanding that the 
deposit is made with the bank, he may re- 
cover the amount of the bank, though the 
check given is the individual obligation of 
the cashier, if this fact is not noticed by 
the depositor at the time, and the check is 
not retained after knowledge of its char- 
acter. 

IMLIN, J.: Upon a complaint 
averring that on August 28, 1906, 

the plaintiff deposited with defendant 
bank $1,527.04 under a contract made 
with said bank that, if the said money 
should remain on deposit for a period 
of six months from said date, said bank 
would pay to the plaintiff said sum with 
interest thereon at the rate of three per 
cent. per annum, or, if not left six 
months so as to draw said rate of inter- 





STATE 


est then to be paid to the plaintiff at 
any time prior to the expiration of said 
six months on her demand, and that de- 
mand was made and payment refused, 
the plaintiff recovered of the defend- 
ant bank the said sum with interest 
from the date of demand. Defendant 
appeals, alleging error, in that there 
was a material variance between the a!- 
legations of the complaint and the 
proofs, and error in overruling cefend- 
ant’s motion for direction of a verdict 
in its favor. 

The evidence of the respondent tend- 
ed to show that her husband, having 
this money in the hands of defendant’s 
cashier deposited in the account of the 
latter in the defendant bank and pres- 
ently payable, desired to give the money 
to the respondent, and made this known 
to the cashier, the respondent, and 
others present. He told the cashier to 
give the respondent a certificate of dc- 
posit, and advised her to get a certifi- 
cate of deposit. 

The cashier then informed her that, 
if she left the money in the bank for six 
months, she would get three per cent. 
interest, and, if she took it out before 
that time, she would not get any inter- 
est, and at the same time wrote out his 
personal check on the defendant bank 
and handed it to the respondent, who 
looked at it, supposing it to be a cer- 
tificate of deposit, and took and kept 
possession of it without demand of pay- 
ment until January 19, 1907, and with- 
out actual knowledge of its true legal 
character. 

Respondent was at the time a mar- 
ried woman 31 years of age, had lived 
on a farm all her life except the two 
years preceding the transaction in 
question, during which time she lived in 
the village with her husband, who kept 
a livery stable. She had no separate 
estate, and had never been in any line 
of business. There was nothing to sug- 
gest a loan of money from respondent 
to the cashier personally unless it be the 
check above mentioned. The cashier 
was the principal executive officer of the 
defendant bank, and had full charge of 
all its business. 

There was upon the foregoing facts 
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at least a question for the jury whether 
or not the cashier understood that the 
respondent and those speaking for her 
were proposing a contract of deposit 
between respondent and the bank to be 
made through the cashier in his official 
capacity, and whether or not the cashier 
did not in this capacity assent to the 
same or designedly lead the respondent 
to believe that he assented to the same, 
prior to the execution of the check in 
question. As to the respondent, the 
cashier was prima facie representing 
the bank, and he in no way prior to the 
execution of the check brought the fact 
to her notice or knowledge that he was 
acting or claiming to act in his per- 
sonal or individual capacity. 

The contractual effect of passing out 
the check under the circumstances to an 
inexperienced woman was at least a 
matter for the jury. (Kaley vs. Van 
Ostrand, 134 Wis. 443.) If the cashier 
intended that the plaintiff should under- 
stand the respondent was making a con- 
tract with the bank and the plaintiff 
did so understand, that is sufficient; 
there being an obvious consideration 
for such a contract. The cases cited by 
the respondent and above noted amply 
sustain the authority of the jury to find 
a contract of deposit between the re- 
spondent and the bank upon this evi- 
dence. (Heim vs. First Nat. Bank of 
Humboldt, 76 Neb. 831.) 

The appellant next contends that by 
accepting the .personal check of the 
cashier on August 28, 1906, then fail- 
ing to examine it carefully or to read 
it, and thereafter holding it until Jan- 
uary 19, 1907, without examination of 
the check or objection, brought the case 
within the rule of Bostwick vs. Insur- 
ance Co., 116 Wis. 392, and that the 
trial court should have directed a ver- 
dict for defendant. 

There was no request upon the part 
of the appellant to have the question of 
waiver or estoppel submitted to the 
jury, but it is claimed that by reason of 
the facts aforesaid, coupled with the 
fact that the respondent admitted that 
had she carefully examined the check, 
she would have known the difference 
between that and a certificate of de- 


posit, and the further fact that had she 
presented the check for payment at any 
time within sixty days after its receipt 
by her it would have been paid by the 
cashier, a verdict should not have been 
directed for the appellant. The check 
was headed with the name of the bank, 
followed by these words: “‘Pay to the 
order of Mrs. Thomas F. Castello 
$1,527.04 fifteen hundred twenty seven 
and four one-hundredths Dollars. G. E. 
Soli.” The ordinary form of a certifi- 
cate of deposit following the same head- 
ing would have been: “This certifies 
that Mrs. Thomas F. Castello has de- 
posited in this bank $1,527.04 (repeat- 
ed) payable to her order upon the re- 
turn of this certificate properly en- 
dorsed. G. E. Soli, cashier.” This 
would probably be followed by a mem- 
orandum printed or stamped thereon re- 
lating to the interest terns. The differ- 
ence is very plain to a lawyer, and the 
difference is rather in substance than in 
appearance or form, and to an inex- 
perienced person the difference is not so 
striking as to arouse attention, even 
though such person might, upon care- 
fully reading it, have observed and ap- 
preciated the difference. 

We must take up this question upon 
the assumption that prior to the de- 
livery by the cashier of his personal 
check to the respondent there was an 
oral contract of deposit made and con- 
cluded between the respondent and the 
bank as found by the jury. Its terms 
were all agreed upon, and it remained 
for the cashier to reduce them to writ- 
ing in the form of a certificate of de- 
posit. (Bostwick vs. Insurance Co., 116 
Wis. 392, much relied upon by appel- 
lant, is not in point.) This was an 
action at law to rescind a_ contract 
whereby the insurance company un- 
dertook to deliver a certain kind 
of policy or contract. The trans- 
action sought to be rescinded was, 
in effect, a sale of several policies of 
life insurance to Bostwick and others. 
The latter received and retained for a 
long time the thing purchased without 
carefully examining it for defects 
patent on its face, and during this time 
had the option, in case of death, to hold 
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the insurance company as _ insurer. 
There was no existing insurance con- 
tract between Bostwick and the com- 
pany at the time the company sent in 
the proposed policy, but the policy was 
forwarded to Bostwick in execution of 
a contract for the same and under a 
claim that it complied with the prior 
executory agreement. 

In the case at bar there was first a 
valid oral contract between the bank 
acting through its cashier and the re- 
spondent for which the cashier without 
the knowledge or consent of the re- 
spondent substituted a writing in a form 
and to a person entirely unauthorized. 
The cashier’s check thus never became 
a contract at all because not assented 
to, nor even a proposal to contract be- 
cause not brought to the attention of the 
other party. The prior oral contract 
could only be revoked by mutual con- 
sent or discharged by release, or its en- 
forcement prevented by estoppel. 

There was neither revocation, release, 


nor estoppel in the case at bar by mere 
retention of this check without knowl- 
edge of its contents on the part of re- 
spondent and under the mistaken im- 
pression that it was given pursuant to 
and truly represented the anterior oral 


contract of deposit. True, the accept- 
ance and retention of the check was 
evidence going to show that the contract 
of deposit was made with the cashier 
personally and not with the bank, while 
the sex and inexperience of the re- 
spondent and her apparent reliance 
upon the bank, and the fact that she did 
not read or examine the check or know 
its contents, were facts tending to the 
contrary. 

Waiver must be with knowledge or 
with reasonable means of knowledge of 
the facts and with intent to forego some 
right, although the knowledge may be 
either actual or constructive and the in- 
tent expressed or implied. (Pabst Brg. 
Co. vs. Milwaukee, 126 Wis. 110; Mc- 
Naughton vs. Insurance Co. [decided 
herewith] 122 N. W. 764.) The pro- 
bative effect of her retention of the 
check under such circumstances is not 
so absolute as to authorize the direction 
of a verdict for the defendant. 


The judgment of the circuit court is 
affirmed. 


NOTE GIVEN TO BANK AS COL- 
LATERAL SECURITY. 


LOWELL vs. BICKFORD. 


SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MAY 4. 1900. 

A bank discounted the note of P., in- 
dorsed by B. This note was not paid at 
maturity, and the bank agreed to give P. 
and B. reasonable time on the note, if B. 
would give a demand note, signed by him- 
self and his wife, as collateral security. 

Held (1) That taking the demand note 
as collateral for the pre-existing debt made 
the bank a holder for value as against B.’s 
wife, who was an accommodation maker; 

(2) That the fact that the note was pay- 
able to the bank did not prevent it from 
becoming a holder for value. 

The holder of a negotiable promissory 
note, payable to bearer or payable to order 
and indorsed in blank, may sue on it in his 
own name; and he is not required to prove 
that he owns the note, or if not that he has 
the consent of the true owner to bring suit 
on it in such form. 


HE Winnisimmet National Bank 
was the holder of a promissory 

note for $1,000, signed by one O. H. 
Perry, payable to and indorsed by the 
defendant Scott Bickford, which fell 
due on March 1, 1902. This note had 
been discounted for Bickford, but Bick- 
ford handed the proceeds to Perry. At 
maturity the note came back unpaid and 
duly protested. The cashier of the 
bank then demanded payment of Bick- 
ford. Bickford said that he was unable 
to pay it then, that the maker was sick 
and would pay it as soon as he got well. 
On the next day the bank agreed to give 
Bickford and Perry reasonable time on 
the note if Bickford would give the 
bank a demand note for the same 
amount, signed by him and his wife. 
This was done on the one hand to put 
the bank in the position of having paper 
for the Perry note, which was not over- 
due, and on the other hand to avoid 
pressing Bickford to an immediate pay- 
ment; and this was stated in terms by 
the officers of the bank to Bickford. 
Thereupon the note sued on was handed 
to the bank by Bickford, on the day of 


its date. This note was a joint and 
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several note, payable on demand to the 
order of the bank, signed by Bickford 
and his wife. 

Lorine, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion): There is nothing inconsistent 
in the bank’s agreeing to give time for 
a reasonable period on the old note if a 
new note payable on demand, signed by 
Scott Bickford and his wife, was given 
as collateral. It is true that the bank 
could have sued Bickford and his wife 
immediately on the new note. But 
Bickford and his wife appear to have 
been willing to take their chance of that 
if time was given on the old note. And 
the reason why they were willing to 
take that chance on the new note is 
plain. The officers of the bank did not 
dare to leave an unpaid overdue note 
uncollected and not in suit, unless they 
had security for it. But the new note 
signed by Bickford’s wife as well as by 
Bickford himself, being payable on de- 
mand, could be safely left uncollected 
and not in suit. 

The promise of the bank to forbear 
suing on the original note was a bind- 
ing promise. The case does not come 
within Jennings vs. Chase, 10 Allen, 
526, and Walker vs. Russell, 17 Pick. 
280, relied on by the defendants. In 
delivering to the bank another note 
signed by his wife as well as by him- 
self the defendant did something he was 
not theretofore bound to do. 

Taking the demand note as collateral 
for the pre-existing debt made the bank 
a holder for value of the note as against 
Carrie S. Bickford, who was an accom- 
modation maker. (Rev. Laws, c. 73, 
§ 42.) (See, also, Goodwin vs. Mass. 
Loan & Trust Co., 152 Mass. 189; Na- 
tional Revere Bank vs. Morse, 163 
Mass. 383, decided before the enact- 
ment of the negotiable instruments 
act.) The fact that the demand note 
was payable to the bank did not pre- 
vent its becoming a holder for value. 
(Boston Steel & Iron Co. vs. Steuer, 
183 Mass. 140; Thorpe vs. White, 188 
Mass. 333.) An accommodation party 
to a note cannot set up lack of a con- 
sideration against a holder for value. 
(Rev. Laws, c. 73, § 46.) This case 


therefore does not come within Ellis vs. 
Clark, 110 Mass. 389, relied on by the 
defendants. No question of pleading 
was raised at the trial, and by Rev. 
Laws, c. 173, § 3, the two makers of 
this note could have been joined in one 
action on their several contracts therein 
contained. . 

There was no pre-existing debt in ex- 
istence when the wife’s note was given 
in Widger vs. Baxter, 190 Mass. 130. 

It is the settled law of this common- 
wealth that a holder of a negotiable 
promissory note payable to bearer or 
payable to order and indorsed in blank 
can sue on it in his own name. (Little 
vs. O’Brien, 9 Mass. 423; Beekman vs. 
Wilson, 9 Metc. 434; Peaslee vs. Mc- 
Loon, 16 Gray, 488; Whitton vs. Hay- 
den, 9 Allen, 408; National Pemberton 
Bank vs. Porter, 125 Mass. 333; Spof- 
ford vs. Norton, 126 Mass. 533.) It 
is not necessary for him to prove that 
he owns the note or if not that he has 
the consent of the true owner to bring 
suit on it in his own name. 


NOTE GIVEN FOR AMOUNT OF 
DEFALCATION—VALIDITY OF 
CONSIDERATION. 


GALENA NAT. BANK vs. RIPLEY. 


SupreME Court or WASHINGTON, Nov. 
12, 1909. 

The forbearance by a bank to press its 
valid claims against the estate of a de- 
ceased officer for his defalcation is a suf- 
ficient consideration for a note for the 
amount of such defalcation executed by the 
officer’s son. 


HIS was a motion for a new trial 
in an action brought upon three 
promissory notes by the Galena Nation- 
al Bank against E. Ripley. The motion 
was based upon a newly discovered let- 
ter written by the cashier of the bank. 
Crow, J. (omitting part of the opin- 
ion): The fact that the cashier desired 
an adjustment of the shortage before 
the arrival of the bank examiner does 
not necessarily show an unlawful or in- 
valid consideration. Such a desire was 
certainly business-like, and no improper 
motive can be inferred from the single 
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fact that the cashier communicated it to 
the respondent and requested him to 
make a settlement of the defaleation by 
giving his notes. The newly discovered 
letter adds no material fact to the case, 
nor does it sustain the respondent’s con- 
tention that the notes were given with- 
out any valid consideration or for an 
invalid consideration. Respondent ad- 
mitted that he did not want his father’s 
defaleation made public. He so stated 
in letters written to appellant before 
and at the time of the execution of the 
original notes. The bank could only 
keep the matter quiet by refraining from 
making any claim against the father’s 
estate, thus releasing its claim, which it 
did. Respondent must have contem- 
plated this forbearance on the part of 
the bank when he wrote the letters and 
later executed the notes. 

In his letter of October 18, 1903, 
transmitting the original notes to the 
appellant bank, he said: “I sign and 
inclose the notes herewith and will try 


to pay every dollar in the specified time. 
But you know what a hard thing that is 
with limited resources. I forward this 
with the understanding that this un- 
happy affair is known only to myself 
and you.” The writing of this letter, 
which was in evidence, is admitted by 
the respondent. His claim that the 
notes were not to be paid by him is 
effectually disputed by it, and by his 
subsequent acts in making renewals and 
partial payments. 

The undisputed facts and circum- 
stances of this case lead to the inevitable 
conclusion that the consideration for the 
notes was the forbearance of the bank 
from prosecuting or pressing its valid 
claim against the father’s estate. Such 
forbearance upon its part constituted a 
good and valid consideration. (Bis- 
singer vs. Lawson, 57 Miss. 36; Nowlin 
vs. Wesson. 93 Ala. 509; Carpenter vs. 
Page, 144 Mass. 315; Taylor vs. Clark 
[Tenn. Ch.] 35 S. W. 442.) 


NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
[Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto.] 


ASSESSMENT — BANK, INCOME 
OF—DEDUCTIONS FOR LOSS- 
ES WRITTEN OFF DURING 
THE YEAR—DATE OF ASCER- 
TAINMENT OF SUCH LOSSES 
ASSESSMENT ACT, 1903, 
AMENDMENT ACT, 1905, CAP. 
50 —“TRANSACTION,” MEAN- 
ING OF. 


In Re Bank or Montreat AssessMENT 
(14 B.C. R., p. 282). 


Form 1 of the schedule of forms to the 
assessment act, as enacted by chapter 50 
of the statutes of 1905, provides among the 
deductions permitted in making returns of 
incomes earned by banks: “Losses written 
off during the year, such losses being writ- 
ten off within six months of the time they 
were ascertained, and not covering trans- 
actions antedating that date more than 
eighteen months :”— 

Held, on appeal, reversing the decision 
of the Court of Revision, that, the enact- 
ment being doubtful as to whether the in- 
ception or completion of the transaction 
was meant, the doubt must be resolved in 
favor of the taxpayer. 


A PPEAL from the Court of Re- 
vision and Appeal at Victoria on 
March 25, 1909. The net income of 
the bank for the year was $94,200, but 
during the year there was written off, 
as losses, sums amounting in the aggre- 
gate to $300,000, extending over a con- 
siderable period of time. The statutory 
form of return of income by banks re- 
quires them to show “losses written off 
during the year; such losses being writ- 
ten off within six months from the time 
they were ascertained and not covering 
transactions antedating that date more 
than eighteen months.” The losses in 
question here admittedly arose out of 
loans made more than twenty-four 
months prior to the time they were writ- 
ten off, but, it was contended, were not 
ascertained until they were written off. 
JupGMeNnT (Hunter, C.J.; Irvine, 
J., and Morrison, J.): The judgment 
of the Court was delivered by Chief 
Justice Hunter, as follows: The ques- 
tion in this appeal is whether or not the 
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appellant bank is right in claiming to 
deduct a loss of $300,000, which was 
admittedly written off within the year 
for which the assessment was made. The 
statute in Form No. 1 provides that de- 
ductions may be made for “losses writ- 
ten off during the year. Such losses be- 
ing written off within six months from 
the time they were ascertained and not 
covering transactions antedating that 
date more than eighteen months.” 

The $300,000 transaction had its in- 
ception long before the eighteen months, 
but the bank contends that the comple- 
tion of the transaction of credit must 
have occurred before the eighteen 
months. If the language had been “and 
not including loans or credits made or 
given more than eighteen months before 
that date,’ the intention would have 
been clear, although the effect would be 
to force banks to reduce the length of 
credit or forbearance which they might 
otherwise extend to customers, which 
might result in some cases in ruin. 

The question, however, is whether the 
word “transaction” is to be interpreted 
as referring to the act of lending or giv- 
ing credit, or to the entire period of for- 
bearance or credit given. Mr. Maclean 
argued that the latter interpretation 
would reduce the last member of the 
clause to a nullity, but it may have been 
designed,as Mr. Senkler suggests, to pre- 
vent banks carrying over in “uncollecti- 
ble debts” accounts losses which they had 
in reality long before written off and so 
prevent evasion of the Act. However 
that may be, I think there is sufficient 
doubt about the matter to resolve it in 
favor of the subject, and that as there is 
nothing to show when the period of 
credit came to an end, I think the ap- 


peal should be allowed. 


CONTRACT — DELEGATION OF 
PAYMENT—REVOCATION OF 
AUTHORITY. 

Tue Bank or Orrawa vs. Hoop (42 

S. C. R., p. 231). 
“THis was an appeal in the judgment 
of the Superior Court in review 
affirming the judgment of the Superior 
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Court of the District of Montreal, by 
which the appellant was ordered to ac- 
count to the respondent for certain 
moneys received by it from the Govern- 
ment of Canada in connection with a 
contract for the construction of public 
works by the firm of Brewder & Mc- 
Naughton. S 

The firm of Brewder & McNaughton, 
contractors for the works to be con- 
structed for the Government, sublet 
their contract to the respondent. After 
assuming the contract, the respondent 
raised a question as to the manner in 
which payments for the work were to 
be made to him, on progressive esti- 
mates, and this formed the subject of 
correspondence between Brewder & Mc- 
Naughton and the appellant, that firm 
having already given the Ottawa branch 
of the bank a power of attorney to draw 
these moneys from the Government. 
The respondent wished to be furnished 
with an undertaking by the bank to pay 
to him in Montreal the moneys it re- 
ceived under the power of attorney, and 
the bank’s manager, at Ottawa, wrote a 
letter to Brewder & McNaughton, stat- 
ing that ‘“‘as each payment is made to 
the bank by the Government it will, with 
your consent, be forwarded to William 
Hood & Son in payment of their work.” 

This arrangement having been as- 
sented to by Brewder & McNaughton, 
the bank wrote to the respondent in re- 
gard to drawing the moneys in Mon- 
treal, referred to the correspondence 
with Brewder & McNaughton and en- 
closed a copy of their letter assenting 
to the arrangement above mentioned. 
The moneys received by the bank from 
the Government were credited to the 
firm of Brewder & McNaughton and, 
upon their instructions, certain of the 
payments were forwarded to the re- 
spondent, none being so forwarded ex- 
cept those so authorized. Subsequently, 
Brewder & McNaughton notified the 
bank to make no more payments to the 
respondent and, on their order, some 
payments were made to another person. 
In August, 1901, Brewder & McNaugh- 
ton became insolvent, the Government 
cancelled their contract and the last 
payment received from the Government 
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by the bank was placed to their credit. 
On refusal by the bank to recognize the 
respondent’s demands for payments 
made from time to time, he brought ac- 
tion against the bank for $3,400, al- 
leged to be due to him out of $3,500, 
alleged to be in possession of the bank, 
and for an account of all moneys re- 
ceived by the bank from the Govern- 
ment. The defence to this action was 
in substance that the only agreement 
the bank made was with Brewder & 
MeNaughton, that this contract was en- 
tered into in Ontario and was governed 
by the law of that province, under 
which there existed no privity of con- 
tract between it and the respondent. 
The respondent’s action was maintained 
at the trial and affirmed, on an appeal, 
by the Court of Review. 

JupGMent: The Court unanimously 
decided that the appeal must be allowed 
and the appellant relieved from the or- 
der to account to the respondent the 
moneys in question. Mr. Justice Iding- 
ton delivered notes of his reason, in 
which he discussed the evidence ad- 
duced and concluded that it did not 
show that the bank had become a party 
in any contract with the respondent by 
which it was bound to account to him 
for the moneys received from the Gov- 
ernment. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE—DRAFTS 
ON BANK—DEATH OF PAYEE 


BEFORE PRESENTATION — 
FOREIGN DOMICILE—RIGHTS 
OF FOREIGN ADMINISTRATOR 
—“HOLDER” OF BILLS—CON- 
TRACT OF DRAWER OF BILLS 
—RIGHTS OF ONTARIO AD- 
MINISTRATOR— MONEY IN 
COURT—RETENTION OF PART 
TO BE PAID OUT IN ONTARIO 
—COSTS. 


Youne vs. Casuion (19 O. L. R., p. 
491). 

Y., domiciled in the State of California, 

when on a visit to the Province of Ontario 


bought from the Bank of Montreal there 
two drafts, for $1,000 each, upon a New 





York bank, and when he died in California 
they were found among his effects, never 
having been presented for acceptance or 
payment. The plaintiff was appointed by a 
California court administrator of Y.’s es- 
tate, and presented the drafts for payment 
to the New York bank, who refused to 
accept, the Bank of Montreal having 
stopped payment of them. The plaintiff 
then claimed the amount of the drafts from 
the Bank of Montreal, and the defendant, 
the Ontario administrator of Y., also 
making a claim and bringing an action 
against the bank, the bank paid $2,000 (less 
costs) into Court, and an issue was directed 
between the plaintiff and defendant: 

Held, that the Bank of Montreal by be- 
coming the drawers of the bills did not un- 
dertake that the New York bank would ac- 
cept and pay in New York, but did guar- 
antee that if the New York did not do 
so, they themselves would, if duly notified, 
reimburse the holder; this was a contract 
with Y., and he might enforce it; it did 
not die with Y.; and the plaintiff, the duly 
appointed representative of Y. in California, 
where the drafts passed into his hands, 
was the holder in the legal and mercantile 
sense; and the money paid into Court 
represented the drafts and was in the same 
ownership. 

As the defendant was the next of kin of 
Y., and all the money was not required for 
payment of debts, it was considered not ad- 
visable to pay money out of Court to a 
foreign administrator, who would necessari- 
ly repay some of it to the defendant in On- 
tario; consequently the latter was allowed 
the option of a reference to determine the 
amount which should be sent to the plain- 
tiff; and the costs of both parties were 
ordered to be paid out of the fund, those 
of the plaintiff in priority. 


HIS was an appeal from the judg- 

ment of Mr. Justice Magee in fa- 

vor of the defendant, under the follow- 
ing circumstances :— 

The late James Young, then domi- 
ciled in the State of California, came to 
Cornwall, Ontario, in the summer of 
1904, there sold a farm of his at Cash- 
ion’s Glen, and, after remaining in Can- 
ada some three or four weeks, returned 
to his home in California. 

When in Cornwall he bought two 
drafts, Nos. 3330 and 3331, for $1,000, 
each, upon the National City Bank, New 
York, from the Bank of Montreal at 
Cornwall. They are in the following 
form :— 
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Bank oF MontTreat, 
Cornwall, Ont., 
September, 24, 1904. 
“No. 3330. 
“1,000.00. 
“Pay to the order of James Young one 
thousand dollars. 
“To the National City Bank, New York. 
“C. E. ABport, 
Manager, 
B. Monk, 
“Acct.” 


as 


These New York drafts are in prac- 
tice cashed at par at any point in the 
United States. He took the drafts with 
him to California, and on March 8, 
1905, died in California, without hav- 
ing cashed them. 

On September 5, 1905, the plaintiff 
in the present proceedings was, by the 
Superior Court of the County of Plu- 
mas, in the State of California, duly 
appointed administrator of the estate. 
The drafts came into his possession as 
such administrator, and he endeavored 
to realize thereon. He endorsed them, 


“Plumas A. Young, administrator of the 
estate of James Young, deceased,” and 


sent them through a local bank for col- 
lection to the New York bank. That 
bank refused payment, as the Bank of 
Montreal had in the previous May 
stopped payment of them. The drafts 
were thereupon sent to the Cornwall 
bank. That bank answered that they 
required “a presentation of properly 
authenticated copies of the letters of ad- 
ministration, and the administrator must 
be identified, not only as being the ad- 
ministrator who took out the letters of 
administration, but also that the James 
Young, whose administrator he is, is 
identical with the payee of the drafts.” 

The defendant residing near Corn- 
wall was the next of kin of the deceased, 
and being unable to agree with the 
plaintiff as to what claims against the 
estate ought to be paid, she applied for 
and obtained Letters of Administration 
in Ontario of the estate of the said 
James Young and brought action against 
the bank for the recovery of the sum 
vaid to the bank for the drafts. The 
bank was allowed to pay the money 
into Court, and an issue was directed 
between the two administrators to de- 
cide their respective rights. 


JupDGMENT (Fa tconsripcGe, C.J., K. 
B.; Trerzert and Rippe tt, J.J.): The 
notice by the bank requiring production 
of Letters of Administration and proof 
of identity were the usual business-like 
requisitions of the bank for its own pro- 
tection. 

It may be well to state clearly the 
rights of the deceased immediately be- 
fore his death, and the contracts then 
subsisting. 

There was a contract upon the part of 
the New York bank to accept and pay 
all drafts drawn upon it by the Corn- 
wall bank. This contract was between 
the two banks; and Young, not being 
privy to it, could not take advantage of 
it. He could not sue the New York 
bank before acceptance or for non-ac- 
ceptance. 

The proposition that A can sue B 
upon a contract made by C with B had 
its quietus many years ago. 

The Bank of Montreal by becoming 
the drawers of the bills did not under- 
take that the New York bank would ac- 
cept and pay in New York, but did 
guarantee that if this bank did not do 
so, they themselves would, if duly noti- 
fied, reimburse the holder. 

This was a contract with Young, and 
he might enforce it. Neither of these 
contracts died with Young: his duly ap- 
pointed personal representative had the 
same right to enforce the latter as 
Young himself: The drafts passed into 
the hands of the plaintiff in California; 
he was the duly appointed representa- 
tive of Young in California, and, as 
such, had the same right to act in Cali- 
fornia in ‘respect to these drafts as 
Young would have had, had he lived. 

If the value of the two pieces cf 
paper had consisted in the beauty of the 
engraving, etc., I presume no one would 
dispute the plaintiff’s right to them; and 
it seems to me equally clear that the 
plaintiff was the legal holder of the 
drafts in the legal and mercantile 
sense. 

I do not think it is necessary to trace 
the legal position of the plaintiff 
throughout the transaction. The New 
York bank refused to accept, whereupon 
the liability attached to the Canadian 
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bank to “reimburse the holder.” The 
liability is not to reimburse, pay, the 
original holder of the drafts as such— 
he may transmit his rights—the liability 
is to the holder of the drafts. There 
can be no pretence that the defendant 
was the holder of these drafts, and con- 
sequently I am unable to see how she 
can be considered as having any claim 
against the Canadian bank; the action 
is not for money, had and received, but 
upon the drafts, by the holder of the 
same. 

The money paid into Court is in so 
many words said to represent the two 
drafts; it follows that this money should 
be in the same ownership as that of the 
bills. 

Were there nothing more in the case 
than a dispute between two administra- 


tors, the order should be that the money 
should be paid out to the California 
administrator under Con. Rule 1114. 
But it appears that the defendant is. 
the sole next of kin of the deceased, and 
that it will not require all this money 
to pay debts, etc.; it would not be ad- 
visable to pay money out of Court to a 
foreign administrator who would neces- 
sarily repay some of that amount to a 
person in Ontario, party to this action. 
With a declaration that the money in 
strictness should be paid to the plaint- 
iff, the defendant should have the op- 
tion of taking a reference to the Master 
to determine the amount which should 
be sent to the plaintiff. The reference 


’ will be at her own expense in reality, as 


the costs of all parties should be paid 
out of the fund. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law —submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 


ENDORSEMENT THAT ENDORS- 
ERS GUARANTY GENUINE- 
NESS OF DRAWER’S SIGNA- 
TURE. 

Poveikcersie, N. Y., December 8, 1909. 

Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: We have just noticed a new wrinkle 
which is printed on the back of a check 
deposited with us to-day. It reads “The 
endorsers severally guaranty to the drawee 
the genuineness of the drawer’s signature.” 
We shall’be glad to receive an expression 
of your opinion as to the desirability of 
such clause on the back of all checks. 


Tuomas W. Barrett, Treasurer. 


Answer: This form of guaranty is 
evidently designed to relieve the drawee 
bank from the obligation imposed upon 
it by law to know whether the signature 
which purports to be that of its de- 
positor is genuine or not. Such a form 
of guaranty may serve a good purpose 
in certain instances, but we do not be- 
lieve that its extended use would be 
desirable. In a vast number of cases 
the indorsers (especially where they are 
collecting banks) know nothing about 
the drawer’s signature, and great con- 
fusion, and oftentimes great injustice, 
would result from shifting on to them 
the burden which the law has wisely 


imposed upon the drawee. The rules 
of the law merchant are the outgrowth 
of long experience, and such a radical 
innovation as this would be a rash ex- 
periment. 


LOAN BY BANK UPON PLEDGE 
OF CAPITAL STOCK OF SAME 
BANK. 

Pacuuta, Miss., November 19, 1909. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: If we should take our own stock 
pledged direct to us as collateral for a 
loan, could the general creditors of the 
party pledging same be able to assert a 
valid claim to the stock as a general asset? 

The following clause is printed on our 
stock certificates: The charter of this bank 
provides among other things: “The Bank 
shall hold prior lien on all shares of any 
stock-holder who may be indebted to it, 
either as principal or as surety for others, 
and such shares shall not be transferred 
without the consent of the Board of Direc- 
tors until such debt shall have been paid or 
discharged,” ete. Will this clause hold? 

Admitting that outside creditors can 
claim stock pledged direct to a bank is- 
suing it, would the above provision cure 
the defect? 

W. B. Graves, Cashier. 


Answer: A clause of this kind is 
found in the charter or by-laws of many 
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banks, and it has uniformly been held 
valid except in those cases where the 
law under which the bank is incorpor- 
ated prohibits it from lending upon the 
security of its own stock. In the case 
of any national bank such a provision 
in the articles of association or by-laws 
is wholly void, for the reason that it is 
in conflict with Section 5201 Rev. Stat. 
U. S., which provides that “no associa- 
tion shall make any loan or discount on 
the security of its own capital stock” 
(Third Nat. Bank vs. Buffalo German 
Ins. Co. 192 U. S. 581; Bank vs. 
Lanier, 11 Wallace, 369). But many 
of the States’ statutes omit such pro- 
hibitions, and in those States a by-law 
or charter provision, such as that stated 
in the inquiry, is valid, and is enforcible 
as against the general creditors of the 
debtor, and even against any transferee 
of the stock who takes the same with 
notice. This would seem to be the rule 
in Mississippi. 


DESTRUCTION BY PAYEE OF 
VALUABLE PAPER ATTACHED 
TO DRAFT PRESENTED FOR 
PAYMENT—NEGLIGENCE 
OF BANK. 

Lyncuecre, Va., November 13, 1909. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Please answer in the next issue of 
your magazine the following proposition 
which has been presented to me: 

A customer deposits for collection a draft 
on a party in another town with a valuable 
paper attached to be delivered only upon 
payment of draft. The collecting bank pre- 
sents the draft to payee who takes posses- 
sion of the valuable paper and destroys 
same, refusing to pay the draft. Is the 
collecting bank responsible for the amount 
of the draft, the valuable paper being such 
that it could not be duplicated. 


Bank PRESIDENT. 


Answer: 


The question in this case 
is whether or not the collecting bank 
was guilty of negligence; and this is a 
question of fact to be determined upon 


all the circumstances of the case. Un- 
der one set of circumstances the act of 
the bank in allowing the payee to get 
the paper into his hands before paying 
the draft might have been negligence, 


while under another set of circum- 
stances it might not have been. The 
nature of the paper, the character of 
the payee, the mode by which he got it 
into his hands, and all the facts sur- 
rounding the transaction are to be con- 
sidered; and in case of a trial it would 
be for the jury, and not for the Court, 
to decide whether these facts constitute 
negligence. 


UNITED STATES ‘TREASURER’S 
REPORT. 


ORE than passing notice might well be 
given to the annual report of Charles 
H. Treat, the retiring Treasurer 
of the United States. No bureau in any 
department has weightier responsibilities 
than the office of the ‘Treasurer. It handles 
revenues and makes expenditures averaging 
probably $650,000,000 a year. Transactions 
in public debt matters in receipts alone 
have in recent years ran as high as $909,- 
000,000 a year. 

Besides this the cash in the vaults aver- 
ages $200,000,000 or more. In fact, avail- 
able cash balances often come nearer being 
$400,000,000. The Treasurer holds probably 
$650,090,000 of bonds for national banks 
which have issued currency against them. 
He has public deposits in some 1500 na- 
tional bank depositaries, which money is 
secured by pledged bonds of say $180,000,- 
000. Yet all of this vast machinery is so 
correlated that in handiing billions of dol- 
lars a year not a cent of public money is 
lost. 

In times when the word “graft” is on 
everybody’s lips it is worth while to cail 
attention to the facts brought out in the 
annual review of the operations of the Gov- 
ernment on such a scale, and with such a 
record of accuracy as to bring so creditable 
a showing. It is not only creditable to the 
officials but to the employes also whose skill 
and diligence entitle them to the apprecia- 
tien of the general public in whose service 
they are engaged. Mr. Treat calls atten- 
ticn to the fact that certain classes of cleri- 
cal service have not had salaries revised 
since 1854. Although advocating economy 
on the part of Congress in keeping down 
appropriations, that is no reason why a 
just recognition of conditions calling for 
improvement should not receive attention, 
when the efficiency of the service is involved, 
by a proper adjustment of compensation 
to different conditions—Wall Street Jour- 
nal, 
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THE BANK OF FRANCE AND THE MONEY 
MARKET. 


HE manner in which the Bank of 
France relieved the pressure upon 
the Bank of England during November, 
is the subject of some interesting dis- 
cussion in the foreign financial press. 
“La Vie Financiere” declares that the 
intervention of the Bank of France in 
favor of the Bank of England was the 
great event of the week of November 
18, and that, as had occurred two years 
back, the former consented to give 
sovereigns in exchange for long-dated 
English bills, and would, it was said, 
continue the same operations, which had 
for first result to defer, if not to pre- 
vent completely a further rise in the 
rate of discount in England. At that 
date the amount of English paper taken 
in was under £500,000. The tri- 
monthly, ‘““Le Rentier,” confines itself to 
remarking that the Bank of France 
has resumed the discount of Engiish 
paper in order to assist the London 
market as it did in 1906 and 1907. 

Two classes of English bills were dis- 
counted during the week of November 
18th at the bank. The first, as was the 
case the previous week, consisted of the 
exchange of English gold and Ameri- 
can eagles for English bills, to be re- 
imbursed in sovereigns when due, the 
rate being three and one-half per cent. 
The other was the discount of French 
bills, for which gold was given, without 
the condition of the amount being re- 
paid in sovereigns. Those operations 
were carried out by the firms of Allard 
& Co., Davillier, Hirsch, Louis Dreyfus 
& Co., Seligmann, Lyon-Aleman (re- 
finers), and perhaps some others. 

The week’s return of the Bank of 
France for November 18th showed that 
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the foreign bills held amounted to 
£938,600 ($4,560,000), of which about 
£459,120 were taken in one week, and 
about £479,000 in the second week. It 
is remarked by the “London Statist” in 
its issue of November 20: 

“The Bank of France is thus once 
more giving proof of the admirable 
manner in which it is administered. 
Not only does it hold at all times re- 
serves sufficient to inspire unshakeable 
confidence in it among its own people, 
but it is prepared to assist other mone- 
tary centres when the occasion arises. 
It certainly is humiliating to British 
banking that it has so frequently to 
look for help to the Bank of France.” 

An interesting comparison of the 
effect of the aid extended by the French 
bank to the Bank of England is made 
by the “Economist” in its issue of No- 
vember 20. It is declared that the five 
per cent. rate is doing its work and that 
the market is delivered from the danger 
of a rise to six per cent. It is pointed 
out that between the beginning of Oc- 
tober and the middle of November, the 
Bank of England witnessed a reduc- 
tion of discounts and advances 
amounting to £5,675,000, or 19.8 per 
cent. of the amount at the beginning, 
while the Bank of France in the same 
interval increased its discounts by £7,- 
091,000, or 15.2 per cent. The effect 
upon the movement of gold was to 
increase the holdings of the Bank of 
England by £432,000, while those of 
the Bank of France declined by 
£1,811,000. The Bank of Germany in 
the same period reduced its discounts by 
£21,404,000, or in the drastic ratio of 
28.4 per cent., and succeeded in in- 
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creasing its gold stock by £2,877,000, 
or 6.3 per cent. The manner in which 
the situation is summed up by the 
“Economist” is as follows: 

“The general conclusions to be 
drawn from this review seem to be that 
the Bank of England, by raising its 
discount rate to five per cent., has suc- 
ceeded in moving much of the financial 
burden across the Channel. Its own 
loans have fallen,—to some extent nat- 
urally and to some extent by design,— 
while the Bank of France, which al- 
ways keeps the strings tight longer than 
any other central bank, has been induced 
by market forces to relax, sacrifice some 
of its gold, and help satisfy the foreign 
demand for credit. In international 
banking Paris holds an isolated posi- 
tion, while London is sensitive to every 
movement all the world over; but in the 
long run Paris gives way, and either be- 
cause the rates abroad are too tempting, 
—as in 1909,—or because the foreign 
position is too delicate to be neglected, 
—as in 1907,—the Bank of France 
sooner or later will part with gold. The 
policy of isolation gives stability in dis- 
count rates, but it excludes French 
bankers from the large profits made by 
London in the work of international 
banking.” 





ANOTHER ENGLISH BANK 
MERGER. 


HE close of October witnessed in 
England the amalgamation of 
Stuckey’s Banking Company with 
Parr’s Bank. The combined assets of 
the two banks by the last balance-sheet 
were £46,782,935 ($228,000,000), of 
which £7,659,1°5 belonged to Stuckey’s 
and £39,123,780 to Parr’s. The new 
company will rank in size about sixth 
among the English joint-stock banks, its 
deposits being larger by about £1,500,- 
000 than those of the Union of London 
and Smiths. The capital of Parr’s 
Bank, which has stood at £1,779,780 
actually paid up, will be increased to 
£2,204,780 paid up. 

The absorption of Stuckey’s closes 
the separate existence of one of the 
oldest institutions in England. As the 
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history of the bank is outlined by the 
“London Economist” of October 30 
last, Stuckey’s was founded at Lang- 
port, Somerset, early in the eighteenth 
century. A purely local bank for 
Gloucester and Somerset—its share- 
holders were all freeholders in one 
county or the other—it had from the 
first a great reputation. Among its cus- 
tomers were many famous men, who 
came into close and sometimes delicate 
relations with the managers. The elder 
Pitt, who had built an extravagantly 
magnificent palace at Burton Pinsent, 
near Langport, was at least once driven, 
by his own and his wife’s necessities, to 
borrow from the neighboring bankers 
sums which he was quite unable to pay 
in cash, but was able (so a_ well- 
authenticated story runs) to settle to 
the satisfaction of all parties by the dis- 
creet exercise of patronage. The later 
history of the bank contrasts strangely 
with that of Parr’s. Both businesses 
were started in the country, the one in 
Somerset and the other in Lancashire, 
with its headquarters at the town of 
Warrington. But while Parr’s Bank 
was always pushing forward with the 
immense expansion of the cotton trade, 
opening new branches, assimilating 
older banks, winning for itself a place 
in London and a position at the Clear- 
ing-Louse, Stuckey’s has hitherto re- 
mained a West Country bank, reducing 
rather than increasing the number of 
its branches, and working until quite 
recently with its head office at the tiny 
town of Langport, which has never num- 
bered more than 2,000 inhabitants. At 
the same time, it has remained a strong 
and wealthy institution. It has a larger 
note circulation than any other bank, 
except the Bank of England, and the 
market value of its capital is £1,751,- 
000. Interest in the history of the bank 
is derived also from the close connection 
which at one time existed between 
Stuckey’s Bank and the “Economist,” 
when Walter Bagehot filled the two po- 
sitions of editor and director. His 
great-uncle, Samuel Stuckey, had 
founded the bank, of which his father, 
Thomas Bagehot, was for thirty years 
managing director and vice-chairman. 
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For several years Walter Bagehot was 
manager of local branches of Stuckey’s 
Bank, and on leaving the West Country 
for London in 1861 he supervised the 
bank’s London business at the same 
time that he was writing to such pur- 
pose on the theory of banking in the 
“Economist” and in his famous book 
called “Lombard Street.” 

The history of Parr’s Bank is more 
generally known. Started as a limited 
company in Warrington in 1865, it soon 
began to absorb its neighbors. The 
banks absorbed by it since its founda- 
tion are too numerous to be detailed, 
but most of them did business in the 
North of England, and its most recent 
acquisition was the Whitehaven Joint 
Stock, which was taken over a year ago. 
It is worth remembering that as 
Stuckey’s has the largest note issue, 
apart from the Bank of England, so 
Parr’s is the only London bank with a 
note issue at all. By absorbing the Isle 
of Man Banking Company, Parr’s ac- 
quired the right to issue notes in the 
Isle of Man, and its last balance sheet 
showed a liability of £8,033 on this 
account. 


THE REFORM OF TURKISH 


FINANCE. 

= new Turkish Government is 

proceeding on energetic lines to 
restore order to the public finances. A 
special commission on financial reform 
has just been appointed, composed of 
the Minister of Finance as president, 
three other Ottoman members and five 
foreigners, three of whom are French, 
one Italian, and one English. The 
names of the foreigners respectively are 
Messrs. Laurent, Jolly, Steeg, Maissa, 
and Graves. This body is authorized 
to examine the measures prepared by 
the Ministry or by its own members for 
reorganization and reforms in_ all 
branches of financial service, including 
customs, the post-office and the tele- 
graph. It is authorized to consider 
questions touching the imposition, dis- 
tribution 
such plans as may be formulated by 
the inspectors of finance for the pur- 


and collection of taxes and 


pose of introducing reforms. It is also 
directed to consider the relation of these 
reforms to the budget and to recommend 
changes in such elements of the budget 
as may be necessary. 

It has been found necessary to issue 
a loan of 7,000,004 Turkish pounds 
(about $31,500,000) to close up mat- 
ters relating to the old government and 
to provide for railway extensions and 
other improvements. As discussed in 
the London “Economist” of October 29 
last, this loan will be issued at 450 
franes per bond of 500 francs, and of 
the 318,182 obligations issued, 218,182 
have been reserved for the Paris mar- 
ket. The Imperial Ottoman Bank takes 
the lead in the new issue, but is aided 
by the Banque Francaise, the Banque 
de Paris et des Pays Bas, the Société 
Générale, and other strong French in- 
stitutions. The new loan is secured 
upon the revenues of certain custom 
houses, but the collection will remain in 
the hands of the government until there 
is default, in which case the custom 
houses will be turned over to the Admin- 
istration of the Public Debt, which was 
established in 1881. One of the first 
acts of the Young Turks Party was to 
declare that it would observe scrupul- 
ously all the provisions of the decree of 
December, 1881, in regard to the con- 
solidation of the debt which was then 
made. 

The generous policy of Russia in re- 
gard to the war indemnity of 1877 con- 
tributed much to the solution of the 
vexing questions which recently arose 
between Turkey and Bulgaria. Turkey, 
while consenting to the liberation of 
Bulgaria, demanded compensation for 
the return paid annually by Eastern 
Roumelia, for the value of the lines of 
the Oriental Railway Company within 
Bulgaria, and for the national domains 
situated in the country. The demand 
for 120,000,000 franes on this account 
was met by an offer of only 82,000,000 
francs on the part of Bulgaria, and a 
deadlock was threatened which was 
averted only by the intervention of the 
Russian Government. As Russia went 
to war in 1877 with the avowed pur- 
pose of protecting the Christian prov- 








inces of Turkey, she expressed a will- 
ingness to recognize the complete lib- 
eration of Bulgaria from Turkish rule 
at the present time, by remitting a part 
of the annual indemnity payments due 
from Turkey and transferring the obli- 
gation in a mild and almost optional 
form to Bulgaria. 

The treaty of San Stefano, between 
Turkey and Russia, in 1877, provided 
for payments of 350,000 Turkish 
pounds ($1,700,000) annually for 100 
years. Russia offered to relieve Turkey 
of the payment of forty of the seventy- 
two payments which have not yet ma- 
tured, and to look to Bulgaria for re- 
imbursement. The Imperial Russian 
Government, however, did not demand 
from Bulgaria the amount of 120,000,- 
000 franes ($23,160,000) which had 
been demanded by Turkey, but fixed 
the amount at 82,000,000 franes ($15,- 
830,000), which constitutes a loan with- 
out special security by Russia to Bul- 
garia at an interest rate of 4.75 per 
cent., due in seventy-five years, but 
payable at any time at the pleasure of 
the Bulgarian Government. A_ high 
compliment is paid by M. 
Théry, editor of “L’Economiste Eu- 
ropéen,” in that journal, for October 
15, to the courtesy of Russia in avoid- 
ing complications from which entire 
Europe would have suffered, and per- 
mitting the new Bulgarian monarchy to 
begin its career auspiciously, while af- 
fording to the new Liberal Government 
of Turkey the prestige of having se- 
cured the remission of a large part of 
the humiliating concessions made after 
the disasters of 1877. 

While the new loan by the Turkish 
Government is not looked upon with en- 
tire favor by the London “Economist,” 
it outlines a program of internal im- 
provements which it is admitted would 
be very desirable if they could be ac- 
complished. Its summary of _ these 
measures is as follows: 

“Steps are being taken to extend the 
Baghdad railway from its present 
terminus at Buigurla to Helif, the 
means being provided by the loan sanc- 
tioned a couple of months before the 


Edmond: 
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revolution began in 1908; but under the 
system of kilometric guarantees the 
benefit is prospective and the burden 
immediate. Particulars have also been 
published this week of new lines in 
Asia Minor and Syria, which will bring 
fresh traffic on to the Mersina-Adana 
system of the Anatolian lines, and so to 
the Mediterranean; and other outlets 
for Syrian traffic are promised from 
Aleppo to Alexandretta, and even from 
Palmyra to Tripoli in Syria, part of the 
latter, at any rate, without the burden 
of a kilometric guarantee. It is even 
stated that a line is projected from 
Baghdad to Palmyra, but this seems 
hardly credible. Traffic for the Syrian 
lines, especially that from Aleppo to 
Alexandretta, may eventually be pro- 
vided in abundance by the great scheme 
of irrigation for Mesopotamia, towards 
which Sir William Willcocks is under- 
stood to see his way. From an engineer- 
ing standpoint it is said to be perfectly 
feasible; ‘the levels are ideal,’ and, 
moreover, the cheapest way out for the 
grain of Mesopotamia will be up the 
Euphrates and by Aleppo to Alex- 
andretta.” 


THE ARGENTINE CONVERSION 
FUND. 


HE conversion fund of the Argen- 
tine Government reached in July 

last the amount of $172,959,911 in gold. 
An interesting account of its origin and 
growth is given in the London ‘“Econo- 
mist” of October 9 last. Efforts to give 
stability to the exchange began after 
the premium on gold, which was about 
364 per cent. in 1896, began declining 
so rapidly as to alarm those who were 
relying upon the low value of the paper 
to meet their obligations. A law was 
passed on October 31, 1899 (law No. 
3,871), for accomplishing three objects: 
(1) the fixing of the convertible value 
of the paper dollar at forty-four cents 
gold; (2) the creation of the Caja de 
Conversion for receiving deposits in 
gold, and giving paper money in ex- 
change for the same at the said rate, 
and, on the other hand, giving gold (so 
long as any part of the deposits re- 
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mained in the Caja) in exchange for 
paper money at the same rate of forty- 
four cents gold for every dollar in 
paper; (3) the formation in the Bank 
of the Nation of a fund for the conver- 
sion (at the same rate) at some future 
time of the $283,000,000 paper money, 
which (except $50,000,000 issued for 
the capital of the Bank of the Nation) 
represented the issues that had been 
made by the Nation to the Guaranteed 
Banks, nearly all of which (including 
the National Bank and the Bank of the 
Province of Buenos Ayres) had stopped 
payment, and were in liquidation, and 
the liability for which issues had been 
assumed by the Nation. 

The curious rate of forty-four per 
cent. was arrived at by calculating the 
average premium on gold during the 
six months preceding the date of the 
Conversion Law, which was found to 
have been 127.27 per cent.,—equivalent, 
as nearly as possible, to the rate of con- 
version fixed. 

For a short time gold was deposited 
in the Caja, and it could be obtained 
in exchange for paper; then, in conse- 
quence of a bad harvest, gold became 
scarce, and there was not a dollar in the 
Caja, and gold had to be bought on the 
Bolsa at a small premium, but in June, 
1902, the influx of gold into the coun- 
try had begun, and though the amount 
in the Caja has since varied consider- 
ably, attaining its maximum every year 
in May, or the beginning of June, and 
falling to its minimum in the beginning 
of October, there has never been a cessa- 
tion of conversion at the above-men- 
tioned rate. 

This year the stock of gold in the 
Caja has been increasing almost con- 
tinuously; on January 1 it was only 
$126,000,000; to-day it is close upon 
$173,000,000. On June 30, 1908, it 
was a little over $120,000,000. On 
September 9, 1907, the amount was 
$112,363,200; on September 9, 1908, it 
was $120,499,334. The large addition 
to the stock of gold in the last twelve 
months must be attributed in part to 
the realization of loans by the Nation, 
by the Municipality, and by the Prov- 
ince of Buenos Ayres, and in part to 


the investment of foreign capital in new 
banks, in industrial enterprises, and in 
the purchase of National bonds and 
cedulas. 

The gold in the Caja does not belong 
to the Nation; the law declares it to be 
a sacred deposit, which may be used 
only for paying it on demand to those 
who present paper to be exchanged for 
it at the fixed rate. In exchange for 
the $172,959,911 gold, the Caja has 
issued paper money of the nominal 
value of $393,090,707; there is also in 
circulation the old currency to the 
amount of $283,000,000, making to- 
gether a paper currency of more than 
$676,000,000, to which must be added 
about $10,000,000 (of paper value) in 
nickel and copper coins. 

The conversion fund in the Bank of 
the Nation constitutes the only guar- 
antee (beyond the responsibility of th 
Nation) for the $283,000,000 in paper 
and the $10,000,000 in coins. The 
equivalent in gold, at the fixed rate, of 
these two amounts is $128,920,000. 


THE POSTAL CHECK IN FRANCE. 


HE extension of the system of 
postal checks to France has re- 
cently been proposed by M. Millerand, 
Minister of Public Works, and the de 
tails of his plan are given in “L’Econo- 
miste Européen” of Octoer 22 last. Tl: 
system of the postal check was first es 
tablished in Austria in 1882, extended 
to Hungary in 1889, and has been in 
operation in Switzerland since January 
1, 1906. 

It is proposed in France that any 
person, firm or corporation, upon a pre 
liminary devosit of a sum not less than 
100 francs by way of guarantee, ma) 
operate under the postal check system. 
The operating accounts will be central 
ized in Paris and in a certain number 0! 
large cities. The owner of such an ac 
count or a third party may make pay 
ments which shall be carried immediat« 
ly to the credit of the account. It wil! 
be sufficient for the party desiring t 
make a remittance by deposit to file wit! 
the money a memorandun, giving hi 
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name, address, amount paid and the 
designation of the owner of the account 
to whom the payment is to be made. 
The owner of the account may dispose 
of funds to his credit by check, which 
shall be paid on presentation at the 
bureau having the account. When such 
checks are presented at a different bu- 
reau, they shall be transmitted to the 
bureau where the account is located, and 
the latter shall transmit the funds to 
the beneficiary by means of an order 
payable at his domicile. When the 
beneficiary of a check himself possesses 
a current account, the amount of the 
check may be carried to his credit by a 
simple transfer. 

The government proposes that a small 
interest be allotted to depositors, in or- 
der to reduce the net taxes resulting 
from operations on the account. These 
taxes will be for each payment five cen- 
times (one cent) per 100 francs 
($19.30), or fractions of 100 francs up 
to 2,000 frances, and at the rate of five 
centimes per each 200 francs ($38.60) 
for larger sums. For a repayment the 
tax will be ten centimes per 100 francs, 
or fractions up to 2,000 francs, above 
which the rate will be ten centimes per 
200 frances. For a simple transfer from 
one account to another, a fixed tax of 
ten centimes will be imposed upon both 
the interested parties. 

The success of the postal check sys- 
tem in countries where it is established 
is indicated by the aggregate of opera- 
tions in 1908, which reached in Austria 
the enormous total of 18,000,000,000 
frances ($3,474,000,000); in Hungary, 
5,500,000,000 francs; and in Switzer- 
land, 500,000,000 francs. 


A BRUSSELS BRANCH OF THE 
DEUTSCHE BANK. 


REPORT in the London “Statist” 

of October 30 indicates that the 
Deutsche Bank of Berlin has purchased 
a small private banking concern in Brus- 
sels, which it is about to turn into a 
branch of its own institution. The 
partners in the private concerf will act 
as managers of the Brussels branch of 


the Deutsche Bank, and the chief of 
them will probably also join the board 
of the bank. The growth of the 
Deutsche Bank has been phenomenal. 
It was founded only in 1870, and it has 
now, either through its own branches or 
through sub-companies founded and 
mainly owned by it, spread its net over 
almost every part of the world. All our 
readers know what a part it has played 
for years in Turkey. It has branches 
or sub-companies in almost all the prin- 
cipal countries of Europe, the Far East, 
and South America. 


THE FINANCIAL FUTURE OF 
SPAIN. 


FFORTS to carry out financial re- 
form are not to cease in Spain 
under the recent change of ministry, if 
the declarations of the leaders of both 
parties are to be accepted. The new 
Minister of Finance, M. Alvarado, ac- 
cording to a letter from Madrid in 
“L’Economiste Européen” of October 
29 last, has expressed emphatic opinions 
on the subject of giving stability to for- 
eign exchange and taking measures to 
prevent the rise in the gold premium. 
He has at his command nearly 79,000,- 
000 pesetas ($15,500,000) in gold or 
gold funds abroad, and although a small 
temporary loan will be necessary, he 
hopes to be able to support the market 
for exchange. The budget plan pre- 
pared by Senor Besada, which was bad- 
ly received, has been abandoned. It has 
not yet been decided whether to call a 
special meeting of the Chambers to 
vote the necessary credits to cover the 
expenses of the war in Morocco or to 
have them decreed by the Council of 
State, pending the next regular session. 
There is some reason to expect, how- 
ever, that a special session will be held, 
since Senor Maura, the retiring Minis- 
ter and leader of the opposition, frank- 
ly declared at a meeting of his associ- 
ates in the Chambers, that if the 
government called a sessien to regulate 
the financial situation, patriotism would 
demand that its program be promptly 
voted without serious discussion. 
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But for the war in Africa, the state 
of the budget would be eminently sat- 
isfactory and Spain would be able to 
continue the progress towards specie re- 
sumption and the maintenance of pub- 
lie credit which was entered upon so 
resolutely by Senor Villaverde after the 
war with the United States. The Bank 


of Spain, although not always lending 
the most effective support to the gov- 
ernment in the effort to bring about 
stable exchange, holds now about $80,- 
000,000 in gold and its circulation is 
only about $328,700,000. 


THE NATIONAL DANISH BANK. 
“To annual meeting of the share- 


holders of the National Danish 
Bank, under the act of July 12, 1907, 
was held on October 12 last. The hold- 
ing of annual meetings is an innovation 
under the new law and was given spe- 
cial interest by the financial troubles 
through which Denmark has passed dur- 
ing the last two years. The annual re- 
port was read by Mr. Strom, one of the 
managers. The report declared that the 
past year had been materially affected 
by the financial crisis. The year had, 
however, been fairly favorable for agri- 
culture and certain industries, but ship- 
ping had fared badly and the com- 
munity ‘at large had suffered from the 
after-effects of the crisis. Although 
several things had contributed to make 
the money market easier, there was not 
in Denmark, as elsewhere, any abun- 
dance of money. The result had been 
a comparatively high rate of discount 
throughout the year, which closed with 
a rate of five to five and a half per cent. 
The bank’s profits were lower than in 
the previous year, because less was 
earned by the exchange of stocks. 
Losses on the business of the vear were 
insignificant, but a sum of 400,000 
crowns ($107,200) had been set aside 
towards the bank’s share of possible 
losses as a guarantor in the matter of 
the banks which were wrecked in the 
spring of 1908. The net profits were 
2,761,248 crowns ($700,000), against 


3,868,857 crowns for the previous year. 
According to the new law 750,000 
crowns ($200,000) go to the public 
treasury, after which the shareholders 
get six per cent., which absorbed 1,620,- 
000 crowns. One-fourth of the re- 
mainder went to the treasury, but left a 
sufficient balance to pay an additional 
one per cent. to shareholders. 


PRESSING NEED OF REFORM IN 
THE CURRENCY OF CHINA. 


O preserve her place among the powers 
of the world, and to preserve her in- 
tegrity as a unified empire, China’s 

currency reform cries aloud for attention. 
Most of China’s commerce, import and ex- 
port, is localized in the “Treaty Ports,” by 
which term is meant generally all ports 
open to foreign trade; and this localization 
grows more pronounced as the years go by. 

Hitherto the banks, foreign and other, 
in these “Treaty Ports,” have been reaping 
a rich, undue harvest, far beyond the legiti- 
mate limits of commerce under the normal 
conditions prevailing in countries having a 
national uniform currency, through the mul- 
titudinous intricacies and the chameleon- 
like variations of exchange. This, at China’s 
expense. In fact, China has been “bled” 
for years, to enable these banks to declare 
outrageously inflated dividends to their 
shareholders as the foreign merchant hav- 
ing heavy stakes in China’s prosperity can 
testify to his cost. 

With a little care and foresight China 
need not go abroad to purchase gold with 
her depreciated silver. Her vast natural 
resources of that metal will suffice for all 
her needs for years to come. The question 
of the unit that she will adopt as her gold 
standard should be carefully considered. It 
would materially redound to China’s bene- 
fit to adopt a unit as near as possible in 
value to the Japanese twenty yen coin. 

Failing the adoption of a unit approxi- 
mating as close as possible the Japanese 
twenty yen in value, the next best alterna- 
tive would seem to be to style her gold unit 
a twenty dollar coin, declaring the silver 
Mexican dollars now so generally in use 
throughout the Chinese Empire, one-twen- 
tieth each of the gold unit. This would 
cause less of dislocation in trade and ex- 
change than might perhaps the adoption of 
the twenty yen unit.—The Torch, Shanghai. 











SAVINGS DEPOSITS IN SEATTLE. 


By O. H. P. La Farge, Secretary The Bank for Savings of Seattle. 


HAT are the conditions under 

which a savings bank must en- 
deavor to work out its existence in a 
comparatively new country? Especially 
a country new to savings banks? This 
question is asked of us by those who are 
confronted by a different phase of the 
same problem in old and settled com- 
munities long habituated to the savings 
institution. It has, therefore, occurred 
to the writer that a brief account of the 
conditions governing in Seattle—a city 
which has grown so extraordinarily in 
recent vears—would perhaps be found 
interesting. 

The judgment of method, means or 
manner in the Pacific Northwest must 
always be tempered with the knowledge 
that it is a country which has devel- 
oped with abnormal growth and radical 
progression during the last ten years. 

In Seattle, from a moderately 
healthy community, a large city has de- 
veloped in full bloom. In the sequence 
of events which have brought this about, 
all kinds of people who go to make up 
a large city have been attracted; specu- 
lators, promoters, men unsuccessful in 
other places have flocked to this part of 
the country. 

Fortunately, conditions which made 
the earlier possibilities of this Jarge 
community, also made the integrity of 
many of its earlier pioneers. This 
pioneer sturdiness and ambition gave a 
foundation, which, added to by national 
common sense, served to counteract the 
topheavy growth that always accom- 
panies large, fast-developing communi- 
ties. This rapid growth has brought 
men from the middle west, the old 


northwest, and the south; sturdy farm- 
ers and men of ability in trade. 

Settlers coming to stay have usually 
arrived with some funds with which to 
live until decision as to location, busi- 
ness and residence have been settled. 
To decide what is best on arrival in a 
country like this is often a perplexing 
problem. The northwest, especially 
Washington, offers such a variety of 
different kinds of farming; so many 
different climates; so many desirable 
places to live, that it is often a year 
before a settler may know what he will 
do or where go in the State. 

During this time he must deposit his 
money, and in doing so he will usually 
go to the bank to which he has been 
recommended by his local banker. 
Some of those who come “to look about,” 
as the saying is, want to deposit their 
funds for the mere safe keeping. The 
seeker for a location wants security and 
confidence for his deposit and more 
frequently will go unintroduced to a 
savings bank than to a commercial bank 
where his credit has to be somewhat es- 
tablished. He goes first to the city for 
information; from there to a smaller 
center and from that to his final loca- 
tion. During the period incident to the 
arranging of his permanent location, 
his money in the savings bank is of as 
little use to the bank as it is to him. 
Hence, a portion of the savings bank 
business here is one of safekeeping for 
a short time. 


Proper Location AN AsseET. 


The ever increasing growth of Seat- 
tle; its rapid business development; its 
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ever expanding business, change fre- 
quently the business of a bank. One 
location for a bank would do an entire- 
ly different kind of business, if six 
blocks away. The topography of the 
city necessitates business travel along 
certain parallel lines of activity on the 
sides of the hills which border the bay. 
Streets nearest the bay carry a differ- 
ent class of trade from the streets three 
blocks up the hillside. It is presumable 
that the mental effort, as well as the 
physical, in ascending these hills, is re- 
sponsible for the fact that a distance of 
a few blocks from a place of business 
is enough to make the distance seem a 
great one. Depositors will not go out 
of their way to deposit. A few blocks 
from their business location, or conven- 
ience to the car when going to their 
residence, settles their depository for 
them. 
Criasses oF DeposiTors. 


In Seattle we have no large class of 
foreign depositors. While there are 
many foreign depositors, there are no 
large settlements or districts of them, 
and no bank can look for a generally 
exclusive foreign business. The de- 
positor who best knows the value of a 
savings bank is the person who comes 
from New England and the Eastern 
States, where the large savings institu- 
tions are so well and favorably known 
by all classes of depositors. These do 
not hesitate. They ask the bank point- 
ed questions in regard to rules, interest, 
withdrawal, etc., and are always good 
depositors and real savers. The man 
who does not know the value of a sav- 
ings bank is the man who wants to put 
in fifty dollars on Monday and draws 
it all out in ten days, with the story 
that he is “going down the coast, cause 
he can’t find nothin’ to do here.” We 
were much amused recently by a de- 
positor whose business, as he described 
it, was “peddlin’ red hots,” who wanted 
to deposit some money, to lock it up for 
one month, because he was “going on a 
bat and would spend it if he could get 
at it.” 


MAGAZINE. 


Deposirors WitHu A PuRPOsE. 


There are, of course, many steadfast, 
worthy depositors who save and de- 
posit to accumulate enough to buy their 
own house and lot. These often come 
to inquire for a mortgage loan, and make 
the best of all our depositors, because in 
Seattle nearly all good wage-earners 
have their own house and lot, thus bet- 
tering to an indescribable extent the 
morals, worth and tone of the com- 
munity. This, in a way, counteracts the 
accumulation of long and steady de- 
posits. 

Opportunities for investment with 
good returns are so frequent in small 
pieces of land always increasing in 
value, that four per cent. is not always 
an attraction for the depositor. Eight 
per cent. on small loans is easily ob- 
tained, and six per cent. and seven per 
cent. returns on small houses for rent. 

However, the taxes on new property 
are not always light, and small land 
owners in new districts sometimes find 
they are in deep water when regrade 
and improvement taxes have to be met. 
In this way, while the demand for 
money makes the rate high and attrac- 
tive for investment, the actual return to 
the owner when taxes and improvements 
are paid will often make a four per cent. 
savings account attractive to him. 

However this may be, no community 
is ever better than that one in which 
the homes are owned by the wage-earn- 
ers. The mere fact that the home of a 
man has been bought through his own 
earnings and he has had the opportun- 
ity to see his land increase in value, is 
enough to make him start to save again 
or to continue saving and depositing in 
his account for future investments, 
either for his future comfort or actual 
needs. 


ENcovuraGInG THRIFT. 


We have scarcely had time to feel the 
effect of this in savings, as yet, but it 
is hoped that the next generation will 
have learned a lesson from the iteration 
of this fact by their prosperous parents. 
The bank, then, which is best prepared 
to meet the conditions of the future 
must establish itself in the confidence 
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of the present generation by studied op- 
portunities of encouragement, even at 
the cost of adding business by slow and 
tedious methods. The best means of 
obtaining real confidence in Seattle is 
by repeated frank statements of what 
the methods of the bank are, what it 
consists of and what it does with its 
deposited money. Mere capital does 
not invite confidence. Successful bank- 
ers will not always invite confidence, 
nor will a strong board of directors 
always do it either, because a strong 
board of directors may have many 
enemies; but an earnest and frank dis- 
play of the works of the bank produces 
a psychological effect which can create 
no enemies, no suspicion, no argument. 

Investments of a bank, so often the 
basis of attack by people who do not 
know, if publicly shown and displayed 
at all times (and they can be if the bank 
is a savings bank), will give confidence 
to those who would be suspicious of in- 
vestments; while to those who do not 
understand the functions of a_ bank, 
they will, at least, create no prejudice. 

It seems necessary to maintain the 
rate of four per cent. at the present 
time for some reasons: First: in order 
to tempt those people who wish to earn 
something tangible on their savings. 
Second: to meet the competition of the 
large middle west savings banks which 
invade the field with banking by mail 
advertisements. But four per cent. will 
not always be necessary. At times when 
speculative conditions make easy op- 
portunity of investment for the average 
small wage-earner, less than four per 
cent. would seem to him too small. More- 
over, when one considers the number of 
deposits which are opened and closed 
without drawing interest, it materially 
reduces the rate actually paid. 


CoMPETITION OF COMMERCIAL BANKS. 


A savings bank in Seattle doing no 
other business but savings must, of 
necessity, compete with other banks with 
savings departments. This, however, 
instead of being a detriment, may be a 
help to the savings bank. It gives the 
bank an opportunity to show that it 
specializes. It enables it to publish its 


investments, which a savings department 
in a commercial bank cannot always do. 
While the tendency of the retail age is 
to sell everything under one roof, the 
savings bank’s strength is in its single- 
ness of purpose and its watchfulness of 
the safety of the individual savings de- 
posit. . 

A savings depositor who goes into a 
commercial bank with departments has 
first to find his own department. He 
will be met by a different response 
from that which he would ordinarily 
meet in a solely savings bank. The at- 
titude of the officials of the bank must, 
inherently, be different, because the de- 
positor is of a different sort from those 
usually dealt with in a commercial 
bank. He goes to the savings bank 
without having to establish his credit, 
and only to deposit or withdraw; or, 
more often, to ask for advice and en- 
couragement. 

The depositor in the commercial bank 
has first to establish his credit, and 
then he deposits, withdraws, and per- 
haps borrows from the bank. The at- 
titude of mind of the commercial de- 
positor with a large bank account ap- 
proaching the bank for what he con- 
siders his due is very different from that 
of the poor fellow who is approaching 
the bank to deposit one dollar out of his 
weekly or monthly earnings. 

Of course there are extreme cases, 
but the point is obvious that the rela- 
tions are different, and the bank that 
has all its tellers, bookkeepers and offi- 
cers always ready to extend help and 
advice to the depositor who approaches 
it with the mental attitude receptive 
for it is naturally in a better position to 
augment that kind of business. 

I do not say that the commercial 
banker does not also devote his time to 
giving advice and help to his depositors 
—that goes without saying—but his ad- 
vice is different, his help is different 
and on a different plane. For example, 
in one day, the bank the writer is con- 
nected with, helped a woman to pur- 
chase an employment agency, advised 
her as to its safety, rented an office for 
her and arranged with the telephone 
company to give her telephones. On 
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the same day we got another depositor 
some work to do; advised a man to look 
carefully into an investment before 
making it, and finally arranged with an- 
other depositor where to send her chil- 
dren to school. All of this takes time 
and patience, but it gives the depositor 
an attachment for a place he will never 
forsake. 


ComPETITION Is KEEN. 


In Seattle nearly all the banks have 
savings departments, and there is but 
one strictly savings institution. This 
institution should, therefore, have not 
only the advantages set forth above, but 
the additional one of making a specialty 
of making mortgage loans, this being 
the sole basis of loaning of the bank. 
Depositors meet with complacency the 
statement that no other loans of any 
sort are made, and they easily under- 
stand and grasp the reason why. The 
opportunity for making small loans is 
very good. Loans to an amount not ex- 
ceeding forty per cent. of the valuation 
of the property and inside of the best 
districts in the city are easily and care- 
fully made. Eight per cent., with no 
commission paid to the borrower, is ob- 
tained—in competition with brokers who 
charge seven per cent. and sometimes 
eight per cent. and a commission of 
from two and one-half per cent. to five 
per cent. The fact that no commission 
is charged is a great attraction to many, 
although in all cases the borrower pays 
all expenses, usually not exceeding 
thirty dollars. These small loans are 
a great help to the community, as in this 
manner the savings of the depositors of 
the community are immediately returned 
to the community. Depositors, as a rule, 
being interested in real estate of some 
sort, believe firmly in the future of their 
property and also have faith in the 
bank investing in what they know and 
understand to be the best investment in 
this part of the country. 





Tue Power or ADVERTISING. 


In the Pacific northwest, the quickest 
way of approaching the future depositor 
is, unquestionably, by advertising. 
Whether it be by means of personal 


solicitation, or by some of what goes 
under the name of “bank literature,” or 
by the newspaper. 

As many depositors are unfamiliar 
with the use of savings banks and the 
methods of opening accounts in them, a 
large part of the advertising must be in 
the nature of elementary instruction. 
Assumption that the depositor is fa- 
miliar with banking is not reasonable 
advertising for a savings bank here. 
The policy of the bank must be clearly 
stated, and here the bank is given the 
opportunity to be frank and open and 
to make statements that are honest. I 
do not mean merely the ordinary bank 
statement, but a statement of the meth- 
ods of doing business. 

Advertising is expensive, but it is ab- 
solutely essential. The people of the 
northwest are large newspaper readers; 
they follow the advertising in the pa- 
pers; they read carefully the advertis- 
ing in the cars, on the billboards. This 
may be because of the smaller percent- 
age of illiterate people, which seems evi- 
dent, and the general happier condition 
of the poor people. 

The lack of pauperism on the Pacific 
coast is a striking fact to the visitor 
from the east. The advertiser, then, 
must meet his depositors with facts, 
treat him on a sensible basis and point 
out facts in a sensible and rational man- 
ner. He—the advertiser—is dealing 
wit one or two sorts of readers, either 
one open to conviction or one who is 
grossly ignorant of savings banks. The 
advertising for one is best for the other, 
if it is good, because the argument for 
saving appeals to every person. 





Tue Power or Epvucartion. 


The lack of instruction in saving is 
about the only criticism to be made of 
the splendid school system in Seattle. 
It is most essential that it should be 
taught in the primary schools of Seattle 
as it is in the New England primary 
schools, because the habits of the rapid- 
ly growing community tend to extrava- 
gance unless controlled, and the rapidity 
with which money has been made affects 
the youth of the city in such a manner 
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that thrift and economy of living is apt 
to be foreign to their thoughts. 

These, then, in general, are the con- 
ditions one meets in this community. 
There are many social problems to be 
solved in all communities, but in Seat- 
tle the absence of extreme pauperism, 
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which begets thrift, the luxury of the 
land and opportunity of fortune, mean 
a constant fight for the savings bank. 
There is but one way for it to succeed, 
and that is by honesty of intention and 
a firm belief that the savings deposit is 
a trust and must be treated as such. 


SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE AND OLD-AGE 
PENSIONS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By F. W. Coburn, Field Secretary Massachusetts Savings Insurance League. 


i Keen financial success of the plan of 

savings bank life insurance and 
old age annuities appears to be very 
considerable, according to the figures of 
the first full financial year of the 
scheme, ending Oct. 31, 1909. These 
have just been given out by the Massa- 
chusetts State Actuary. 

An analysis of the statistics of the 
business has shown that the insurance 
departments of the town banks after 
setting aside the full legal reserve to- 
gether with an amount equal to four 
per cent. of the premiums to the trustees 
of the general insurance guaranty fund 
and payment of interest at four per 
cent., on the special guaranty fund for 
each bank, earned a good-sized surplus, 
out of which the State Actuary has de- 
elared payable to the holders of all 
monthly premium policies. a dividend of 
eight and one-third per cent. In other 
words, one month’s premium is return- 
able. Only twenty-five per cent., fur- 
thermore, of the surplus profit was ap- 
plied to payment of this dividend. The 
remaining seventy-five per cent. was set 
aside as a surplus fund, which may be 
used later on toward retiring the gen- 
eral insurance guaranty fund of the 
banks. 

Such a showing at the end of the crit- 
ical first year has naturally made the 
friends of the movement somewhat 
cheerful. A _ sceptical life insurance 
man has observed that if the expenses 
of the State Actuary’s office were to be 
charged against the two banks the sur- 
plus might not look so comforting. Yet 


the renlv to that observation would un- 
doubtedly be that most of the actuarial 
work which is now being done has refer- 
ence to future years, in which many 
more savings banks will have insurance 
departments, and that it therefore rep- 
resents an investment by the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts for the benefit 
of the citizens, which is not properly 
chargeable against the business of a 
single year. 

That Massachusetts savings banks by 
virtue of economical, efficient manage- 
ment are able to take care of life in- 
surance at very slight expense seems to 
be proved by such figures as medical ex- 
aminer’s fees, $3,546.75; of 
officers and home office employes, 
$1,024.10; compensation to agencies, 
$107.41; incidentals, $422.02. These 
represent a very small outlay, consider- 
ing the amount of detail work per- 
formed. The medical examiners have 
generally out of interest in the cause 
charged less than they would ordinarily 
expect, and the officers of the banks 
have given faithful and efficient service 
out of hours. They show that the ag- 
gregate insurance totals of the Whit- 
man Savings Bank and the People’s 
Savings Bank of Brockton on Nov. 1 
were, respectively, $550,091 and $442,- 
570, not large figures as life insurance 
totals go, but representing a very cred- 
itable beginning. 

An aggregate of 2,521 policies out- 
standing was involved. There were also 
outstanding thirty-two deferred annu- 
ities, representing annual payments of 


salaries 
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$5,406. Policies terminated, either 
through surrender, lapse or failure of 
the insurants to make the initial pay- 
ment, were 505 at Whitman and 265 at 
Brockton. Comparison of the net rates 
at which savings bank insurance and 
commercial industrial insurance are of- 
fered is interesting. While the indus- 
trial companies have made two sweep- 
ing reductions in their rates since the 
savings insurance movement was 
launched, the savings bank policy hold- 
ers, with the present dividend of eight 
and one-third per cent., get a rate which 
is about twenty-three and one-third per 
cent. less than that of the insurance 
companies. The rates on the quarterly 
premium policies of the savings banks 
do not, of course, show so great an ad- 
vantage, but the net rates are said to be 
the lowest rates for policies of similar 


amount attainable from any legal re- 
serve insurance management. 

The outlook for a great extension of 
savings bank insurance in the financial 
year just beginning is said to be favor- 
able. Several new firms have recently 
become savings insurance agencies, and 
others have the matter under considera- 
tion. The concerns which have thus far 
been the largest contributors to the 
totals of savings bank life insurance are 
the following: United Shoe Machinery 
Company, Fore River Ship Building 
Company, George E. Keith Company, 
Regal Shoe Company, Boston Ty- 
pothete, C. K. Fox, Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company, Commonwealth Shoe 
& Leather Company, W. H. McElwain 
Company, F. W. Bird & Son, Winslow 
Bros. & Smith, and the Tubular and 
Stud Company. 


THE TELLER AND HIS TASK. 


MISCELLANEOUS DEPOSITS AND DRAFTS. 
By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


N our treatment of the deposits and 
withdrawals in a savings bank, thus 
far, we have considered only those 
which are regular, that is, the depositor 
appearing in person with the pass book 
and the transaction having been made 
in cash. But inasmuch as a great many 
transactions are what may be termed 
irregular, a clear idea of the procedure 
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Form 1.—Envelope same size as withdrawal blanks. 


PASS BOOK MUST BE PRESENTED WITH THIS RECEIPT. 


Onicinat ORDER A AND FiLeo aie soos 
= 4 ae 


THE SAVINGS BANK OF UTICA 


“Waite AmOunT In WORDS Ha ©. 


WITHORAWN FROM mY OgPosiT In 6AID BANK AS SHOWN BY MY BOOK NUMBERED AS ABOVE. 


in such cases is necessary. The term 
“irregular” will include deposits by 
check, deposits without the book, de- 
posits and withdrawals made by other 
than the depositor, deposits and drafts 
by mail (not including banking by mail, 
which will be treated separately), trans- 
fer of accounts, and deceased persons’ 
accounts. The latter will be touched 
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Intended to enclose “home-made” orders. A 
good idea of the Utica, N. Y., Savings Bank. Can also be used for filing an original order call- 
ing for payment of any or all monies standing to credit of depositor, to stipulated party, together 
with subsequent orders signed by person so designated. 
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upon but incidentally, as it is of enough 
importance to merit extensive treatment 


by itself. 


“Home Mapr” Orpers. 


In spite of the fact that many sav- 
ings banks are now including a form 
of withdrawal, to be used by depositors 
not coming in person, many “home 
made” orders are received, on all 
sorts of paper, and in all sorts of 
shapes and sizes. It would not seem 
to be a difficult matter to follow a plain, 
simple set of directions for properly 
making out an order on a savings bank, 
yet many of the sort shown in the last 
number of Tue Bankers MaGazINE are 
received, and in order to avoid being 
arbitrary, and put the depositor to un- 
necessary trouble, they are honored. 
A savings bank in Michigan not only 
gives the proper form, but has several 
blank checks in the back of the book, 
perforated, for such cases, and this 
would seem to be an excellent idea, al- 
though adding somewhat to the cost of 
the book. It is not, however, customary 
among savings banks to encourage this 
“absent treatment” (to borrow a term 
from Christian Science), but rather to 
encourage over-the-counter-banking in 
person. But the Utica Savings Bank 
has a most excellent idea (Form 1), in 
this regard, in the form of an envelope 
about the size of an ordinary check, 
in which such home made orders may be 
filed without using pins or paper clips. 
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The receipt of the one presenting the 
order is taken on the outside, and for 
filing it is much better than any idea 
yet come to the writer’s notice. As will 


CHARGED... 
of 





Form 2.—Transparent envelope for filing ““Home- 
made Orders.” A very good idea. Notations 
by officer at time of payment. 


be seen from a study of the form, it 
can be used for filing the original order, 
where an unlimited order is filed, and 
also for all subsequent orders. But this 
would not apply where banks are in the 
habit of filing by months, and not by 
account numbers. 

Form 2 embodies the same idea; but 
in this case the envelope is transparent 
and the order can be inserted and read 
through the cover, while notations may 
be made on the outside, as indicated. 
This, too, is a good idea. 


Tue Norary’s CERTIFICATE. 


As has been stated before, a savings 
bank, unlike a bank of discount, is not 
bound to know the signature of its de- 
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Form 3,—Withdrawal Form. Depositor not coming in person. 
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positors, but is bound to use ordinary 
care that payment is made to the proper 
person. And what is ordinary care 
will depend upon the circumstances. It 
would probably be true that the signa- 
ture of the average savings bank de- 
positor would not, alone, be a safe 
guide, for many such depositors have 
not yet learned the commercial value 
of sticking to one form of signature. To 
them, “Mrs. Smith” is as good as Mrs. 


= Write in this corner the amount you wish to draw, in plain figures: pay 
cents above the word “Cents."’ 


dollars above the word “Dollars,” 





We cannot | 
pay without the | 
Book. 


on the Cover of) 


| 
| 
The Number is | 
the book. | 


[ March, 1905, 609} 


M 
= 
2 
7 
a 
z 
e 
7 
° 
a 
> 
° 


to bearer Owe 


and this shall be your receipt. 


Amount 
very plainly af 
WORDS, 


WITNESS, 
dieiteiciainad 
as you did at 


first. Il 


New York, _ Me 
Union Dime Savings Institution, ' p,, 4 Boos Novee-oi\ 


Broadway, 32d St. aN Ave. 


uma ved. 
SIGNATURE, Heme ~ 


Yoew%inc. Vieblemoan. avoness,.\ >A \ 


which is a combined order and Notary 
Public’s certificate of the inability to 
write. The sample should have been 
signed by mark, but the omission was 
discovered too late to correct the error. 

In case such an order should be ques- 
tioned, it is quite likely the bank would 
be amply sustained, as it had used due 
precaution to prevent fraud (the book 
accompanying the order), and the only 
ground upon which the plaintiff would 


ise 


DOLLARS. 


Q......190G | 


— ; 


Ss 
“Individfaily or as toast as the book re > 


1 5. 





Entered by 


© 


Previous Balance, Paid by 


Sig. exd. by iT 


\oo 


The Pass-book mist be presented with the above draft, and the signature (whether by writing or mark) must be made before a 
Notary Public, who will sign and seal the following Certificate. 


a.» County ofsA Saw 


ovie LT 


| certify that the above draft was signed, in my presence, 


who is personally known to me, and 


was fully identified to me as the depositor named in said pass-book.\..0.0-..0s\e;, 


Form 4.—Withdrawal form with notary’s certificate. 


Evelyn Brown Smith, as she originally 
signed herself. Here it is that the test 
questions become valuable and identifi- 
cation is not a difficult matter. But 
there are times when it is impossible for 
the depositor to come in person, or to 
fill out an order that will pass muster, 
as in sickness, accident, signature by 
mark, ete. 

To meet such emergencies, many good 
forms have been devised, and one is 
shown herewith (Form 8), used by the 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York, 


\. Xromc Nor ae: 


Union Dime Savings Bank, New York. 


have to stand would be that of fraud in 
the execution of the instrument, and he 
would have to prove that he was not 
negligent and did not make it easy and 
possible for the fraud to be committed, 
and even then he would not have a very 
good case, for what more could the bank 
do than it had done? 

Form 4 embodies the same idea, and 
is used by the Union Dime Savings 
Bank, New York, and also Forms 7 and 
9, of the Dollar Savings Bank, also in 
Manhattan. The latter will be found 
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LOX, A 90... $20. 


_or Bearer, 


. Dollars, 


(Sign here.) 


Pass-Book must be presented with this order. 





Form 5.—For use of sick depositor in withdrawing money. Physician’s certifica.e on reverse side. 
Providence Institution for Savings, Providence, R. I. 


The Passbook must be presented with this order 
If a trustee account, add the word “‘trustee”’ after the signature. 


DOLLAR SAVINGS BANK. 





Pay TO BEARER AND CHARGE PASSBOOK NO.- JF. ¢. 6FF 


Ch ae ee ae fia _DOLLARS 


enfin 


Derosiror’s PRESENT ADDRESS “7” = 6 £ fom sb AG 
DEPOSITOR’S AGE F2 ..FATHER’S FULL NAME. Lent Sanfecn 


BIRTHDAY ~ 2... MoTHER’s FULL MAIDEN NAME-CY Be = eee 
STATE OF 7 pet Gerd — Wn Jar pe-— 


On this ar day of .. ZEL. 19/2... the Depositor above described 


was fully identified to me and signed the above order in my presence, and at the time 
was of sound mind and knew the nature and amount of this order. 





SIGNATURE... 


NOTARY’S 
SEAL 





NOTE—This order is only to be used by Depositors who cannot come to the Bank and are unable to write. It should be filled out 
by a Notary Public. 


Form 7.—Withdrawal order with notary’s acknowledgment. Dollar Savings Bank, New York. 
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to include the pedigree of the depositor, 
and would seem to be an extra pre- 
caution and a very good suggestion. Of 
course, it is not to say that one who can 
answer the test questions correctly is 
the depositor. One illustration was 
given in the December Bankers Maca- 


Wall vs. Emigrant Ind. Sav. Bank 64 
Hun. 249. 

The Providence Institution for Say- 
ings, Providence, R. I., provides a phy- 
sician’s certificate for withdrawal in 
case of sickness, the certificate being 


printed on the reverse side of the order, 


PHYSICIAN’S CERTIFICATE. 
Providence, a a 190 q 


F 0, certify, that I saw 
ore 


signature, mark-upon the within 


LCAd 
affix ae 


panel named 


order, that I read said order to. how , and that 


in my opinion. fre. 


mind, and understood what 


was at the time of sound 


was doing, 


and wished said order to take effect. 


Sign here; 


—_— ViuUnwse” 


Received under the within order from 


Providence Institution for Savings on 


Acct and Bank Book’ No.72°9 F.. 2 


$5.0 - Sa 





Form 6.—(Reverse of Form 5.) 


ziNE. Another occurred some years ago 
in the Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank, in which instance the one per- 
petrating the fraud wrote the depositor 
a letter, asking the information neces- 
sary to answer the bank’s queries. 
Knowing the depositor’s pedigree and 
being able to imitate his signature, pay- 
ment was duly made and sustained. 


making a compact and complete docu- 
ment. (Forms 5 and 6.) 


Deposits WitHovut Book. 


It is the custom in some banks to re- 
fuse to make any transaction without 
the book, except in cases of lost books, 
where the presentation of the book is 
impossible; but in order to accommodate 
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New York, s___1L9OF 
THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK. 


28 aad 130 BOWERY. NEW YORK. 


Pay to_\ @AGXN. se Coo 


Se ieee eee ee Doltars, 
and —— to my account WNo.. — 2 -.. 


? DG 


Na EXE OY Bearer, 


personally appeared oe 


to me known and known to me to be the individual described in, and who execut- 


ed the foregoing order on THE BowERY SAvincs BANK, and acknowledged to 


me that he executed the same for the purpose stated therein; and further. ac- 


knowledged vo ae unable to’ write A.signature because of 
eeein Ghee 


In Witness WHERKOF, I have,hereunto set my hand and affixed my 


official seal, on the day and year above written. 


Mnrakh Aecp_ 


COUNTY CLERK’S CERTIFICATE MUST BE ATTACHED 





Form 8.—Withdrawal blank to be used when depositor is unable to write. 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York. 





depositors who have forgotten the book 
or cannot obtain possession of it, many 
savings banks have proper blanks for 
such cases. The routine of the bank is 


5 


upset somewhat on account of the neces- 
sity of obtaining the depositor’s num- 
ber from the indices. With the card 
system, this is not difficult. The usual 
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The Passbook must be presented with this order. 


If a trustee account, add the word 


“trustee"’ after the signature. 


DOLLAR SAVINGS BANK. 


Pay TO BEARER AND CHARGE PASSBOOK ~ 67S 


Your 


pare FEL LOPLO 


SIGNATURE........2.0.0.. 


DEPOSITOR’S PRESENT ADDRESS... rae < til 


DEPOSITOR’S eons =...FATHER’S FULL NAM 


ea 


Brinrapay 2 =<" > ° 


DOLLARS 


.MOTHER’s FULL MAIDEN NAME. $3 0-7 ¢-4-4- 


NOTE—This order is only to be used by Depositors who cannot come to the Bank and are unable to write. Some one who can write should 
is 


fill out the check and write in the Depositor’s name like this—Samuel 


. 
Smith or Mary ne Smith. 


al 
The Depositor should then sign the order by making an X mark in the middle of the name in the presence of two 
responsible neighbors or persons known to the Bank, who should certify the fact to the Bank on the form below: 





We HEREBY CERTIFY TO THE. DOLLAR SAVINGS BANK, 


1st, 


That we saw the Depositor sign the above order on the date written. 


2nd, That the Depositor named and described was fully identified to us. 
3rd, That the Depositor was of sound mind at the time and knew the nature and 


amount of this ord 





Form 9.—Complete and comprehensive form for withdrawing funds, when: depositor does not 


come in person. Note test questions and witness’ certificate. 


Dollar Savings Bank, New 


York. Does not include notary’s certificate, but has instead two witnesses. 


procedure is to issue non-negotiable re- 
ceipt for the amount, and in some banks 
note is made on the ledger that the de- 
posit is not on the book. The surrender 
of the receipt is usually required before 
the entry will be made on the book. 
(Forms 7-8-9.) 


The coupon receipt shown in Form 
10 is the most desirable, as the stub can 
be detached and form the deposit ticket, 
and at the same time indicate to the 
posting clerk that the deposit is irregu- 
lar and due note made opposite the 
entry. Such a form will answer in cases 





Hudson, N.Y. 


laceag (2 196? 
Deposited by 


Hudson City Sabings Institution 


Hugson. Wy faseg 12h | 


ed. 





vc 





Dollars (8FO~— __) 








10 be credited on Book No. Ze 


Pe": 
ag 





in name of 





upon presentation of said Pass Book and the surrender of this receipt. ce 


to be credited on Pass Book Wo. 4 J OZ 


INSTITUTION. 











Form 10.—Receipt given when deposit is made without the pass book. Stub retained by bank 


and used as deposit ticket. 


Hudson City Savings Institution, Hudson, N. Y. 
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DEPOSITED IN THE 


CORTLAND SAVINGS BANK 


TO THE CREDIT OF 


a oe 





—__». Sh... 





by rennet} 


Cortland, N. Y. 


Qua 2. 04 _ 


CORTLAND SAVINGS se 
Per_ sansa 


This slip is merely a memorandum; it is not transferable and the amount deposited can be drawn only 
by the party to whose credit it is placed, and upon presentation of the pass book. 





Form 11.—Deposit receipt issued by the Cortland (N. Y.) Savings Bank for deposits without the 
pass book. 


where deposits are made by one person 
for another. 

Such deposits are frequently made 
as birth-day gifts, etc., and the book be- 
ing in possession of the donee, evidence 
is desirable that the deposit has been 
duly made. Withdrawals should not be 
permitted without the book, unless the 
reasons for so doing are most urgent and 
of sufficient importance to warrant the 
breaking of a rule which should, in so 
far as possible, be strictiy adhered to. 

The importance of giving receipt will 
be seen from the following instance that 
occurred in Brooklyn recently. <A 
young man came in the bank and 


The Dime Savings Bank, 


Norwich, Conn. 





it Account no Lo hl = 












MEMORANDUM. 
Axsany County Savincs Bank. 
NOT NEGOTIABLE, 


Pass Book No. 376. IPS. 
_Wixongmoan —_ 


Det Daeene. 9, 1909 
Credited 


oo 
Amount, sADON 


i LI) few 0S ae 


S=-KEEP THIS IN YOUR PASS“BOOK 





Form 12.—Receipt issued when pass book is not 
presented with deposit. Albany County Sav- 
ings Bank, Albany, N. Y. 


claimed he had made a deposit without 
the book; that his book had been lost, 
and that he had sent his younger brother 


AUG 17 1909 


c * Dollars 


<—Z\........ Treasurer. 


Form 13.—Deposit receipt issued by The Dime Savings Bank of Norwich, Conn., for deposit 
received without the book. 
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with the money, and at the same time to 
notify the bank of the loss of the book. 
There was no such entry on the bank 
ledger and he had no receipt for the 
amount, and the officers were certain 
that they never received such a deposit 
without issuing receipt. After annoy- 
ing the bank officials for some time, in 
order to settle the matter, he was 
credited with the amount, which was 
trivial; but as a matter of law and of 
banking it was not a good case for the 
depositor and it is doubtful if the pay- 
ment was warranted, save on the ground 
that the youth might have influenced 
some good accounts away from the bank 
and it was cheaper to pay him his 
money. Even then it was establishing a 
bad precedent. 


(To be continued. ) 


ARTLESS JAPANESE FINANCE 
NOT FAVORED ON THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 


Bergen banks are peculiar at home 
and, when transplanted to America do 

not always lose their native traits. There 
is a recent and perfectly authentic case of 
an American gentleman who wanted to bor- 


row $2,000 with which to buy more curios 
in Japan, and, having no handy security, 
went to the manager of a bank in Tokio 
and asked for a loan on his word. He 
looked reputable, but the loan was made 
because of the use he meant to make of 
the funds. With the bizarre patriotism of 
his race, the banker argued that, even if the 
$2,000 were never paid back, it would help 
out the business of Japan and could be 
charged up as a patriotic offering. Hap- 
pily there was no national bank inspector to 
object, and as the loan was repaid with in- 
terest, the deal, however it violated bank- 
ing principles, was a profitable one. 

But the artless and happy-go-lucky ways 
of Japanese finance do not work well in 
America, hence the recent official closing of 
eight out of ten Japanese banks in Califor- 
nia. These institutions were comic-opera 
banks which should have been run to the 
music of the samisen and under the patron- 
age of the geisha, for the money taken in 
was allowed to flow out like hot tea at a 
cherry-blossom dance, and into enterprises 
more or less irresponsible, in which the 
bank officers had invested. Strange to say, 
no explosions followed, and it may be that 
the little brown financiers would, but for 


the new banking law, have kept merrily c: 
for years, watched of the god of wealth an 
harming nobody. Who can tell? No on 
unless he has deciphered Japanese charac 
ter, can presume to say whether the metho 
would have been changed.—San Francisc 
Chronicle. 


BIG TRADE ACROSS ISTHMUS. 


i egrcns ISTHMIAN traffic between tl 
Atlantic and Pacific is becoming 

factor that must be reckoned with i 
competition with the transcontinental rai 
ways. 

According to figures made up in th 
Bureau of Statistics of the Department 
Commerce and Labor, more than $60,000 
000 worth of American merchandise wi: 
carried by rail across the Isthmus of Pan: 
ma and the Isthmus of Tehuantepec durin 
the fiscal year 1909, and in the calenda 
year which ends next month the total wii! 
probably reach $75,000,000 in value. 

Of the two railway lines which now carr 
freight across the narrow neck of land co: 
necting North and South America, that « 
the Isthmus of Panama is forty miles long 
the other, at the Isthmus of Tehuantepe: 
190 miles. The one at Panama, owned }b 
the United States Government, is, of cours: 
largely devoted to work and traffic growin 
out of the construction of the canal; the 
other, at Tehuantepec, constructed chiefl) 
by British capital and controlled in par! 
by the Mexican Government, was built es 
pecially for the purpose of handling freigh! 
between the Atlantic and Pacific, and, al 
though opened only at the beginning 0! 
1907, has already carried about $100,000,00: 
worth of merchandise, chiefly between the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the United 
States. 


GOLD AND SILVER WORKERS. 


NOVEL system of classification of 

employes is followed in the Panam: 

Canal Zone. The men are rated in 
two divisions, known as the gold and the 
silver divisions. 

The gold employes, according to th 
“Bookkeeper,” are the engineers, clerks, 
bookkeepers, auditors and all except the 
mechanics and ordinary laborers, who ar 
classed as silver men. There are 4166 0! 
the gold men and 22,322 of the silver me: 

The latter are again classified into Ameri 
can, European and West Indian laborer 
Of the total number over 10,000 are fro: 
the West Indies and the old country. T! 
gold men are so named because they a: 
paid in United States currency, while tl 
silver men are paid in Panama currenc) 
which has only a local circulation. 





COMPANIES 


Conducted by Clay Herrick. 





Is THE TRUST COMPANY TO LOSE ITS DIS- 
TINCTIVE CHARACTER? 


vy mat may be considered the first 
necessary step in the permanent 
stablishment of the trust company as 
: factor in our civilization,—namely the 
ecognition of the superiority of the 
orporate over the individual trustee,— 
1as doubtless been accomplished. It is 
‘rue that the individual is still used more 
han the corporation as trustee, admin- 
istrator, executor and agent, and pres- 
ent conditions may continue for many 
years. But the principle is thoroughly 
established, the most intelligent people 
recognize it, and the customary employ- 
ment of the corporate rather than the 
individual trustee is only a matter of 
time. The developments of the future 
cannot but be away from the old plan 
of placing trusts in the hands of in- 
dividuals, and the field for the trust 
company must be ever widening. 

But now arises the question whether 
this field is to be occupied by trust 
companies of the original and distinctive 
type, 2. e., by corporations existing for 
the principal purpose of executing 
trusts, or whether it is to be open in- 
discriminately to all financial institu- 
tions, who may undertake it merely as a 
side-line along with other business. 

That the tendencies of the last few 
years have been unmistakably towards 
the latter outcome seems unquestionable. 
The lines of demarcation between the 
trust company and other classes of 
financial institutions have been rapidly 
disappearing. Already in many com- 
munities the differences between trust 
companies and other banks are so slight 
as to escape the observation of the un- 
initiated, while even experts must find 
the differences in the theories upon 





which the various institutions are 
founded rather than in the functions 
which they actually exercise. This con- 
dition is the result of several tendencies 
which it will be useful to examine in 
some detail. 


How tue Trust Company Is Losine@ 
Its INDIVIDUALITY. 


First of these tendencies is the en- 
croachment of the trust company itself 
upon the field of the savings and the 
commercial bank,—the movement which 
has made the trust company of to-day 
in many localities combine all the func- 


- tions of the regular commercial bank, 


the savings bank and the trust company, 
with the last-named functions often fur- 
nishing only a small proportion of the 
business done. While the first corpora- 
tions doing a trust business were also 
engaged in the insurance business, the 
latter was soon dropped, and until the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century 
the trust company was a corporation ex- 
isting for the prime purpose of execut- 
ing trusts. A few—a very few—of the 
older companies still confine themselves 
principally to that line of business. 
Along in the eighties began the great 
development of the modern trust com- 
pany, and that development has been 
accompanied by an ever increasing as- 
sumption of banking powers by trust 
companies. 

The first large growth in this direc- 
tion was in the expansion of the sav- 
ings departments of trust companies,— 
a line of business which is certainly 
closely allied with trust business, and 
quite naturally grew with it. In most 
States the savings department to-day 
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represents a very large part of the busi- 
..ess of the trust companies, which often 
carry the major part of the savings de- 
posits of their communities. 


Cueck Accounts ACCEPTED. 


Experience soon proved that many 
customers desired the privilege of car- 
rying checking accounts, and business 
of this kind also grew rapidly. There 
is a class of checking accounts which are 
not properly “commercial accounts” in 
the old sense, and for which the old- 
time commercial bank made little or no 
provision. These are the accounts, 
usually with comparatively small bal- 
ances, of professional men,—lawyers, 
doctors, teachers and others,—of women, 
of persons retired from business, or of 
business men who wish personal check- 
ing accounts aside from their regular 
business accounts. These depositors 
wish and expect no accommodation other 
than the safe keeping of their funds 
and the honoring of their checks ; though 
in recent years interest on the larger 
balances has been offered and of course 
accepted by the depositor. The number 
of such accounts and the volume of busi- 
ness connected with them have increased 
prodigiously in recent years, and banks 
of all kinds now desire this business; 
but in earlier years their number was 
small and the accounts were not wanted 
by the banks unless in exceptional cases 
where the balances were large. 


CommerciAL Accounts ACCEPTED. 


From the carrying of accounts of this 
class the next step was the acceptance 
of regular commercial accounts carrying 
discount privileges, where the law did 
not specifically forbid it; and a large 
number of trust companies now handle 
such accounts quite as freely as do the 
commercial banks. The laws of more 
than twenty of the States specifically 
authorize trust companies to engage in 
commercial banking, while the absence 
of prohibitory statutes permits it in 
other States. With the exception of four 
or five States in which the laws abso- 
lutely prohibit trust companies from do- 
ing a banking business, it is safe to say 
that most trust companies throughout 


the country take all the savings and non- 
commercial checking account busines: 
that they can get; while in about hali 
of the States they undertake regular 
commercial banking, including discount 


ing. 
CoMPETITION oF STATE BANKs. 


A second tendency, more recent ii 
origin and thus far less fully devel 
oped, has been that of granting trus 
powers to State banks. An early in 
stance of this is the statutes of Illinois 
which authorize the incorporation 0: 
State banks with trust powers. Ken 
tucky and Ohio have recently enacte: 
laws permitting the establishment 0‘ 
companies having both banking an 
trust powers, and similar legislation ha 
been proposed in other States. Th: 
granting of full banking powers to trus 
companies, which as already stated i 
done in more than twenty States, o! 
course accomplishes the same result, th: 
only difference being that the corpora 
tion is called a trust company instead of 


a bank. 


CoMPETITION oF NATIONAL BANks. 


A third tendency is the increasing 
exercise of limited trust and savings 
bank functions by national banks and 
the proposition which has gained ad- 
herents in some quarters of amending 
the National Bank Act so as to permit 
such banks to exercise full trust powers. 
The Fowler Bill, it will be remembered, 
contained such a provision. Some of the 
less distinctive powers of trust compa 
nies have always-been exercised by na- 
tional banks, at their discretion; but the 
tendency is to an increasing use of such) 
powers. At the meeting of the Trust 
Company Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association in 1908, Mr. 
Breckenridge Jones gave a very force- 
ful presentation of the drift in this di 
rection, in his address on “The Trust 
Company a Necessity.” 


Present TENDENCIES. 


We have, then, the facts that the trus! 
company has assumed quite complet 
banking functions, and that both Stat: 
and national banks have assumed som¢ 
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trust functions and tend to assume more, 
while the proposition of giving them 
complete trust functions meets with fa- 
vor in some circles. It must be evi- 
dent that if the present tendencies con- 
tinue long enough, we shall have but one 
kind of financial institution, which will 
combine all the functions of the com- 
mercial bank, savings bank and trust 
company. Two questions naturally 
arise—will the present tendencies con- 
tinue, and if they do will the result be 
good? As to the first question, the 
writer is not’ a prophet and therefore 
will not prophecy; but he may be per- 
mitted to say that intelligent considera- 
tion of the subiect may have some effect 
upon the tendencies. 

It should be noted, too, that an op- 
posing tendency has developed already, 
in the growing practice of establishing 
trust company adjuncis to national 
banks or of the control by the same in- 
terests of both a national bank and a 
trust company. This plan recognizes 
both the necessity of the trust company 
and the desirability of distinctly sep- 
arating trust business from banking 
business. 

What may also be considered a coun- 
ter-tendency is found in the movement 
for the segregation of savings deposits 
in companies which receive both savings 
and commercial accounts; for, while it 
does not bear directly on trust business, 
the principle involved is the same, name- 
ly, that where distinct lines of business 
are transacted by a given corporation, 
the assets and liabilities of each line 
should be kept separate. 


THE SuGGESTED SOLUTION. 


On the question whether good results 
would follow if we were to drift into 
the practice of maintaining but one kind 
of financial institution, handling all 
kinds of banking and trust business, in- 


stead of preserving separate institutions | 


for the trust business, the writer is dis- 
tinctly of the opinion that the results 
would not be good. The differences in 
theory and in practice between purely 
trust business and commercial banking 
are many and vital. Risks and methods 
of business that are quite justifiable in 


the latter are wholly improper in the 
former. If the two are handled by the 
same corporation it is inevitable that 
one of two results must follow :—either 
the commercial banking will be unneces- 
sarily restricted or the trust business 
will be involved in liabilities with which 
it ought not to be burdened, The segre- 
gation of the business into departments 
may mitigate the evils, but cannot 
wholly do away with them. Such segre- 
gation can never be complete enough un- 
til it results in the maintenance of sep- 
arate corporations for the two lines of 
business; and this is the plan adopted, 
as already suggested, by those who 
maintain both a commercial bank and a 
trust company under the same control or 
with a community of interest. This plan 
seems to accomplish the benefits of the 
all-in-one method, without the evils at- 
tendant upon the latter. To the writer’s 
mind it points out the proper solution of 
the problem, and it would result in ulti- 
mately reducing our financial corpora- 
tions to two classes—commercial banks 
and trust companies,—the latter includ- 
ing the business of handling savings 
deposits. 


DRAWING THE LINE. 


Just where the line should be drawn 
between the two classes of institutions 
is, of course, not a simple problem; yet 
the results of experience would seem to 
indicate that the best point of division 
would be at the point where purely com- 
mercial banking begins,—i. e., banking 
which shares in the risks of ordinary 
business, which lends upon the credit of 
those engaged in mercantile, industrial 
and manufacturing pursuits. Reduced 
to its simplest form, this would mean 
simply that the making of discounts or 
the “buying” of commercial paper would 
be the point of departure, as is practical- 
ly the case to-day in several States. The 
carrying of checking accounts for per- 
sons who do not expect discounts in re- 
turn is not properly “commercial bank- 
ing,” although that term is often loosely 
applied to such business; it does not in- 
volve the peculiar risks of strictly com- 
mercial banking, which are due to the 
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character of the loans made, the ‘“‘accom- 
modations” furnished. The chief point 
of clashing between banks and trust 
companies has been over the commercial 
accounts. It is probably too much to 
expect that any line of division could be 
drawn which would be wholly satisfac- 
tory to both parties; but none appears 
less objectionable than this of purely 
commercial accounts as above defined. 

That the savings business is a proper 
function for trust companies seems to be 
admitted by general consent. The tak- 
ing of savings deposits by trust compa- 
nies is almost universal throughout the 
country. Both law and custom have 
hedged about both lines of business 
much the same safeguards. Their forms 
of investment are very similar, if not 
identical. The savings account partakes 
of much the same character as the trust 
account. 

The problem involves a consideration 
of the rights of those engaged in com- 
mercial banking and those engaged in 
the trust company business; but most of 
all it involves a consideration of the 
future effects upon the country as a 
whole. In the long run, the interests of 
all are the same,—the perfection of a 
system which shall best secure safety 
and facility in the handling of the finan- 
cial affairs of our people. The writer 
does not doubt that the good sense of 
the American people will solve this 
problem in the wisest manner; but he 
believes that the time is ripe for an 
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earnest consideration of the paths into 
which the present tendencies are lead- 
ing us. 


EDWARD T. PERINE’S ADDRESSES. 


"TBE Audit Company of New York 

has published in book form the 
two addresses delivered by Edward T. 
Perine before the Trust Company Sec- 
tion, A. B. A., in 1905 and 1909, to- 
gether with statistical tables of Ameri- 
can trust companies. The two addresses 
present an able statistical account of 
American trust companies from 1875 to 
1909, covering the period during which 
their marvellous growth has been accom- 
plished. The growth in total resources 
of the trust companies of the country is 


‘shown to be from $3,138,085,328, in 


1904, to $4,609,088,800, in 1909, an in- 
crease of $1,471,003,472, or about 
forty-seven per cent. in the five years. 
The number of companies has grown 
from 994, in 1904, to 1,496, in 1909,— 
over fifty per cent. The number of 
companies on a dividend paying basis 
was 560, in 1903, and 984, in 1909, the 
average rate of dividends having in- 
creased from 10.3 per cent. to 11.9 per 
cent. Mr. Perine estimates the earnings 
of all the companies for the five years, 
1904 to 1908, inclusive, at 250 millions 
of dollars, or at the rate of 50 million 
dollars each year. 

One of the statistical tables in the 
book gives a list of the 1,496 trust com- 


Total Resources 
(In Thousands) 


1904 1909 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., New York............+-2ee0 72,031 152,523 
ee SN Cia, TN I ois cc cise ccBiicsasiescnccsese 57,515 112,764 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago.................. 90,913 101,592 
CRE TOG CO, TER VO as oie sic cikisscecececessese 48,473 99,048 
United States Trust Co., New Yorke... ...0 ccccccccccevces 73,036 95,218 
pe ae eee ee 64,128 92,805 
meewmnmie Trek Co, ew Tet ccc occ cc cc ccccwsccccvcces 68,834 89,582 
I OE a TUE Pa oid on 66600 hc sh wenceseccaeeres 60,229 78,170 
Merchants’ Loan & Trust Co., Chicago...............0206. 49,512 66,560 
Pees Tet. Ce, MO Teiieskiccccccinscccccsccecece 66,524 63,749 
Se NINE ig II occ tcccones cconneiseesaee ese 50,577 60,925 
OE I hs I I oo 0 5 :h:5 ob xb ere reine ains oe cess 61,134 60,246 
United States Mortgage & Trust Co., New York........... 41,422 59,195 
CERUE “THOR Ci, Ts ooo cc cccicccsccceseseveesis 36,603 51,262 
Knickerbocker Trust Co., New York..............ceccees 51,247 50,589 
pees NE Cg, TE Te ain ood oan dé ciccceesavecace 16,944 50,407 
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panies in the country, arranged in the 
order of their total resources in 1909, 
with a comparison with the standing of 
each in 1904. It is shown that in 1909 
there were three companies with total 
resources of over 100 millions; sixteen 
companies whose total resources were 
over fifty millions; eighty-nine, over 
ten millions; 152, over five millions; 556, 
over one million; 940, under one million. 
The sixteen companies having resources 
of over fifty millions each are shown in 
table on opposite page. 


RESOURCES OF TRUST COMPAN- 
IES AND OTHER BANKS. 


HE National Monetary Commission 
has recently made public its fig- 
ures showing statistics of all banks in 
the United States, including island pos- 
sessions, as of April 21, 1909. The 
statistics include national, State, sav- 
ings and private banks and trust com- 
panies. The total number of institutions 
reporting was 22,491, whose total re- 
sources were $21,095,054,420; capital, 
$1,800,036,368 ; surplus and profits, $1,- 
834,625,428; aggregate deposits, $16,- 
318,613,032. 

These figures give the opportunity of 
learning the relative importance of trust 
companies as compared with the other 
financial institutions of the country. For 
this purpose the statistics furnished by 
“Trust Companies of the United 
States,” published by The United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company of New 


RESOURCES. 


Stocks and bonds 
Loans, notes and mortgages 
Cash on hand and in bank ............... 
Real estate ..., 
Se WII oa ion hk oxen sre. i. sesesomaas 


eee ee ee) 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock 
Surplus and profits 
Deposits 
Due to banks and bankers 
Other liabilities 


ee ee 


ee ee 


ee 


ey 


eo 


York, under date June 30, 1909, may be 
used. The total number of trust compa- 
nies is 1,496, which is a little less than 
seven per cent. of the total number of 
financial institutions reporting to the 
National Monetary Commission. The 
resources of these 1,496 trust companies 
were $4,609,088,800, or nearly twenty- 
two per cent. of the total. Their cap- 
ital was $415,035,053, or twenty-three 
per cent. ; their surplus and profits $502,- 
452,916, or a little over twenty-seven 
per cent.; their aggregate deposits $3,- 
422,990,475, or a little less than twenty- 
one per cent. It thus appears that the 
trust companies of the country, though 
numbering only about one-fourteenth of 
all financial institutions, have over one- 
fifth of the total resources and over one- 
fifth of the total deposits. Their rela- 
tive importance is, of course, greatly in- 
creased by reason of the unknown, but 
certainly large, amount of trust funds 
which they control, but which do not ap- 
pear in their statements. 


“TRUST COMPANIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES—1909.”’ 


HE United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company has issued the 

1909 edition of its valuable statistical 
book, “Trust Companies of the United 
States,” giving the statements of 1,504 
companies. This work, which has been 
issued each year since 1903, easily takes 
rank as the most complete and accurate 
source of information regarding current 


1908-1470 Cos. 


1909-1504 Cos. 


$895,509,062.66 $1,074,267,718.46 
2,024,233,769.08 2,345,028,197.54 
810,475,633.58 1,000,216,846.17 
118,761,418.26 143,379,226.92 
68,462,472.96 47,480,284.50 
$3,917,442,356.54 $4,610,369,273.59 
$410,792,491.37 $415,427,503.27 
491,197,193.95 502,523,500.87 
2,787,503,126.69 3,423,790,734.25 
125,902,174.79 144,037,859.10 
102,047,369.74 124,589,676.10 
$3,989,442,356.54 $4,610,369,273.59 
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trust company statistics. For each com- 
pany are given the statement of assets 
and liabilities, the officers.and directors, 
the date of organization, quotations on 
stock, dividend rates and New York cor- 
respondents. The total figures for June 
30, 1909, and those shown by the June 
30, 1908, edition, are shown in table on 
page 73. 


THE INVESTMENT OF TRUST 
FUNDS. 


Cyphers this title, Rollin C. Ayres 
of San Francisco has published 
an instructive and valuable book, de- 
signed to help trustees in the choice of 
investments. 
The author of this helpful book is 
Mr. Frank C. Mortimer, assistant cash- 
ier of the Berkeley (Cal.) Bank of Sav- 


ings and Trust Company. 


J. P. MORGAN’S INTERESTS IN 
TRUST COMPANIES. 


“THE acquisition early in December 

by J. P. Morgan and his col- 
leagues of controlling interests in the 
Guaranty, Equitable and Mercantile 
Trust Companies of New York has 
given rise to rumors of plans for a 
mammoth trust company which would 
far exceed in size any of the already 
large trust companies of the country. 
While the rumors lack confirmation, the 
possibility of such a step evidently ex- 
ists, and the outcome will be watched 
with interest. Besides the three com- 
panies above named, the Morgan inter- 
ests are understood to be dominant in 
the Astor, Bankers, Fifth Avenue, and 
Standard Trust Companies, thus con- 
trolling seven large companies with 
total resources of over 325 million dol- 
lars. Whatever plans may be carried 
out regarding these companies, it is evi- 
dent that Mr. Morgan is to be a very 
important factor in the trust company 
world. 
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POURING MONEY INTO A RAT- 
HOLE. 


RESIDENT TAFT adopted a cautious 
attitude toward the claims of the deep 
waterway boomers before he started 

down the Mississippi River. What he ob- 
served during the voyage to New Orleans 
seems to have had the effect of strengthen- 
ing him in that position, for we find him 
saying at Jackson, Miss.: “We have to be 
certain what it is we are doing and that we 
are not going to pour money down a rat- 
hole, when we put millions into the improve- 
ments that are contemplated.” He seems 
to think the Gulf-to-Chicago deep waterway 
scheme may be full of ratholes, and so it 
may. 

The “Engineering News” of New York, 
at this point in the billion-dollar hurrah 
for a fourteen-foot waterway along the 
Mississippi and up its tributaries perform: 
a worthy public service by calling attention 
to the report of the Government Board of 
Engineers on the project and printing again 
a good part of the report which was made 
public last June. President Taft has evi- 
dently not been losing sight of that report 
in his journeyings with the boomers down 
the river. The Government engineers, it 
will be remembered, estimated the cost of 
making a fourteen-foot channel from New 
Orleans to Chicago at not less than and 
probably much more than $160,000,000, with 
an annual charge of $7,000,000 for main- 
tenance—all to come out of the national 
treasury. And this makes no account of 
the extension of the deep channel up the 
Missouri, the Ohio and other tributaries, 
which would be demanded next as a matter 
of course. That it would prove to be a 
billion-dollar project the Government had 
been led into no one will seriously question. 
The scheme would be full of “ratholes.”—- 
Springfield Republican. 


THE AGE OF GOLD. 


HIS is beyond comparison the age of 
gold. One-thirtieth of all the gold 
that has been mined since Columbus 

found the Americas has been dug from 
Mother Earth this year. Since gold is the 
measure of value for all things, the effect 
which must be produced upon the price of 
every known commodity by this stupen- 
dous outpouring of the metal is very great 
and also world-wide. It is obvious that the 
result of increasing so rapidly the supply of 
gold, which is the universal yardstick of 
values, is to increase with nearly equal rap- 
idity everything which it measures. Take 
away gold and the values drop, but swell 
the quantity of gold known to be in exist- 
ence and values leap upward again.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 











GETTING PAY FOR SERVICES RENDERED. 


B* far too many banks are in the 
habit of rendering services grat- 

uitously for which they should be paid. 
Some practical suggestions for securing 
needed reforms in this direction are 
made in the following communication 
from Arthur S. Cory, cashier of the 
Chehalis (Wash.) National Bank: 

These are days of consolidations, 
trade agreements, clearing-house regu- 
lations, American and State Bankers’ 
Association recommendations and sug- 
gestions. All are in the interest of 
economy, better management and the 
conserving of energy and profits. 

However, there are a few minor de- 
tails of banking, which although insig- 
nificant in themselves, yet in the aggre- 
gate might add a substantial amount to 
the year’s profit account. These are 
along the same line as the saving made 
by the banks through the work of the 
State associations in the cost of surety 
bonds, cleaning time-locks, pursuing 
criminals, etc. Neither do I refer to 
the foolish handling of express orders 
by financial institutions, permitting the 
transportation companies to do a large 
and profitable exchange business at the 
banks’ expense. 

Particularly, I mention two subjects: 


First, 
MERCANTILE AND INpivipuAL Reports. 


Every bank, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, daily receives requests from out- 
side credit agencies, wholesale houses 
and individuals for reports as to the 
financial and moral standing and relia- 
bility of parties in the bank’s territory. 
In the majority of cases these requests 
are accompanied by a stamped return 
envelope; sometimes the stamp is for- 


gotten (?), and once in a while a con- 
scientious firm encloses a small fee. 

I contend that a bank is entitled to a 
fee of from fifteen to twenty-five cents 
on each report, same to accompany the 
request, for two reasons. A_bank’s 
opinion is generally reliable; its knowl- 
edge of credits a part of its business. 
It is as much entitled to a fee as is Dun 
or Bradstreet. A bank’s credit depart- 
ment, whether great or small, costs 
money and attention to be kept up to 
date and reliable. Why should stran- 
gers be entitled to its use for nothing? 
Second, the time taken answering the 
inquiry, whether by an officer or capable 
employe, has an ascertainable cash 
value, and in simple justice to the bank 
can ask to be recompensed for this loss. 

The second thing to which I wish to 
refer is the matter of 


MERCANTILE COLLECTIONS. 


Another imposition upon banks which 
they allow is in the collection depart- 
ment. Drafts come for collection, and 
in the majority of cases, not even a re- 
turn stamped envelope is enclosed. The 
bank is supposed to record the item, 
present it in person (which takes time) 
or by mail (which costs money) and 
urge payment; then, if not already 
paid; if the amount is not wrong; if 
the party is in his office; if the account 
is due; if the goods are satisfactory and 
the party is in funds, payment may be 
made and the bank allowed to deduct a 
small fee, mark the item off the books, 
make out and mail the draft. Other- 
wise the bank goes through all the trou- 
ble and expense just the same, and if 
not paid, can return draft and not be 
charged a penalty for failure to collect. 
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Some firms will remit a small fee to 
reimburse the bank for its work, but no 
word is heard from the majority of 
draft senders. The writer doubts if the 
fees made on paid items actually pay 
the money cost of collections, not count- 
ing time or trouble involved. 

These two matters are small in them- 
selves, and yet I believe that the ma- 
jority of bankers will agree that if a 
small fee of from ten to twenty-five 
cents in stamps was received in advance 
on all inquiries and collections, the 
postage account would greatly diminish. 
These fees would not apply to a bank’s 
correspondents or to those having recip- 
rocal relations. Also, a bank charging 
the fees must be anxious to send them 
when asking favors in other sections. 

A suggested solution would be for the 
secretary of the State association to 
write each member, asking if he favors 
the rule, and if a majority do, publish 
the fact in the financial and trade jour- 
nals that after a given date certain 
specified fees must accompany all col- 
lections and inquiries. When received 
without the fee, drop postal or letter (a 
rubber stamp could be used) informing 
them that their communication would 
have prompt attention upon receipt of 
the fee in stamps. It would only be a 
short time until every one knew of and 
observed the rule. 

Of course, reason should guide in all 
things, and exceptions should always be 
made when needed, but in the main, the 
programme can be easily and profitably 
lived up to, for it is no graft, but sim- 
ply a demand for pay for time and 
money expended. 


REALITY OF BURIED GOLD. 


NE hundred and ten years ago, on Oc- 
tober 9, 1799, the British man-of-war 
Lutin foundered and went to the bot- 

tom of the Zuyder Zee. This vessel was 
carrying about thirty million dollars’ worth 
of gold and silver bars which the British 
cabinet was sending to the city of Ham- 
burg to meet a financial crisis that threat- 
ened the Hanse towns. The precious cargo, 
which had been insured for twenty-five mil- 
lions with the Lloyds, was a total loss, al- 


though an attempt was made by the Dutch 
government to raise the wreck. A violent 
storm had covered the hulk with so great a 
thickness of sand that it was impossible to 
reach her. Finally all rights to the sunken 
treasure was ceded to the company of 
Lloyds. In 1820 that firm was partly suc- 
cessful in another attempt to recover the 
bullion, 198 bars of silver and 1200 gold in- 
gots, a total value of approximately $2,500,- 
000 francs, being raised from its resting 
place. 

Determined to make a more thorough 
search for the sunken gold and silver, the 
Lloyds recently entered into a contract with 
a salving company to undertake the work. 
A newly invented apparatus is to be used. 
This consists of a floating bridge, to the 
keel of which are fixed a number of vertical 
pipes that can pump up 40,000 tons of sand 
per day. At the bottom of each tube is a 
compartment for a diver. These chambers 
rest on wheels with serrated rims, which are 
driven by a motor. By this means the 
divers can roll their compartments over the 
bottom’ of the sea to any particular spot 
they wish to dredge.—Harper’s Weekly. 


BANK ASSETS TO BE VERIFIED 
BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


O effect the same result without the col- 
lection of a fee annoying to the banks, 
the Comptroller of the Currency has 

issued instructions to the national bank ex- 
aminers advising them that the verification 
of assets or collateral of a national bank 
held on deposit elsewhere must be made by 
correspondence. Heretofore the local ex- 
aminer in each case has been asked to verify 
the bonds or securities deposited with a 
bank in his district and has been allowed a 
fee for so doing. ‘The comptroller feels 
that there is no more necessity for a per- 
sonal verification of these securities than of 
bank balances. 


IRELAND PROSPEROUS; BIG IN- 
CREASE OF BANK DEPOSITS. 


RELAND is entering upon an era of 
prosperity which can be attributed al- 
most directly to the growing thrift of 

the Irish people, according to J. S. Arm- 
strong, Jr., American vice-consul at Cork. 

He reports that a statement from the 

Irish Department of Agriculture, just is- 
sued, declares that in June of this year, as 
compared with the corresponding month of 
1908, there was an increase of approximately 
$9,400,000 in deposits in Irish joint stock 
banks and of about $2,900,000 in savings 
banks deposits. 











A PROMINENT AND SUCCESSFUL BANKER. 


OHN M. MILLER, JR., whose recent 
election as a vice-president of the Vir- 
ginia Trust Company of Richmond was 

briefly referred to in our last issue, has had 
a varied and most interesting career. He 
was born in Lynchburg, Va., in 1868, re- 
ceived his education in the schools of that 
city, and entered the Lynchburg National 





Bank in the summer of 1883. After an 
apprenticeship of seven years with this bank, 
during which time he informed himself of 
the ins and outs of banking, he became 
cashier of the First National Bank of 
Buchanan, Va., and capably filled that 
position from 1890 to 1893. 

In 1893, Mr. Miller was made a national 
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JOHN M. MILLER, JR. 


Vice-President and Cashier The First National Bank of Richmond, Va.; Vice-President 
Virginia Trust Company of Richmond. 
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bank examiner for Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
East Tennessee. This work brought him in 
close touch with every sort of banking 
practice, and gave him an admirable train- 
ing for his future career. 

After traveling for two years as a na- 
tional bank examiner, Mr. Miller was in- 
duced to take the cashiership of the Mer- 
chants and Farmers National Bank of 
Charlotte, N. C., and for the next seven 
years this institution enjoyed the benefit of 
his counsel and guidance. 

From February, 1902, up to the present 
time he has served as cashier of the First 
National Bank of Richmond, Va., and since 
1905 he has held the added title and duties 
of first vice-president. His recent election 
as a second vice-president of the Virginia 
Trust Company of Richmond has given 
much satisfaction to his loyal friends 
throughout the South. 

Mr. Miller is directly interested in some 
of the leading enterprises of the South 
Atlantic States and is at present a second 
vice-president of the Richmond Chamber of 
Commerce; a director of the Richmond 
Business Men’s Club; a director of the Al- 
bemarle. Paper Mfg. Co., of Richmond; 
first vice-president of the Rhodhiss, N. C., 
Cotton Mills; and a director of the Williams 
& Shelton Co., wholesale dry goods, Char- 
lotte, N. C. He has served several years 
as secretary of the North Carolina Bankers’ 
Association, is prominent in the Virginia 
Bankers’ Association, and is an active mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association. 

Mr. Miller, in addition to his attainments 
as a banker, is an all-around good sports- 
man, as his membership in the Westmor- 
land Club, Deep Run Hunt Club and 
Country Club of Virginia will attest. 


NEW PRESIDENT VIRGINIA TRUST 
COMPANY, RICHMOND, VA. 


ERBERT W. JACKSON, whose elec- 
tion as president of the Virginia 
Trust Company of Richmond, was 

referred: to in our last issue, is one of the 
prominent men in Southern banking circles 
to-day. His selection in 1908 as president 
of the North Carolina State Bankers’ As- 
sociation, and in 1909 as vice-president for 
North Carolina of the National Bankers’ 
Association, attests to that. 

Mr. Jackson was one of the organizers 
and first officers of the Commercial Nation- 
al Bank of Raleigh, N. C. and with its 
other officers, has helped to make it one 
of the really strong banks of the State. 
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In every department of the life of 
Raleigh and of the State at large, Mr. 
Jackson is a leader and important factor. 
He is vice-president and large stockholder 





HERBERT W. JACKSON 


President Virginia Trust Company, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 


of the Standard Gas Company, treasurer 
of the Atlantic Fire Insurance Company, 
director in the Jefferson Standard Life 
Insurance Company, member of the Muni- 
cipal Building Commission, secretary and 
treasurer of the Raleigh News and Ob- 
server Publishing Company, and director 
and officer of other important concerns. 
His business judgment is trusted as fully 
as his integrity and large capacity. 

The Virginia Trust Company, whose di- 
rectors have been fortunate indeed to se- 
cure such a capable and well-known ex- 
ecutive, is one of the strongest trust com- 
panies in the South Atlantic States. It 
has a capital of $500,000, which is to be 
increased to a million dollars, and is the 
fiduciary agent of the leading corporations, 
estates and trustees in Virginia and other 
States. 








Conducted by Franklin Escher. 


BOND MARKET OUTLOOK. 


HE year’s record of price changes 
in bonds shows some striking ad- 
vances, but there are but few bond men 
who will regret the passing of 1909. 
Conditions early in the year were not 
so bad, but just as the journey home- 
ward will often give the whole tone to 
a trip, so the bond market for the year’s 
closing months leaves the impression of 
a year of pretty unsatisfactory condi- 
tions. 
Just at the close of the year, however, 
bond market conditions began to look 


up, giving a more hopeful tone to the 


outlook for 1910. Ahead of the market, 
it is true, are possible difficulties in the 
way of the corporations’ great need for 
capital, possible gold exports and other 
uncertainties, but on the other hand 
several developments have lately taken 
place which suggest bettering invest- 
ment market conditions. Reduction to 
three and one-half per cent. in the rate 
of interest paid by several prominent 
savings banks with its strong suggestion 
of the re-entrance of these institutions 
into the bond market is one of the most 
important of these developments. An- 
other is the reduction in the Bank of 
England rate, which has definitely set 
at rest disquieting rumors as to foreign 
financial conditions. Still another is the 
growing conviction, born of President 
Taft’s Message at the opening of Con- 
gress, that if the corporations have any- 
thing at all to fear in the way of ad- 
verse legislation that time is still very 
far removed. 


Tue Savincs BANKs AND THE Bonp 
MARKET. 


Concerning the question of the re- 
duction of savings bank interest in its 
relation to the bond market, the great 
point is that with the banks no longer 
under the necessity of paying out four 
per cent., these institutions will again 
be able to enter the bond market and 
take on good bonds at going prices. 
With the savings banks paying four per 
cent. and the best bonds selling on a less 
than four per cent. basis, the aloofness 
of the banks from the bond market has 
been anything but astonishing. But 
from now on that condition, according 
as the movement toward interest reduc- 
tion becomes general, should be differ- 
ent. To a bank paying its depositors 
four per cent. there is nothing attractive 
about a good bond netting four per 
cent. To a bank paying three and one- 
half per cent. to its depositors, a four 
per cent. income looks entirely different. 

As to reduction in savings bank de- 
posits which may possibly follow lower- 
ing of the rate, it is to be remembered 
that practically all of the money so 
withdrawn is money which used the sav- 
ings bank as an investment and which 
is likely almost immediately to go back 
into good bonds. The man with a few 
hundred dollars in the bank is not the 
one to draw it out when the interest rate 
is lowered so that he gets fifty cents less 
interest yearly on each hundred dollars. 
The man whose money will be taken out 
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The Value of a Guarantee 
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depends upon what the Guarantor agrees to do, upon the legality of the 
guarantee and upon the ability of the guarantor to make good. A Guar- 
antee may not be necessary to assure security and yet a broad, legal, 
strongly supported guarantee adds a measurable feeling of confidence to 


the holder of any investment. 


We offer a choice list of Bonds issued by Gas and Electric Compa- 
nies and guaranteed as to Principal and Interest by the National Light, 


Heat & Power Co., New York. 


THIS GUARANTEE HAS A REAL 


VALUE 
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is rather the man who has money in- 
vested in this savings bank and that for 
the purpose of drawing full four per 
cent. interest on it. Such money drawn 
out will hardly long remain uninvested. 
Savings-bank bonds are the logical form 
of security into which it will flow. 


Tue Berrer Feertinc Asroap. 


Disclosing as it did a very much 
stronger position in London than many 
people thought existed there, the reduc- 
tion in the English bank rate came as a 
welcome surprise to this market and has 
been largely instrumental in bringing 
about the better feeling. With the 
British government under the necessity 
of borvowing heavily to supply its cur- 
rent needs and a General Election im- 
pending, a good deal of uncertainty 
necessarily existed as to what might de- 
velop in the foreign markets and be re- 
flected back on ourselves. That uncer- 
tainty has been largely removed by the 
action of the Governors of the Bank of 
England in putting down the rate. Such 
action, it is felt, would hardly have been 
taken until the situation in London was 
felt to be well in hand. 


No Apversz LEGIsLATION. 


The country has had time now to 
think over President Taft’s Message 
and to make up its mind that no anti- 
corporation legislation need be feared 
for a good while to come. What the 
President’s views are on the necessity 
of amending the anti-trust laws and the 
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interstate commerce laws, still remains 
to be seen; but a conviction seems to be 
strengthening and deepening in the pub- 
lic mind that no legislation undertaken 
by Congress under the direction of the 
present Administration will be of such 
a kind as to cause unrest or disturbance 
of business. 


All of which developments have 
worked together to bring about better 
bond market conditions. Improvement 
has not been anything remarkable as 
yet, but the turn seems to have been 
reached at last and bond houses again 
feel that when they have bonds to sell 
there are investors and institutions to 
buy them. Return of easy money con- 
ditions will mean a strong and active 
market in bonds. 


MPORTANT R. R. FINANCING. 
BELATED railroad financing on an 


enormous scale marked the closing 
months of 1909. Finance managers had 
hardly expected that they would have to 
announce their demands to a money 
market in which time-funds were held 
firmly at five per cent., but the end of 
the year found them unable to wait 
longer with their plans and under the 
absolute necessity of bringing out the 
issues under conditions as they found 
them. Most of the actual paying for 
the bonds does not, of course, take place 
for several months, but even at that, 
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last November and December were 
hardly months which would have been 
chosen as a favorable time in which to 
announce arrangements for borrowing 
big sums of money. 

In addition to miscellaneous borrow- 
ing aggregating a large amount, several 
issues stand out prominently in the re- 
cent financing: Pennsylvania has come 
into the market for $80,000,000, that 
amount of new stock being offered to 
shareholders; New York Central and 
Chicago & Northwestern are each in- 


creasing their share capital by $45,000,- 


000; Missouri Pacific has authorized 
$175,000,000 of new bonds, of which 
$30,000,000 have been underwritten by 
a syndicate headed by Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co.; New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford is increasing its capital by an is- 
sue of $50,000,000 of new stock. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has 
issued, and sold to a strong syndicate, 
$25,000,000 of its general mortgage 
fours. 

PENNSYLVANIA’s Issue. 


Pennsylvania’s issue is the largest of 
the year, but to a greater degree than 
any of the others is being made for re- 
funding purposes. There are, in fact, 
$60,000,000 of five per cent. notes due 
on March 15, as well as $20,000,000 of 
general mortgage six per cent. bonds, 
maturing July 1, these two issues in 
themselves being thus enough to absorb 
all the new cash raised. All improve- 
ments to the property, including the 
completion of the New York tunnel ex- 
tension and any equipment that the com- 
pany may require during 1910, it is an- 
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nounced, will be paid out of surplus in- 
come and the funds now in the treasury 
of the company. 

Pennsylvania’s new stock issue, in the 
last analysis, is after all a refunding 
operation, pure and simple—the carry- 
ing to completion of a plan to increase 
the road’s capital. That was to have 
been done several years ago, but condi- 
tions were too unfavorable for the sale 
of stock. However, the road needed the 
money and proceeded to raise it by sell- 
ing $60,000,000 of five per cent. short- 
term notes, which operation served to 
bridge over a very bad time. But with 
the maturity of the notes, times have 
changed very much for the better, and 
the Pennsylvania considers itself in a 
position to go ahead with its delayed 
financing plans. So the temporary bor- 
rowing of $60,000,000 is to be converted 
into regular share capital. Which is a 
consideration of importance in forming 
a judgment as to the financing the road 
is doing, criticised as its management 
has been for converting so large an 
amount of bonds into stock. Coming 
right down to facts, one-quarter of the 
new issue only is to be made for that 
purpose, the $60,000,000 of notes being 
in no sense a fixed obligation, but repre- 
senting merely the road’s expedient for 
increasing its share capital at a time 
when the actual issue of stock was im- 
practical. 


New York CentTrAL’s Issue. 


New York Central’s issue of forty- 
five millions of new stock is less of a 
refunding operation than Pennsyl- 
$1 
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vania’s, and yet of the new cash $25,- 
000,000 will go to pay off five per cent. 
notes due on February 1. Announce- 
ment is made that the rest will be used 
as follows: $8,000,000 for equipment, 
curve elimination, signal improvement 
and grade revision on the lines of the 
system east of Buffalo; $6,000,000 for 
electrifying the Harlem Division to 
White Plains, four-tracking the Hudson 
River Division between New York and 
Albany, electrifying the line between 
High Bridge and Croton, two-tracking 
the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg 
and the Pennsylvania Divisions, $1,000,- 
000 for additions to shops; $5,000,000 
toward completing the improvements on 
the Grand Central Station, New York 
City. 


CurcaGo-NORTHWESTERN’s IssuE. 


Chicago-Northwestern’s issue is less 
of a refunding scheme than any of the 


others. Up in Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
South Dakota, the road is planning ex- 
tensions aggregating very nearly 500 
miles, to pay for which is the real pur- 
pose of the new stock issue. No one 
who has studied Chicago & Northwest- 
ern’s history has much doubt as to the 
road’s ability to make this new capital 
productive. Far from being over, the 
era of expansion in the Northwest is 
still in full swing, and is being taken 
advantage of by all of ‘“Northwest’s” 
many competitors. The raising of this 
new capital represents simply the de- 
termination of the road’s directors to 
put their property on an equal footing 
with the others. 


New Haven’s New Capitrat Reguire- 
MENTS. 

New Haven’s issue, like New York 
Ceniral’s, is partly to pay off maturing 
notes and partly to pay for improve- 
ments. New Haven has $20,000,000 of 
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notes maturing, which leaves $30,000,- 
000 to be put back into the property. 
Just how the money will be spent can- 
not be positively stated, but the subur- 
ban extensions near New York in con- 
nection with the Boston & Westchester, 
which involve a good deal of building in 
Westchester County, suggest that much 
of the cash will be needed there. 


Missourt Pactric’s FINANcING. 


All the other issues mentioned have 
been stock—Missouri Pacific’s is bonds. 
Paying no dividend and just emerging 
from a critical period, there would have 
been no chance whatever for the road to 
raise the cash it so much needed, by 
means of increasing its share capital. 
But bonds are different, especially con- 
vertible bonds, which afford greater se- 
curity to those who buy them and which 
yet give them a call on the stock. Mort- 
gage bonds, therefore, convertible dol- 
lar for dollar into stock, is the form 
which Missouri Pacific’s financing has 
taken. 

Mention was made, in the Investment 
Department of the November issue, of 
the rehabilitation of the Gould System 
and its bright prospects could only the 
much-needed ready money be raised. 
That problem appears now to have been 
solved, not so much by the fact that a 
comprehensive re-financing plan, involv- 
ing the authorization of $175,000,000 
of new bonds has been evolved, as by the 
fact that the very strongest of banking 
interests have come forward and agreed 
to put up the money. George Gould’s 
success in working out his plan and get- 
ting $30,000,000 of his bonds underwrit- 
ten at once was as nothing compared to 
George Gould’s success in getting sucl) 
a firm as Kuhn, Loeb & Co. to do th 
underwriting. 

Sale of Denver & Rio Grande’s (an- 
other Gould property) refunding five 
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ver cent. bonds abroad, in large quan- 
ity, showed which way the wind was 
blowing, and suggested the strong for- 
eign financial aid for the Goulds now 
plainly shown by Kuhn, Loeb & Co.’s 
purchase of the new Missouri Pacific 
convertible fives. The Gould System 
has come through a stormy time, but 
with such backing its money difficulties 
seem about to be cleared away. As to 
earning power, no one has ever doubted 
the ability of such properties as St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern or 
Missouri Pacific, efficiently managed, to 
show entirely satisfactory earnings on 
their capitalization. And, if these roads 
from now on show steadily bettering re- 
sults, it will not be the first time that the 
advent of strong financial interests into 
a run-down railroad property has been 
followed by greatly increased operating 
efficiency. 


ST. PAUL’S SALE OF BONDS. 
St PAUL’S issue of $25,000,000 of 


general mortgage fours will do lit- 
tle more than provide the money neces- 
sary to pay off the road’s various di- 
visional bonds maturing on Jan. 1, and 
which amount to $22,000,000. The real 
interest in the issue lies, rather, in the 
fact that the road chose to put out its 
general fours instead of its debenture 
fours, by the sale of which its last 
financing was done. For the last de- 
bentures it sold, however, St. Paul re- 
ceived only about ninety-three and one- 
half. Possibly this had a good deal to 
do with influencing the directors to issue 
mortgage bonds instead of debentures 
this time, the bonds recently sold com- 
manding a price of well above par. 
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AN IMPORTANT MOVEMENT OF 
CAPITAL. 


BECAUSE of its bearing on Europe’s 

attitude toward American securi- 
ties during the coming year, the ques- 
tion as to whether the foreign investors 
have been increasing or reducing their 
holdings of our bonds has been much 
discussed of late. 

The question is a big one, and an im- 
portant one, and to discuss it fully 
would require a great amount of space, 
but there is one important point which 
can easily be brought out. For the past 
few months there has been a remark- 
able transferring movement in progress 
by which foreign banking capital in the 
American market has been shifted in 
vast amounts from floating into more or 
less fixed obligations. In other words, 
short loans of foreign money here have 
been greatly reduced and a good part of 
the capital which had been employed in 
them has been put back into our long- 
term securities. 

Neither statement is likely to be ques- 
tioned by any one who has been in close 
touch with the international money mar- 
ket during the closing months of last 
year and who has watched the almost 
unheard-of course of the foreign ex- 
change market. Driven up to the gold 
export point and held there for weeks, 
the exchange market has evidenced un- 
mistakably the reduction on a heavy 
scale of the unreasonably large amount 
of foreign loans made in this market all 
through last summer. There has been a 
constant and at times absolutely urgent 
demand for drafts with which to pay off 
these loans, a demand which has driven 
millions and millions of dollars’ worth 
of gold out of the country at a time 
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when the gold should have been coming 
this way. 

Fortunately for us, much of this for- 
eign money which has been withdrawn 
from the short-loan market here has 
been put back into the new stock and 
bond issues created with so liberal a 
hand. Germany’s purchases of the new 
Denver & Rio Grande bonds, of the St. 
Louis & San Francisco general lien fives 
and of other like issues have been open- 
ly made and are typical of what has 


COMMON SENSE 


HE day of the strongbox is over. 
With the development of our mod- 
ern business life it has come about that 
the possession of money has in itself 
become a powerful influence toward the 
acquisition of more money. With count- 
less opvortunities on every hand for the 
safe and profitable employment of 
wealth, idle money has come to be re- 
garded rather as a reflection upon its 
owner than as an ornament. To him- 
self and to his family a man owes it that 
whatever money he has be invested to 
the fullest possible advantage. The ser- 
vant who tremblingly wrapped up his 
talent and hid it away in a napkin found 
but little favor in the eyes of his 
fellows. 

Looking at the matter from the stand- 
point of the prospective investor there 
are, broadly speaking, six classes of se- 
curity investments into which he can 
put his money. Of bonds there are 
three classes: first, government, State, 
and municipal bonds and the first-mort- 
gage issues of the big railroads; second, 
high-grade corporation bonds, well-se- 
cured, but not a first mortgage; third, 
debenture bonds, “convertibles,” and 
all the large class of bonds which 
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been going on in other directions. Eng 
lish bankers, largely on account of th 
unsettlement prevailing at home, hay 
been heavy participants in every iarg 
recent syndicate. 

The foreign bankers have been un 
willing to let us have their money t 
speculate with, but have been puttin; 
plenty of it into the new securities re} 
resenting the business enterprise and d 
velopment of the country. 


IN INVESTMENT. 


while safe enough if carefully  se- 
lected, are nevertheless something of 
a speculation and are apt to fluctuate 
widely. Of stocks, the three classes are: 
first, the preferred issues of many of 
the big railroads and a few of the best 
industrials whose dividends are being 
earned many times over; second, the es- 
tablished dividend-paying stocks of the 
country’s leading railroads and indus- 
trial companies; third, the low-priced, 
non-dividend payers, whose value lies 
entirely in voting power or hope of 
future development. 

Into which of these classes will the 
cautious put his savings? That depends 
on what his savings are. If by rigid 
economy he is able to save just a little 
surplus over his expenses, obviously lhe 
is not going to take the same chances 
with that hard-earned cash that a man 
will be willing to take whose income is 
twice what he needs to live on. He may 
be able to put his money into speculative 
securities and if they depreciate, litt]: 
harm is done. But for a man whos: 
fortune is growing slowly out of his 
savings, absolute safety is the first con- 
sideration—all the income obtainable 
and every possible chance of increas 
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in the principal, but absolute security 


before all. 


SAFEGUARDING PRINCIPLEs. 


Having made up his mind as to the 
kind of security into which he wants 
to put his money, the investor is con- 
fronted with the question of whether 
to buy at once or to wait for a more 
favorable opportunity. Obviously, only 
the most general rules can be applied 
ind yet there are two or three important 
principles, the observance of which will 


result in the saving of a good deal of 


money. 


In the first place, where the question 
is of investment in high grade bonds, it 
is well to bear in mind that a long pe- 


riod of low-money 


rates tends to put 


the price of this class of security away 
up, and that if high-grade bonds are 
bought at or near the end of one of 
these cheap-money periods, the price 
paid is liable to be the highest that will 


be seen in a long time. 


The same principle applies to the 
highest grade of investment stocks, but 
where the question is of speculative is- 
sues it works the other way around. 
Cheap money usually means that busi- 
ness is poor, and when business is poor, 
speculative stocks are not apt to be very 


high. 


In fact, for profitable investment 
in this kind of security, 


it would be 


hard to find a better time than just be- 
fore a long period of cheap money 
brought about by stagnant business con- 
ditions gives way to a time of higher 


rates. 


The mortgage bonds of roads which 
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have big holdings of real estate are apt 
to be particularly safe, especially when 
the real estate happens to consist all 
or in large part of terminal property in 


big cities. 
ing more and more 


Terminal property is becom- 
valuable all the time, 


as our cities grow, and where a road 
owns a good block of real estate in one 
or more large towns, its mortgage bonds 
are apt to be pretty well secured. 
best illustration of how this works is 
before the public at present in the case 
of the Chicago Terminal and Transfer 


Co. A 


its struggle, 


s long as the company 


The 


maintained 
its four per cent. 


first 


mortgage bonds were worth only around 
But when the company default- 
ed on its bond interest and the question 
arose of the selling of the property to 
pay off ihe bond holders, the bonds 


eighty. 


promptly sold up to par. 


It was re- 


alized at once that the concern owned 
real estate worth more than enough to 
pay off its first mortgage. 

Another principle that the shrewd in- 
vestor will observe in buying mortgage 
bonds which are not a lien on the whole 
property but only on some branch of 
the road, is to select a bond secured on 
some part of the system which is vital 
to the operation of the whole. 
case, then, is the same as though you 
had a mortgage on the most important 
link of some other man’s chain. 
as our railroads have grown there are 
any number of these so-called “division- 
al” mortgage bonds which have become 
just as good as a mortgage on the whole 


business. 


The 


And 


In the early days when a road 


wanted to build a spur out to some 
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town it sold bonds to pay for the cost 
of the extension. If the road afterward 
failed, the mortgage feature of these 
bonds amounted to almost nothing. But 
where the road did not fail, these ex- 
tensions in unnumbered cases became 
connecting links between big systems, 
and as the consolidation idea _pro- 
gressed, became just as important as the 
main line. 

Complete reports of practically all 
the important railroads and industrial 
companies are obtainable by application 
at the companies’ oftices—where full re- 
ports are not given out it is well for the 
investor to be wary unless he has in- 
dividual information as to what is going 
on. Nor should the immense volume of 
statistics usually presented in one of 
these reports discourage him in his idea 
of finding out what he wants to know, 
or deter him from making a thorough 
examination. There are two items es- 
pecially important to get at: How do 
the company’s net earnings compare 
with those of the past two or three years 
and how much money is being charged 
off for depreciation and maintenance? 


DirFreERENT KINDs oF INVESTMENT SE- 
CURITIES. 


While it does not by any means fol- 
low that the wise thing for an investor 
to do is to put all his surplus into one 
class of security, it is nevertheless true 
that as a basis to start from, the man 
who has money to invest will do well 
to consider carefully the kind of in- 
vestment that his financial position war- 
rants. The following is a rough out- 
line of the classes of investment securi- 
ties mentioned earlier in this article in 
their reasonable relation to different 
classes of investors. 


Tue Hicuest Grape or Bonps. 


Suitable chiefly for persons of large 
means, whose income on a 31-2 to 4 
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per cent. basis is ample, and who do not 
wish to be required to give their invest- 
ments their personal attention. 


Tue Seconp GRADE oF Bonps. 


A good investment for the very larg: 
class of people whose business returns 
them a small surplus over their expenses 
and who want to make their money 
arn all the income possible without 
taking any risk on the depreciation oi 
the principal. 

Bonds of this kind should also appea 
to people who have to support them 
selves on the income of a moderate prin 
cipal. Their capital being small, it is 
essential that it be made to yield all th: 
income possible; and yet the dependenc 
of the investor on this income makes it 
imperative that no risk of the infraction 
of the principal be taken. 


Bonps, CONVERTIBLES. 


ETC. 


SPECULATIVE 


This is a class of security which ap- 
peals strongly to the business or pro 
fessional man whose income is very 
much larger than his needs, and who, 
while realizing the profit-possibilities 
of investing in good stock, dislikes to 
take the risk. Debenture (non-mort- 
gage) bonds come the closest to giving 
him the chance to make his principal! 
grow without much danger. Of this 
class of bonds the convertible issues 
have become by far the most popular 
during the past two or three years. The 
convertible bond of a good railroad, for 
instance, is a bond out-and-out, and 
comes ahead of dividends on the pr 
ferred or common stock. At the sam: 
time, a convertible bond, being ex 
changeable for stock, goes up as tl: 
stock goes up. In a proposition of this 
kind the investor has all the better o: 
the argument. As a matter of fact, th 
leading convertible issues are product 
of the financial disorder of the past fev 
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years where the corporations’ need has 
been the investors’ opportunity. 


Tue Best CiaAss oF PREFERRED STOCKS. 


Investors who want an assured in- 
come but who are willing to take a 
chance on fluctuations turn naturally to 
this class of security. The preferred 
stocks of many of our leading railroads 
are surer of their dividends than many 
good bonds, but the fact that they are 
stocks and not obligations makes them 
fluctuate widely. For a man who has 
his family safely provided for, and has 
an income larger than his needs, invest- 
ment in these preferred stocks offers not 
only a chance to largely increase his 
income but to enhance his principal 
as well. 


Tue Orpinary Run or Divipenp-Pay- 
ING STOCKs. 


This is the class of security in which 
by far the greatest number of investors 
are interested. Union Pacific, New York 
Central, Amalgamated Copper, Steel 
Common,—it is hard indeed to state to 
just what class of investors these stocks 
should appeal. That all kinds of people 
buy them, and among them many who 
ought never to touch this kind of se- 
curity, is well-known. And yet, where 
the stock in question is one which fluc- 
tuates widely and is continually chang- 
ing its dividend, as most of our leading 
stocks do, there is just one class of in- 
vestor by whom it should rightly be 
bought. 

And that class of investor is the one 
who has surplus money—surplus money 
in every sense of the term—money on 
which neither the owner nor anyone 
dependent upon him depends. 


Tue LitrLte Common Stocks. 


It is a good deal of a question 
whether this kind of security can be 
called an investment at all—in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred their pur- 
chase even for cash is an out-and-out 
speculation. But there is a class of 
people, a small one, who can and do 
profitably invest money in these stocks. 
These are the people who have really 
made a study of the properties and who 
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are able to form correct estimates of 
possible future growth. That there is 
value in many of the low-priced non- 
dividend payers, the “pups” as the 
Street loves to call them, is shown by 
the frequency with which one or another 
of them leaves the ranks and goes 
marching up by itself to a different 
level. And some people, a very few, 
have the ability and disposition to figure 
out which of the “pups” are perma- 
nently stunted and which have a chance 
to grow, and by judicious investment 
make big returns on their money. 


Tue VirtveE or PATIENCE. 


As a last word it may be said that in 
no field of human endeavor are patience 
and the courage of one’s convictions 
more important than in the profitable 
investment of money in securities. More 
money has been lost by buyers of stocks 
and bonds by reason of impatience and 
doubt as to their own judgment than 
for any other reason. The man who is 
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continually shifting from one thing to 
another is the man who continuously 
manages to buy the top of the market. 
It is the man with the courage of his 
convictions who draws the income his 
money yields and finds after a few 
years that he has ten, twenty, or thirty 
points’ profit in the securities he has 


bought and held. 


ARE STOCKS ‘ INVESTMENTS.” 


HE wmuch-debated point as _ to 

whether shares in corporations 

are in the fullest sense of the word 

“investments,” is thus treated in a little 

booklet about the investment function 

of trust companies, put out by the Un- 
ion Trust Company of Philadelphia. 

“To come within the real meaning of 
the term ‘investment’,” says the booklet, 
“whatever the title may be given to the 
certificate of ownership, the thing itself 
must possess those features that in all 
human probability will yield the owner 
his full principal and continuously pro- 
duce adequate income thereon. 

“An owner of stock in a corporation, 
therefore, has not, in the fullest sense, 
an ‘investment’; for stock represents 
only ownership participation in assets 
and profit, and its value necessarily de- 
pends upon the progress of the business. 
It is true that there are guaranteed 
stocks and preferred stocks of some cor- 
porations that possess, by reason of 
these guarantees or common stock equi- 
ties following them, some of the feat- 
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ures found in bonds, and, therefore, 
have come to be regarded by reason of 
their stability as investments. But 
speaking correctly, an ownership of 
stock should not be regarded as an in- 
vestment.” 

The same little book gives in succinct 
form the reason for the establishment 
of bond departments by banks and trust 
companies all over the country and 
points out the investment facilities such 
companies can afford to their clients. 
The latter point appears to be particu- 
larly well made, as follows: 

“Some trust companies maintain an 
investment department and deal in se- 
curities, and where this has been done 
on a broad scale the records seem to in- 
dicate that these particular companies 
have successfully accomplished the pur- 
pose. 

“Generally speaking, trust companies 
do not act in the capacity of dealers in 
securities; however, as all trust com- 
panies are large investors, it follows 
that they are possessed of information 
that is extremely valuable, and the ex- 
perience and statistics gathered through 
the long period of years put them in a 
position where they can counsel their 
customers and thereby be of great ser- 
vice to them. 

“It is also a fact, as trust companies 
invest extensively, they are enabled to 
secure investments on most favorable 
terms, and often this advantage can, 
from time to time, be shared with their 
customers. 

“The greatest assistance the trust 
company is able to give its customers is 
advice and information with regard to 
all matters of investment, and the cus- 
tomer of a trust company who fails to 
seek this advice frequently has cause to 
regret it.” 


DISTRIBUTION OF SHARE CAPI- 
TAL. 


| view of discussion as to the distri- 

bution of the share capital of lead- 
ing American railroads, a statement re- 
cently compiled by the Pennsylvania 


railroad is of interest. Of Pennsyl- 
vania’s 55,270 stockholders, 16,812 live 
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in Pennsylvania, 8,648 in New York 


State, 12,000 in New England, and 
9,530 are scattered throughout the 
country. About eighteen per cent. of 


the entire capital stock is held abroad, 
there being 8,726 shareholders in for- 
eign countries. 


Average holdings of stockholders in 
New York were 236, as against an aver- 
age in Pennsylvania of only ninety-six, 
a fact probably accounted for by the 
concentration of large amounts of the 
shares among a few large brokerage 
houses in New York City. 


POPULAR BONDS. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO GENERAL FUNDING AND IMPROVEMENT 5Bs. 


HEN the railroad history of 1909 
shall come to be written, it will 
be found that of all the important hap- 
penings of the year none was more im- 
portant than the great combinaticn of 
railroads now known as the Hawley 
System. Edwin Hawley had control of 
railroads prior to 1909—four or five of 
them—but they were neither of first 
rate importance nor were they connect- 
ed one with the other. It was only in 
the year just closed that acquisition of 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas and St. Louis & San Francisco 
brought Edwin Hawley into the fore- 
ground as one of the leading figures in 
American railway finance. 

It is with the newly created issue of 
general 5 per cent. bonds of the most 
important road in the Hawley System, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, that this article 
has to do. Authorized last February 
and issued to the extent of $11,000,000 
out of an authorization of $30,000,000, 
these bonds have found quick favor 
with investors. 

Between 1898 and 1909 Chesapeake 
& Ohio paid a dividend of exactly 1 per 


cent. annually. Year after year actual 
earnings ran to figures which would 
have warranted a higher rate of distri- 
bution but always there was present the 
need of using earnings to pay off ma- 
turing equipment trust bonds. Between 
1904 and 1909 payments of this kind 
out of earnings—payments properly 
chargeable to capital account—averaged 
$900,000 a year. 

It was this financing problem which 
during all the long period since 1898 
kept the Chesapeake & Ohio directors 
from raising the dividend. Realization 
of the value of the property was not 
general. The common stock sold 
around 40 and the road’s credit was 
not particularly good—not good enough, 
in the opinion of its owners, for the 
floating of more bonds and the financing 
of the company’s capital needs. So the 
dividend was kept down to 1 per cent., 
and earnings really belonging to the 
stockholders were turned back into the 
property. 

Just a year ago this month the coup 
by which Edwin Hawley and his associ- 
ates got control of the Chesapeake was 
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consummated and immediately there 
took place a radical change in the 
policy of managing the property. An- 
nouncement was made at once that the 
payment of legitimately earned divi- 
dends into capital account would be dis- 
continued and that as soon as a com- 
prehensive re-financing scheme could 
be put through, shareholders would be- 
gin to receive the dividends to which 
the road’s earnings entitled them. In a 
very short time and with all the energy 
with which Mr. Hawley conducts the 
affairs of his properties, such a plan 
was formulated, $30,000,000 of new 
“general and improvement” bonds being 
authorized. Of these, $11,000,000 were 
issued at once and offered for public 
subscription. 

The immediate success of the issue 
entirely justified Mr. Hawley’s estimate 
that the public fully appreciated what 
Chesapeake’s possibilities would be 
when once its finances had been ar- 
ranged with a firm hand. Offered at 
98, the bonds at once went to a premium 
of several points. Overnight the two 
houses who backed the issue sold out 
every bond they had. That a new era 
had dawned for Chesapeake & Ohio and 
that the chance to buy its 5 per cent. 
bonds around par was too good to be 
missed seemed to be very generally re- 
alized. 


SECURITY OF THE Bonps. 


It is not in their mortgage feature 
that the bonds are especially attractive— 
ahead of them coming $27,858,000 of 
Ist 5s, $44,413,000 of general 4 1-2s, 


Total 


and a large amount of other underlying 
and guaranteed bonds—but rather in 
the great earning power of the road. 
Progress made since 1904, when net 
earnings amounted to $6,000,000, has 
been exceedingly rapid, as shown in the 
accompanying table. 

From the foregoing figures it will ap- 
pear how great a margin has existed 
right along between the road’s total net 
income and its requirements for fixed 
charges. Even in the fiscal year 1908, 
which includes the panic time, the sur- 
plus available for dividends amounted 
to $2,784,387, very nearly twice as 
much as the amount necessary to pay 
the 5 per cent. interest on the whole 
$30,000,000 of general and improve- 
ment 5s. 


OvuTLook ror EaArRNINGs. 


Improvement in earnings of Chesa- 
peake & Ohio has been steady and rapid, 
but in view of the combination of roads 
of which the Chesapeake has been made 
the backbone, earnings will make an 


even better showing from now on. So 
rapidly has been effected the combina- 
tion of the various Hawley properties 
that people have only just begun to 
realize the importance of what has been 
taking place. 

The main lines of the Hawley Sys- 
tem as it now exists run fron Newport 
News and Norfolk on the East to Cin- 
cinnati on the West, north-and-south 
from Chicago down to Galveston on the 
Gulf of Mexico, and from there west- 
ward to Birmingham, Ala. Connections, 
it is true, are not all complete—there is 


Equivalent 


on stock 
3.10 


4,57 
7.34 
5.40 
4.43 
6.39 


Bal. for div. 
$1,944,511 
2,871,639 
4,607,223 
3,392,999 
2,784,387 
4,012,128 


Int. on bonds 
$3,674,796 
3,744,349 
3,976,448 
4,234,820 
4,168,603 
4,456,085 


net income 
$6,168,756 
7,137,047 
9,367,839 
8,656,49 I 
8,628,296 
10,171,144 


Net earnings 
$5,999,485 
6,959,760 
9,163,486 
8,412,131 
7,865,464 
9,462,281 
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a gap, for instance, between Cincinnati, 
where the Chesapeake & Ohio ends, and 
Chicago, where the Chicago & Alton be- 
gins. But in between these points is the 
Chicago, Cincinnati & Louisville, a road 
whose control is already believed to have 
passed to Mr. Hawley and which in 
any case is bound eventually to fall into 
his hands. No secret is made of Mr. 
Hawley’s plans for connecting Chesa- 
peake & Ohio with Chicago and thus 
forming a continuous route westward 
from the Atlantic to the Great Lakes 
and southward from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 


CHESAPEAKE & QOuio’s PosiTION IN THE 
CoMBINATION. 


Considering that the sole connection 
of the great western part of the System 
(the lines of which reach Chicago, St. 
Louis and Kansas City) will be the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, it will readily ap- 
pear how the earning power of that 
road is likely to be increased. Further- 
more the physical condition of the prop- 
erty is such as to make it able to take 
care of a largely increased volume of 
traffic. All through the long period of 
1 per cent. dividends great quantities of 
money were being put back into the 
road with the result that it is now in as 
good condition as any railroad operat- 
ing in that section of the country. 

This is a consideration of great im- 
portance in view of the fact that the 
opening up of western connections will 
lift the Chesapeake up from the level 
of a coal road, prosperous but local, to 
the level of a through line of very great 
importance. Freight coming from 
abroad and bound for the big cities of 
the Middle West will be brought in in- 
creasing volume to Norfolk and routed 
over the Chesapeake and its western 
connections. Grain and cotton traffic, 
on the other hand, originating in that 
section of the country, is bound to be 
diverted largely from the big systems of 
the North and to pass over the shorter 
and easier route afforded by the lines 
of the new system. Chesapeake & 
Ohio’s western terminal will be the 
funnel into which this westbound traffic 
will be concentrated. 
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All of which is not as far away from 
the subject as it may seem, but has a 
most important bearing on the standing 
of these new bonds. Chesapeake & 
Ohio, as a soft-coal road running from 
the West Virginia fields down to tide- 
water, is a very different proposition 
from Chesapeake & Ohio, the main line 
of a system connecting the biggest cities 
of the Middle West with the Atlantic 
Coast. Realization of that fact is apt 
to result in realization that Chesa- 
peake’s bonds are in a position now very 
different from what they used to be in. 
Further issues of these general and im- 
provement 5s will probably show that 
investors appreciate that fact. 


ARE INTEREST RATES RISING? 
Go? production and rising com- 


modity prices have been alluded 
to a number of times in this Department 
in relation to their influence on the price 
of investments. That the question is 
a highly practical one and one to which 
the leading bond men are giving serious 
attention is evidenced by the following, 
taken from a circular recently sent out 
by Messrs. Fisk & Robinson: 

The bond market for the past six months 
has been such as to make it extremely dif- 
ficult to forecast with any degree of cer- 
tainty the future trend of prices. The 
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question, “What do you think of the bond 
market?” is as difficult to meet with a 
satisfactory answer now as it has been at 
any time during this period. Looking back 
over the past ten years, we find each suc- 
cessive wave of high prices falls below the 
previous one. This has been particularly 
pronounced in issues of the highest grade. 
Since 1897 the highest prices have been 
reached in 1900, in 1905 and in January, 
1909. In 1900, issues such as New York 
City bonds, Chicago & Northwestern 3s, 
New York Central 3%s, Lake Shore 3\%s, 
etc., sold at prices to yield on the average 
about 3.20 per cent; in 1905, the highest 
average prices were about a 3.60 per cent. 
basis, and in 1909 about a 3.85 per cent. 
basis. 

This tendency towards lower prices in 
bonds bearing a fixed rate of interest, where 
the security of the principal is unques- 
tioned, has been brought about by a num- 
ber of economic conditions, among them 
being the higher prices for practically all 
commodities; a high scale of wages, and 
the generally increased extravagance, which 
amounts almost to profligacy at the present 
time, all of which seem to have more than 
offset the effect of the increased production 
of gold the world over, the result being 
that money is expected to earn a higher 
yield. This is clearly shown in the deprecia- 
tion in the value of fixed interest-bearing 
securities and the higher rates that borfow- 
ers have to pay in negotiating long-time 
loans. Five per cent. bonds and even six 
per cent. issues are now purchased by the 
conservative investor, who a few years ago 
would have looked with suspicion upon 
a bond yielding over 4% per cent. In our 
following offerings of investment bonds we 
have included several issues which we re- 
gard as well secured and which at the same 
time meet the demand for bonds yielding 
over five per cent. 


NEW GOULD AFFILIATIONS. 


LIPPANT remarks upon the occa- 
sion of Cornelius Vanderbilt’s en- 
trance into Missouri Pacific to the 
effect that the directorate of that road 
would soon read like a page from the 
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“Social Register’, in nowise change the 
fact that George Gould is drawing 
around him some very strong men. Pos- 
sessing nothing like the wealth of some 
of the others in his family, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt is nevertheless a decidedly 
strengthening factor on the Missouri 
Pacific board, his experience in railroad- 
ing being practical and his knowledge 
acquired by actual close contact with the 
affairs of the great New York Central 
system. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co.’s underwriting of 
the $30,000,000 of new Missouri Pacific 
convertible 5s is another illustration of 
how Mr. Gould has come to realize the 
necessity of real backing and has set 
out to get it. These are the days when 
railroad supremacy and barking affilia- 
tions are very closely allied. 


CONGRESS AND THE GOVERN- 
MENT TWOS. 


HE question of the interest rate on 
government bonds and the duty 

of the Government in the matter is very 
clearly discussed as follows in a cir- 
cular issued by the National City Bank: 
The session of Congress bids fair 
to be an unusually interesting one. 
It will consider several legislative prob- 
lems of far reaching importance, one 
of the most perplexing of which re- 
lates to the treatment to be = ac- 
corded United States bonds in circulation 
accounts. The necessity for Congressional 
action relative to United States bonds 
grows out of the defective provisions in the 
Tariff Act of August 5, 1909, authorizing 
$290,569.000 Panama bonds to bear not 
exceeding three per cent. per annum. In 
failing to make such readjustment in the 
Tariff Bill, Congress lost sight of the obli- 
gation to protect as a matter of good faith 
and good policy, the $731,000,000 two per 
cent. bonds now outstanding. These bonds 
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subject circulation to a tax of one-half of 
one per cent. per annum, and have always 
been thus favored in circulation accounts, 
all other bonds subjecting circulation to a 
tax of one per cent. per annum. The lower 
rate was established by the Act of March 
14, 1900, in order to facilitate and make 
attractive the refunding provisions of that 
law. Banks and other holders of $646,250,- 
150 United States three, four and five per 
cent. bonds under such inducement ex- 
changed them for a like amount of two per 
cents. at a net profit to the Treasury of 
$16,551,037.54. There have also been is- 
sued $84,631,980 Panama twos at premiums 
aggregating $2,677,614.83. 

It is freely conceded in government cir- 
cles that it would now be unfair and prac- 
tically a violation of contract to issue 
higher interest bearing bonds without 
making provision to protect the twos issued 
under the conditions described. The bonds 
now authorized would subject circulation 
to a tax of one per cent., but if issued as 
threes the difference in interest rates would 
give them an advantage of one-half of one 
per cent. per annum in circulation § ac- 
counts. The twos then, to find a point of 
parity, would naturally decline below par. 
Already the bid price for these bonds has 
fallen below par, and some actual sales of 
Panama twos have been made at 99%, 
while the Consols of 1930 have been rather 
freely traded in at prices around 100 to 
100%. It has not been so long ago that 
banks bought heavily of these bonds at 
as high as 110. Their values were inflated 
by the uses to which the bonds could be put 
by the banks as compared with other United 
States bonds. To remove the incentive for 
such use, or to impair such use by subse- 
quent legislation is surely not contemplated. 
How to avoid the discrimination and at 
the same time insure a market for the new 
bonds, is the very serious and complex 
problem which Congress must solve early 
in the session. It is believed the circula- 
tion tax on the new bonds will be fixed at 
one and one-half per cent. per annum. This 


rate would put them at par on a_ parity 
with a two per cent. bond at par, and it 
would likely make the threes unattractive 
as circulation bonds. 


The market for them 


would be an investment one to a large ex- 
tent, and authorities believe there would be 
a good investment demand for a three per 
cent. gevernment bond. 


ODD LOT TRADING. 


By Gardiner S. Dresser, of John Muir & Co., 
New York. 


‘_ other day, a broker’s office boy 

was sent out on an errand for an 
opera-loving customer. He was told to 
go to the stand in the building and buy 
—here the customer wrote out a mem- 
orandum—“‘Libretto, La Gioconda.” In 
a few minutes the boy returned. He 
had tried the stand in the corridor and 
the United Cigar Store on the corner, 
but neither kept that particular brand. 
Was it a straight Havana, or a Key 
West? 

A similar faur pas might once have 
been made by the casual reader of the 
financial press in regard to the term 
“odd lots,” supposing it to mean some- 
thing to be found only in auction rooms 
or second-hand establishments. Now, 
through the extensive advertising cam- 
paign of several Stock Exchange houses, 
even the least initiated understands by 
“odd lots” any quantity of stock less 
than one hundred shares. Through the 
same agency, the term has gained re- 
spectability, for, while the dealer in 
small parcels of stock was once wont to 
transact his business largely in bucket 
shops, he now trades in established 
houses, where ample capital and the reg- 
ulations of the New York Stock Ex- 
change protect his interests. 

The service performed by these spe- 
cialists in odd lots is commensurate with 
the importance which public participa- 
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tion in the stock market has attained. 
Appealing to the small investor and 
speculator, they give their accounts the 
attention elsewhere accorded to more 
wealthy clients. They provide in their 
customers’ room all the literature bear- 
ing on financial topics, and by mail and 
telegraph send out information and ad- 
vice of a high character. They willing- 
ly explain Wall Street methods to the 
beginner. 

The more experienced trader, also, 
and the man of greater means find these 
specialists in odd lots helpful to them 
in their transactions. One can diversify 
his holdings better with odd lots than 
with one hundred-share lots, and can 
better average the cost price of his 
purchases. Conservatism, of course, is 
promoted where a large margin is made 
possible. 

The _ specialists appeal to many 
through their ability to execute orders 
in odd lots at satisfactory prices. Noth- 
ing could be fairer than the guarantee 
to buy odd lots at the offered price of 
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one hundred-share lots, and to sell them 
at the bid price. It is a mean man who 
would begrudge the odd lot dealer, 
through whom the odd lot broker exe- 
cutes his order on the exchange, the 
trifling profit he makes between the bid 
and offered prices, especially in view of 
the accommodations he gives. This 
dealer will buy or sell any quantity, 
regular like ten shares and fifty shares, 
or irregular like three shares or sixty- 
six shares; the customer does not have 
to wait until another customer wants to 
buy or sell a similar quantity. Further- 
more, as long as anyone is bidding for 
or offering a single one hundred shares 
at a price, the dealer will buy or sell 
blocks of odd lots, ninety-nine shares 
included, at the same figure. 

In all its aspects, the popularizing of 
trading on the New York Stock Ex- 
change through odd lots is a healthy 
movement, and its growth will soon ex- 
ert a decided influence on the financial 
markets. 


INVESTMENT NEWS AND NOTES. 


—-An instance of a consolidated mortgage 
becoming a first mortgage through redemp- 
tion of all prior lien bonds is to be found 
in the case of the Wilkesbarre Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. consolidated (now first) mortgage 
fives being offered by Henry & West, Phil- 
adelphia.:. Redemption of all underlying 
bonds recently completed leaves the mort- 
gage under which the bonds offered are is- 
sued not only a first mortgage but the only 
mortgage on the property of the company. 

Under the circumstances, and consider- 
ing that the company in the last fiscal year 
earned seven per cent. on the outstanding 
$1,500,000 of stock, the fact that the bonds 
can still be had to net nearly five per cent. 
makes them an investment worth looking 
into. 


—Water bonds of the very highest grade 
are the Altoona, Penn., Water Works fours 
being sold by Battles & Co., New York and 
Philadelphia. Due Jan. 1, 1939 and op- 
tional July 1, 1924, the bonds yield 3.75 
per cent on the optional period and 3.85 
per cent. if not redeemed before maturity. 

The bonds of Altoona City are legal for 
trustees and executors in Pennsylvania, and 
for savings banks and trustees under the 
laws of Massachusetts, and Connecticut, by 


whom previous issues of bonds are now 
held. In the year 1910, on the publication 
of new census figures of population, they 
will automatically become legal also for 
savings banks of New York State. 


—Bonds issued under an absolute first 
and closed mortgage on an industrial plant 
representing a value of many times the 
amount of the mortgage, are the C. Pardee 
Works first fives which Messrs. Fanshawe, 
Cadwalader & Co. of Philadelphia are of- 
fering. 

The works are situated at Perth Amboy, 
N. J., and own 100 acres of land in fee, 
situated on the Raritan river, with sidings 
of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
Lehigh Valley R. R. and Pennsylvania R. 
R. on the property. The land of the C. 
Pardee Works is conservatively estimated 
at over $3,000 per acre for building pur- 
poses alone. 

There has been erected on this land four 
open hearth furnaces, a blooming mill, a 
rolling mill, a shafting plant and a tile 
plant, all of modern equipment and costing 
over $1,200,000. 


—Two interesting issues being sold by 
Messrs. Wurts, Dulles & Co., Philadelphia, 
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the former alone and the latter in con- 
nection with Spencer Trask & Co., are the 
Chattanooga Railway & Light Co. first and 
ref. fives, and the Johnstown Passenger 
Railway refunding fours. 

The first and refunding mortgage five 
per cent. gold bonds of the Chattanooga 
Railway & Light Company, dated August 
1, 1909, due May 1, 1956, are secured by a 
first mortgage on the entire property, 
rights, franchises and equipment of the 
company, now owned, or hereafter acquired, 
subject to $2,790,000 bonds outstanding 
secured by liens (closed mortgages) which 
cover only that part of the property for- 
merly owned by the predecessor railways 
company, and for the retirement of which 
sufficient of these bonds are reserved. These 
bonds are, therefore, a first lien upon all 
the property of the predecessor electric 
company and their present issue is limited 
to the amount necessary to provide for the 
retirement of previous existing bonds upon 
that property and for improvements now in 
progress. 

The authorized issue of Johnstown Pas- 
senger Railway Co. refunding fours amounts 
to $2,000,000 of which $1,601,000 are out- 
standing, the other $399,000 being reserved 
to retire a like amount of consolidated 
mortgage four per cent. bonds due in 1929. 
The bonds now being offered include $229,-* 
000 issued to retire that amount of first 
sixes due in 1910. 


—Of the many analyses of Pennsylvania 
Railroad which have recently come to hand, 
the one issued by Chas. C. Harrison, Jr., 
& Co., Philadelphia, seems to deal the most 
clearly with the possibilities of the New 
York terminal enterprise. “It is esti- 
mated,” says this analysis, “that the pas- 
senger traffic through the New York termi- 
nals will amount to at least 30,000,000 pas- 
sengers per annum, and if the railroad 
should charge an additional fare of ten 
cents per passenger it is easy to see how 
substantially its revenue will in this manner 
be at once increased. 

Apart from this there are other essential 
features of this New York enterprise stand- 
ing out clearly, among which we would par- 
ticularly mention: (1) The tremendous 
traffic possibilities, both freight and passen- 
ger, of New York City and its environs as 


indicated by’ the immense sums spent and 
about to be spent in developing this traffic 
not only by the Pennsylvania Railroad but 
by the Hudson Companies and by the New 
York Central. (2) The fact that the Penn- 
sylvania system is the only one which will 
extend over the entire territory of Greater 
New York and be in a position to develop 
the very great possibilities existing in Long 
Island. (3) The facilities which the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad will now have, both pas- 
senger and freight, not merely between New 
York and soufhern and western points, but 
through New York to and from New Eng- 
land. 


—An_ attractive little issue of bonds 
which may very possibly have been snapped 
up before this finds its way into print, are 
the Ardmore Street Railway Co. first fives 
being offered by Newburger, Henderson & 
Loeb. 

The Ardmore Street Railway Company 
was taken over by the Consolidated Trac- 
tion Company of Pittsburgh, on October 1, 
1908, the Consolidated Traction Company 
having acquired all the stock and guaran- 
teeing the principal and interest on $1,000,- 
000, of these first mortgage five per cent. 
bonds, which are redeemable at 105 and 
interest. 

As the bonds offered are endorsed for 
principal and interest by the Consolidated 
Traction Company of Pittsburgh, they are 
in fact a prior charge to the security of 
the Philadelphia Company consolidated 
mortgage fives, of which there are over 
$15,000,000 outstanding and for which the 
primary security are the preferred and 
common shares of the Consolidated Trac- 
tion Company, the endorser of the bond 
offered. 


—The tendency of New York investment 
houses to reach out into western territory 
for the good business constantly originating 
there, is again shown in the opening of a 
Chicago office by Messrs. Jas. H. Oliphant 
& Co. The new office is to be under the 
management of John Jay Bryant, Jr., for- 
merly secretary of the Farwell Trust Co., 
Chicago. 


—The weekly letter issued by E. B. Smith 
& Co., Philadelphia, classifies financial in- 
95 
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formation in such a way as to make the 
letter very valuable to the man who wants 
to keep in close touch with the main points 
of the situation without spending too much 
time reading financial news. Bank-clear- 
ings, railroad earnings, business conditions, 
the money market, and finally the stock 
market, are all carefully treated under 
separate heads, the letter containing, too, in- 
vestment suggestions of value. In a recent 
issue appeared the following commentary 
on Pennsylvania’s new stock issue: 

Much attention has been given to Penn- 
sylvania Railroad stock. This stock is 
cheap at present quotations. The war- 
rants for new stock have been sold freely 
by life insurance companies doing business 
in New York, which cannot take up new 
stocks because of the law prohibiting them 
from so doing; by estates and others. It 
should be borne in mind that the eighty 
millions of new stock do not impose a bur- 
den of securities upon the company, as the 
funds received from the sale of the stock 
take up an equal amount of outstanding 
notes and bonds. 

They transfer a fixed obligation to a dis- 
cretionary one and do not increase the total 
capitalization of the company. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the considerable conversion of 
bonds that has taken place recently has 


slightly reduced the amount of capital obli- 


‘gation. The excellence of the condition of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company is not 
commonly realized. It is very far ahead of 
the average railroad in financial condition, 
equipment and business, and is just about 
in position to reap the full benefit from 
the enormous expenditures made during the 
past ten years. 


—One of the issues which have been 
placed largely with foreign investors are 
the First Consclidated refunding mortgage 
fives of the Mahoning Railway & Light Co. 

The bonds are part of a total authorized 
issue of $10,000,000, of which $3,996,000, in- 
cluding the present offering, are outstand- 
ing. After $406,000 more are issued all 
remaining must be reserved for retiring 
underlying bonds. The consolidated bonds 
are secured by the entire property subject 
to underlying liens. The property com- 
prises 145 miles of urban and interurban 
electric railway in and about Youngstown, 
O., and Newcastle, Pa., and the lighting 
plants in those towns and Sharon, Pa. 

For the year 1909 net earnings will ap- 
proximate twice the amount of interest 
charges. The bonds are tax exempt in 
Pennsylvania and at the price offered yield 
approximately 55g per cent. 


—Another ‘American bond in which the 
foreign investors seem to have a good deal 
of confidence are the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco general lien fives, which sell around 
ninety. With the sale of another fresh 


block of these bonds to Speyer & Co. (the 
second this year) the total of the bonds 
recently purchased by that firm is brought 
up to about $43,000,000. 

By far the greater part of these bonds 
have been sold abroad, most of them in 
France. Germany and Holland, however, 
have also participated largely, the Dutch 
investors particularly showing the eagerness 
to “salt away” these Frisco Fives which 
always mark their belief that a security is 
cheap. One of the best features about 
such purchases is that the bonds are ac- 
tually absorbed. The Dutch investor takes 
time in making up his mind that a thing is 
cheap, but when once the decision is made 
and the security purchased, it is usually a 
long time before it comes on the market 
again. 


—Indicative of the kind of bonds in 
which the first class investment houses are 
finding their customers interested, is a list 
of bonds suggested for investment in a 
letter recently sent out by Swartwout & 
Appenzellar, New York. All the . bonds 
mentioned, it will be seen, yield a fair rate 
of income, and all of them are of a class 
in which a fair amount of fluctuation is 
reasonably to be expected. The list is as 
follows: 

Union Pacific convertible four per cent.; 
Norfolk & Western divisional four per 
cent.; United States Rubber six per cent.; 
Toledo Terminal 4% per cent.; Missouri 
Pacific convertible five per cent.; Virginia 
Carolina Chemical first five per cent.; 
Southern Pacific convertible four per cent.; 
United States Steel sinking fund five per 
cent.; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Short 
Line four per cent.; Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe adjustment four per cent. 


—Michigan State Telephone first mort- 
gage gold fives are offered by Judson G. 
Wall & Sons, New York, at 100 and interest. 
These bonds are due February, 1924, and 
are in coupon form, although the principal 
of the bonds may be registered. The 
Michigan State Telephone succeeded in 1904 
to the business of the Michigan Telephone 
Co. These bonds are secured by a first 
mortgage on the principal properties of the 
company, valued in excess of $15,000,000. 
Of the authorized issue only a little over 
$8,000,000 are outstanding; the rest can be 
only issued for 75 per cent. of the cost 
price of new property. The company owns 
a system practically covering the state of 
Michigan, and is connected with the entire 
country through favorable contracts with 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
At present the company is earning con- 
siderably over twice the interest on_ its 
bonds. Since the company’s organization it 
has paid regularly six per cent. on the pre- 
ferred, and lately six per cent. on the com- 
mon, which stock sells above par. 








INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 


[Corrected to Dee 20, 


Quoted by Judson G. Wall & Sons, 


approximate 


brokers in 


investment securities and dealers in unlisted 








and inactive railroad and industrial securi- 
ties. 
GOVERNMENT, STATE AND CITY BONDS. 
Approx. 
Name and Maturity. Price. Yield. 
UO. 8. Gov., reg. 2s, 1936...... 101%-101% re 
U. S. Gov., reg. 3s, 1918 101%-102% .... 
Panama Canal reg. 2s, 1936..100%-101 re 
Dist. of Columbia 3-65s, 1924. .105%4-107 3.00 
Alabama 4s, 1956....... ocee e008 #105 3.77 
Geers C766, 2908 icccccxecs 103%-105 3.70 
Louisiana, new cons. 4s, 1914.. 96 -100 4.00 
Massachusetts 3146s, 1940 .... 96 - 97% 3.70 
New York State 3s, 1959....102 -102% 2.90 
North Carolina cons. 4s, 1910.. 99%-100 4.00 
South Carolina 4%s, 1933..... 102 -104 4.20 
Tennessee New set’nt 3s, 1913. 95%- 96% 3.85 
Virginia 6s B. B. C. 1871. 54 - 56 eoee 
pO ee ee: | ee 961%4- 97% 3.80 
New York 4%s, 1957........0. 109%-110% 4.02 
New York 4%s, 1917........0- 103 -104 3. 
Meow Touts 66 1087... ccesecess 10034-1005, 3. 
eer. TOON Fh BOSS. .cccccwscces 100%-100% 3.8 
New York 3%s, 1954... 89%- 90% 3.5 
New York 3%s, 1930 8914- 90 3.§ 
New York 6s, 1910 (revenue) .102%4-103% 3. 
SHORT TERM SECURITIES. 

Following are current quotations for the 
principal short-term railway and _ indusirial 
securities. Date of maturity is given, be- 
cause of the importance of those dates in 
computing the value of securities with so 
near a maturity. All notes mature on the 
first of the month named except where the 
day is otherwise specified; interest is semi- 
annual on all. Accrued interest should be 
added to price. 

Approx. 
Bid. Asked. Yield. 
Am. Cig. A 4s, Mar. 15, ’11. 98 98% 5.60 
Am. Cig. B 4s, Mar. 15, °12. 96% 99 5.45 
Am. Loco. 5s, Oct., '10.... 99% 100% 3.65 
Atl. Coast L 5s, Mar., °10.100 10046 4.25 
“Big Four’ 5s, June, '11..100% 101 4.30 
B., R. & Pitts. Equip. 4%s. 99% 101% 4.37 
Cc. H. & D. 48, July, °13. 96% 97 4.90 
Del. & Hud. 4%s, July, '22.101% 10238 4.25 
Tat. B.. FT. Gh BOP, “Ab. 00c0% 103% 104 2.10 
K. Cc. R. & L. 6a, Sept., °12.. 96% 97% 6.00 
Lack. Steel 5s, Mar., '10... 99% 100 5.00 
Louis. & N. 5s, Mar., '10..100 100% 2.75 
Lake Shore 5s, Feb., '10.... 99% 100% 3.50 
Maine Cent. 48s, Dec., '14... 98 100 4.00 
Mich. Cent. 5s, Feb., ’10.... 99 100% 3.50 
Minn. & St. L. 58; Feb., ’11. 99% 99% 5.50 
N. Y. Central 5s, Feb., ’10. 99% 100% 3.50 
N.Y.C. Eq. Tr. 5s, Nov., ’10.100% 100% 4.15 
N.Y.C. Eq. Tr. 5s, Nov., '12..100% 102% 4.25 
N.Y.C. Eq. Tr. 5s, Nov., '14..101% 103% 4.25 
N.Y.C. Eq. Tr. 5s, Nov., '16..102% 104% 4.25 
N.Y.C. Eq. Tr. 58, Nov., °19..102% 105% 4.25 
N.Y.N.H.&H. 5s, Jan., '11...100% 101 4.89 
N.Y.N.H.&H. 5s, Jan. 9, '12..101 101% 4.20 
Norf. & West. 5s, May, ’10..100% 100% 4.60 
No. American 5s, May, '12.. 99% 100 5.00 
Penn. R. R. 5s, Mar. 15, ’10..100% 101% 4.60 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mex. 

Th WOw.. "Wi sccoscdesives oaee 5 basis 
Sst. L. & S. F. 58, Jan., °11.. 99 99% 5.50 
St. L. & S. F. 4%s, Feb., '12. 95% 96% 5.37 
Southern Ry. 5s, Feb., '10... 99% 100 5.00 
Tidewater 6s, June, '13......101% 102 5.40 
Pitts. Shawmut & North. 

rec. ctfs. 58, Jan., °14.... 99 100 5.00 
Wabash 4%s, May, °10...... 994% 99% 65.25 
Westinghouse 6s, Aug., 16. 1100% 100% 5.45 

INACTIVE RAILROAD STOCKS. 
Bid. Asked. 
Arkansas, Oklahoma & Western.. 5 9 
Atlanta & West Point ............ 155 cee 
Atlantic Coast Line of Conn...... 325 335 
Buffalo & Susquehanna .......... 25 28 
Central New England .........0.- 12 15 
Central New England, pref....... 18 24 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 52 56 


- 
‘ 








yield as figured January 1.] 

Bid. 
Chicago, Ind. & Louisville, pref.. 70 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.... 25 
Cincinnati, Ham. & Dayton, pref. 65 
Cincin., N. Orleans & Tex. Pac...113 
Cincin., N. O. & Tex. Pac., pref. .105 
Cimcinnati Northerm ......csscesse 35 
Cleveland, Akron & Columbus..... 68 
Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref..105 
Cripple Creek Central .......2.... 28 
Cripple Creek Central, pref. 48 
5 Oe Te ree Pe eee 77 
Des Moines & Ft. Dodge, pref.. 80 
Detroit & Mackinac ............. 45 
Detroit & Mackinac, pref......... 90 
Evansville & Terre Haute ...... 55 
Grand Rapids & Indiana 43 
Green Bay & Western .......... 85 
Georgia, South. & Florida........ 3 
Georgia, South. & Flor., Ist pref.. 93 
Georgia, South. & Flor., 2d pref . 73 
Huntington & Broad Top ......... 
Huntington & Broad Top, pref.... 20 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient.... 13 
Kansas City, Mex. & Orient, pref. 22 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis. 13 
Louisville, Hend. & St. L., pref... 32 
PD . SOUND ao seciaane Sone viesanes 
Maryland & Pennsylvania ........ 
DEOOUEOM, COREIERE  wesccccyoccasess 
oN Ee eee re 
Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref 
Sen I a acecpc aw ah os ko be eae 
Pere Marquette, 1st pref.......... 
Pere Marquette, 2d pref.. 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern. 2 
St. Louis, Rocky Mt. & Pac., pref. 45 
Seaboard COMPANY ...cccscccccces 26% 
Beswoara CoO, BSE POL. cbc cccccwe 42 
Deewenre Co,, JE BOGE. vkssccccccwss 16 
Snokane & Inland Empire........ 45 
Spokane & Inland Empire, pref.. 70 
ee SCO, | ines nner peive sc cence 35 
Tess: COMtrml, PTOL. occ cicccccccacs 72 
WS. is vtchacaherwesiiee die meee 24 
Do ee eee 28 
Williamsport & North Branch.... 1 
Writesville & Tennille............ 25 


GUARANTEED STOCKS. 
[Corrected to December 20.] 
By A. M. Kidder & Co., 


Boston & Providence (Old Colony) .295 

Broadway & jTth Av. R. R. Co. 
(Met. St. Ry. Co.) 

— City R. R. 


a:b6:0 0606 06060 eee 60st e beaks 0846 196 
Camden & Burlington Co." (Penn 

dias eaeksm diate as «+ +140 

Catawissa R. R. (Phila. & Read.). 1115 


Cayuga & Susquehanna (D. L. & W.).215 


Cent. Pk. N.&E. R.R. (Met. St. Ry.) 25 
Christopher s 10th St. R. R. Co. 
Ce We Bed. caecccsncsvecccnesese 75 
Cleveland & Pittsburg (Pa. BR. R.)...- 174 
Cleveland & Pittsburg Betterment. .100 
Columbus & Xenia (Pa. R. R.)......200 
Commercial Union (Com’l C. Co.)..110 
Com’! Union of Me. (Com’l C. Co. ):110 
Concord & Montreal (B. & M.)....170 
Concord & Portsmouth (B. & M.)...170 
Conn. & Passumpsic (B. & Le). ++ 135 
Conn. River (B. & M.) ..-+.... .255 
Dayton & Mich. pfd. (C. H. & D.). .180 
Delaware & Bound B. (Phila. & R.).195 
Detroit, Hillsdale & S. W. (L. S. & 
Ts SP 6665s 04 09d c00beet es beseus 99 
Fast Pa. (Phila. & Reading).....: 130 
Eighth Av. St. R. R. (M.S. R. Co.). .280 


bankers, members 





New 
New 


Asked. 
150 
115 
103 
230 

30 
305 


York Stock Exchange, 18 Wall St., 
York. 
(Guaranteeing Company in parentheses.) 
Bid. 

Albany & Susquehanna (D. & H.)..280 
Allegheny & West’n (B. R. I. & P.).140 
Atlanta & Charlotte A. L. (So. R.R.).180 
Augusta & reerennete A L (Cen. 

Se GS ccd cave genes candansese es 110 
Beech Creek “WN. Y, Central): . 
. Boston & Lowell (B. & M.).....-.. 220 
Bleecker St. & F. Ry. Co. (Met 

Bt. Ry. CO.) cccsevescesccecee soo f 
Boston & Albany (N. Y. Gen.) cnieké 227 
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Bid. Asked. 


wr ~ & Williamsport pfd. (oon... 
en.) 

Erie & Kalamazoo (J. S. & S.)...... 235 
Erie & Pittsburg (Penn. R. R.) 
Franklin Tel. Co. (West. hor: wae 


Ft. Wayne & Jackson pfd. (L 
M. 8. 


St. Ry.) 
Georgia R. R. & Bk. Co. 

& A. C. EL) 
Gold & Stock Tel. Co. (W. U.)....108 
Grand River Valley (Mich. Cent.)...120 
Hereford Railway (Maine Central).. 8 
Inter. Ocean Telegraph (W. U.). 
Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (Ill. Cen. 
Jackson, Lans. & Saginaw (M. C.) 
Joliet & Chicago (Chic. & Al.). 
Kalamazoo, Al. 


& S. F.) 
K. C. Sst. L. & C. pfd. (Chic. & Al.). 130 
a Shore Special (Mich. S. & N. 
Ind.) 
Little Miami (Penn. R.) 08 
Little Schuylkill he “& Coal rae. 


& R.) 
sudan & Mo. Riv. (Chic. & A) 167 
as Hill & Schuylkill Hav. 


Ry.) 
Mobile & Ohio (So. Ry 
Morris Can. pfd. (Lehigh Valley). 
Morris & Essex (Del. Lack. & W.). 
Nashville & Decatur (L. & N.)..... 1185 
N. H. & Northampton (N. Y. N. H. 
H. 


& ) 
N. J. Transportation Co. (Pa. R.R.).250 
N. Y., Brooklyn & Man. Beach pfd. 

(i. I. BR. B.) 1 
N. Y. & Harlem (N. Y. Central). 
N. Y. L. & Western (D. L. & WW.) 
Ninth Av. R. R. Co. (M. St. Ry. Co.).140 
North Carolina R. R. (So. Ry.).162 
North Pennsylvania (Phila. & R.)..198 
Northern R. R. of N. J. (Erie R. R.) 85 
Northwestern Telegraph (W. Tees 
Nor. & Wor. pfd. (N.Y. N.H. & 
Ogden Mine R.R. (Cen. R.R.of N. 
Old Colony (N. Y. N. H. & H.) 
Oswego & Syracuse (D. L. & W.). 
Pacific & Atlantic Tel. (W._U.) 65 
Peoria & Bureau Val. (C. R. I. & P.).185 
Philadelphia & Trenton (Pa. R. R.)..245 
Pitts. B. & L. (P. L. BE. & C. Co.).. 33 
Pitts. Ft. Wayne & Chic.-(Pa. R.R.).174 
Pitts. Ft. & Co. special 

(Pa. R. R.) 
Pitts. & North Adams (B. 
— ty port & Y. E. & 

) 


7260 
Rensselaer & Savaseee (D. & H.). 195 
Rome & Clinton (D. & H.) 145 
Rome, Watertown & O. (N. Y. Cen.) .124 
Saratoga & Schnectady (D. & H.). oa ~ 
Second Av. St. R. R. (M.S. * Co.).. 20 
Southern Atlantic Tel. U.) 80 
Sixth Av. R. R. (Met. S. R. Co.). 
Southwestern R. R. (Cent. of Ga.). 
Troy & Greenbush (N. Y. Cent.).... 
Twenty-third St. R. R. (M. S. R.).. 
Upper Coos (Maine Central) 
Utica & Black River (Rome, 

& O.) 
Utica, Chen. 
& W.) 

United N. & Canal Co. (Pa. R.R.) 250 
Valley of New York (Del. L. & Sede -123 
Ware R. R. (Boston & Albany)....160 
Warren R. R. (Del. Lack. & W.).. 172 


NEW YORK CITY RAILWAY, GAS 
FERRY COMPANY BONDS AND STOCKS. 


{Corrected to December 20.] 


Quoted by Williamson & Squire, members New 
York Stock Exchange, brokers and dealers in 
investment securities, 25 Broad street, New 
York. 

Bleecker St & Ful Fy 
Ist 4s J&I 61 68 


Bway Surf Ry lst 58..1924 J&J 102 104 
Bway & 7th Av stock. cscs Bee 145 


Bid. Asked. 


Bid. Asked. 


Bway & 7th Av Con 5s.1943 J&J 102 105 
Bway & 7th Av 2d 5s..1914 J&N 100 101 
Col & 9th Av ist 5s...1993 M&S 97 
Christopher & 10th St. ae QJ 80 
Dry Dk E B & Bat o44 i932 100 
Dry Dock E B & Ba 

Ctfs 5s 
42d St M & St N Av 6s.1910 
Lex Av & Pav Fy 5s..1922 
Second Av Ry stock 
Second Av Ry Ist 5s.. 
Second Av Ry Cons 5s.1948 
Sixth Av Ry _ stock 
South Ferry Ry Ist 5s.1919 
Tarryt’'n W P & M 58.1928 
Union Ry Ist 5s.......1942 
Westchester El Ry 58.1943 
Yonkers Ry Ist 5s 6 
Central Union Gas 5s. .1927 
Equitable Gas Light 5s.1932 
New Amst Gas Cons 58.1948 
N Y & E R Gas Ist 58.1944 
N Y & E R Gas Con 58.1945 
Northern Union Gas 5s.1927 
Standard Gas Light 58.1930 
Westchester Light 5s..1950 
Brooklyn Ferry Gen 58.1943 
Hoboken Fy ist Mtg 58.1946 
NY & Bkn Fy ist Mt 68.1911 
NY & Hobok Fy Gen 5s.15 
NY & East River Fy 
10th & 23d St Ferry...... 
10th & 23d St Fv Ist 5s. 1919 
Union Ferry 
Union Ferry Ist 5s....1920 


MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 
[Corrected to December 2¢.] 
Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., broker ana 
dealer in miscellaneous securities, 33 Wall 
street, New York. 


QJ 
M&N 


Bid. Asked. 
American 158 
American P 2» § > & 82 
American Brake Shoe & 4 of. .122 
American Brass 
American Chicle 
American Chicle pref. 
American Coal Products 
American Gas & Electric 
American Gas & Electric pref. 
American Light & Traction 
American Light & Traction owref.. 
American Typefounders 
American Typefounders pref....... 96 
Babcock & Wilcox 
Borden’s Milk 
Borden’s Milk pref 
Bush Terminal 
Connecticut Ry. & Lighting...... 
Connecticut Ry. & Lighting pref.. 
Cripple Creek Cent. 
Cripple Creek Cent. 
Du Pont Powder 
Du Pont Powder pref. 
E. W. Bliss 
E. W. Bliss pref 
Empire Steel & Iron 
Empire Steel & Iron pref 
International Nickel ...........c00. 150 
International Nickel pref.......... 90 
International Silver q 
International Silver pref 
Inter. Time Recording 
Inter. Time Recording pref 
Lackawanna Steel 
National Sugar 
Royal Baking Powder 
Royal Baking Powder pref 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting... 
Singer Manufacturing 
Standard Coupler 
Standard Coupler pref 
Texas & Pacific Coal 
Tri-City Ry. & Lt 
Tri-City Railway & Light TEs <x 
Union Typewriter 
Union Typewriter ist pref 
Union Typewriter 2d pref 
United States Envelope 
United States Envelope pref 
U. S. Ind. Alcohol 
U. S. Ind. 
Virginian Railway 
Western Pacific 
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ACTIVE BONDS. 
[Corrected to December 29.] 
duoted by Swartwout & Appenzellar, bankers, 
members New York Stock Exchange, 44 Pine 
street, New York. 


Bid. Asked. 
sone, Dot. Clem. Giis<cccccccis 101% 102% 
.mer. Steel Foundries 4s, 1923.... 75 76 
\mer. Steel Foundries 6s, 1935....103 105 
jalt. & Ohio, Southwest. Div. 3%s. 90% 91 
jethlehem Steel 58 ....ccccccccce 88% 89% 
‘hi., Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s. 99% 99% 
‘hi., Burl. & Quincy Ill. Div. 4s. 99% 100 
‘hi., Burl. & Quincy Ill. Div. 34s. 89% 90 
‘in., Hamilton & Dayton 4s. 97 97% 
yenver & Rio Grande Ref'ng bs. 93% 94% 
,ouis. & Nashville unified Me cs 99% 100% 
Mason City & Ft. Dodge 4s....... 86 87 
Norfolk & West. Divisionals 4s.... 92% 93% 
savannah, Florida & Western 6s.,126 130 
va. Carolina Chem. Ist 5s........ 98% 99% 
Western Maryland 48 ..........0¢ 85 86 
Wheeling & Lake Erie cons. 4s.. 85% 87% 
Wis. Central, Superior & Duluth 4s 92% 93% 
Wentetm POSS BO occ ccvvese cee 97 97% 


COAL BONDS. 
[Corrected to December 20.] 
Quoted by Frederic H. Hatch & Co.,. dealers in 


investment securities, 30 Broad street, New 
York. 
Bid. Asked. 

Beech Creek C. & Coke 1st 5s, 1944. 80 85 
Cahaba Coal Min. Co. 1st 6s, 1922.105 110 
Clearfield Bitum. Coal Ist 4s, 1940. 80 85 
Consolidated Indian Coal ist Sink- 

ing Fund 6a, 1986 ..ccccccccccee 86 90 


Continental Coal Ist 5s, 1952...... 95 100 
Fairmont Coal Ist 5s, 1931. oe 95% 97 
Kanawha & Hocking Coal & Coke 

ist Sinking Fund 5s, 1951 ......100 105 


Monongahela River Con. Coal 

Coke, 1st 6s, 1949....... -100 oe 
New Mexico Railway “& Coai “Ist & 

Catt, Te. Ge, T06T. ociecicccaes 98 100 
New Mexico Railway & Coal ‘Con. 

& Coll. Tr. Gh, 2088. ccveccs 94% 97 
Pittsburg Coal Co. Ist & Coll. “Tr. 

Sinking Fund 5s, 1954..........105 107 
Pleasant Val. Coal Co. Ist 5s, 1928. 94 97 
Pocohontas eens Collieries ist 

Se, 1967 ...0. cocccee BSF 89 


Somerset Coal Co. 1st 538, 1932.... 95 96% 


Bid. Asked. 


Sunday Creek Cec. Coll. Tr. 5s, 1944 70 vi 
Vandalia Coal Ist 6s, 1930........ 100 —— 
Victor Fuel ist 5s, 1953........... 85 87 
Webster Coal & Coke Ist 5s, 1942.. 92 96 
West End Coll. 1st 5s, 1913....... 95 sae 


POWER COMPANY BONDS. 
[Corrected to December 20.] 
Quoted by Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., bankers, 
members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
24 Broad street, New York. 


. Bid. Asked. 
Guanajuato Power & Electric Co. 

Bonds, 6%, due 1932..... naa 100 
Guanajuato Power & Electric Co. 

Pref., 6%, cumulative .......... 99 102 
Guanajuato Power & El. Co. Com.. 32 33 
Arizona Power Co. Bonds, 6%, due 

DP ee ans Fee 87 91 
Arigona Fower Co. Pref.......secs 45 oon 
Arizona Power Co. Com........... 25 27 
Great Western Power Co. Bonds, 

De, GRR BRO og cccvcccecvcccvess 93 
Western Power Co. Pref.. 58 
Western Power Co. Com.......... 37 
Mobile Elec. Co. Bds., 5%, due 1946 88 
Mobile Electric Co. Pref., 6%..... 75 
Mobile Electric Co. Com.......... 20 
Amer. Power & Lt. Co. Pref., 6%.. 82 
Amer. Power & Lt. Co. Com....... 35 





FOREIGN & MUNICIPAL BONDS. 

{Corrected to December 20.] 

Reported by Zimmermann & Forshay, 
street, New York. 


9-11 Wall 


Bid. Asked. 


German Consols 3%s ............+ 93% 94% 
SS rere 84% 85% 
Prussian Government 4s ......... 102 103 


Bavarian Government 4s .........102 103 


Hessian Government 3%s ........ 92% 93% 
Saxony Government 3s .......... 84 85 
Hamburg Government 3s ........ 83% 84% 
Uh 6} Ul EE re er eee 100% 101% 
Cae ee Se OE enee ce ukedaee 100% 101% 
 . eS eee 100 101 






City of Munich 4s 
City of Frankfurt a-M. 


City, Of Wien O60 «oo. ccceccssses 97 98 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 


[Corrected to December 20, 1909.] 


NEW YORK BANK STOCKS. 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and. Boston. Stock Exchanges, 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 
Aetna National Bank ..... 8 170 185 
Amer. Exchange Nat. Bk.. 10 247 255 
Bank of America ......... 26 600 ae 
Bank of the Manhattan Co. 12 225 350 
Bank of the Metropolis. 16 280 410 


Bank of N. Y., N. B. A.... 14 325 335 





Bank of Washington Hts. 8 27 ine 
Battery Park Nat. Bank. a 125 soe 
Bowery Bank ....... re 370 eos 
Bronx Borough Bank — ‘one -S 200 osm 
Bryant Park Bank - — 150 165 
Century Bank ........ — 165 175 
Chase National Bank .. 6 425 ° 
Chatham National Bank. 16 345 ee 
Chelsea Exchange Bank. 8 200 210 
Chemical National Bank.... 15 430 +e 
Citizens Central Nat. Bk... 6 158 165 
Coal & Iron Nat. Bank.... .. 140 155 
Colonial Bank ...scccccess 400 ie 
Columbia Bank ....... cis 375 425 
Corn Exchange Bank . 325 335 
East River Nat. Bank 120 130 
Fidelity Bank ........ 160 175 
Fifth Avenue Bank ....... 4200 > 
Fifth National Bank ...... 300 

First National Bank ...... 850 





Mexican Government Gold 5s......100% 101% 
Russian Government Gold 4s...... 91% 92% 
French Government Rente 3s ..... 98 99 
Briths Consolg 2%8 .........0-.2- 88 83 
Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 


Fourteenth Street Bank.... 10 150 165 


Fourth National Bank .... 8 215 226 
Gallatin National Bank.... 12 330 350 
Garfield National Bank..... 12 300 ‘ee 
German-American Bank ... 6 135 150 
German Exchange Bank... 20 450 500 
Germania Bank ........... 20 500 . 
Greenwich Bank .......... 19 250 270 
Hanover National Bank.... 16 €30 665 
Importers’ & Traders’ Nat. 

BEE 500425009066 50805 20 565 575 
Irving Nat. Exchange Bk.. 8 200 210 
Jefferson Bank ........+++ 10 170 190 
Liberty National Bank .... 20 560 wash 
Lincoln National Bank .... 8 420 435 
Market & Fulton Nat. Bk. 12 250 260 
Mechanics’ Nat. Bank ..... 12 300 310 
Mercantile Nat. Bank ..... 6 180 190 
Merchants’ Ex. Nat. Bk. 6 165 180 
Merchants’ Nat. Bank .... 7 170 eee 
Metropolitan Bank ........ 8 185 205 
Mount Morris Bank ....... 10 255 ose 
OO aaa 8 290 310 
Nassau Bank ...........+. 8 215 one 
Nat. Bk. of Commerce..... 8 208 214 
Nat. Butchers’ & Drovers’.. 6 140 150 
National City Bank ....... 10 420 430 
National Copper Bank ..... 8 300 315 
National Park Bank ...... 16 455 465 
National Reserve Bank .... .. 115 13¢ 
New Netherlands’ Bank.... .. 200 220 
N. Y. County Nat. Bank... 40 825 coe 
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. Rate. Bid. Asked. 


N. Y. Produce Ex. 
Night & Day Bank 
Nineteenth Ward Bank 
Northern Bank 

Pacific Bank 


8 170 180 


200 225 Second National 


Name. 
Bank 


15 aim 95 South End National 


6 95 
8 230 
10 280 


Webster & 


State National 


Bank 
Atlas National 


People’s Bank 


Winthrop National Bank 


Div. 


Rate. 


10 


5 
7 
7 
0 


1 


Las 

Salk 
2401 
104} 
1762 
177% 
325 


Phenix National Bank .... 175 5 —__— 
Plaza Bank 2 600 ae * No public sales. 


Seaboard National Bank. 350 

Second National Bank .... 370 BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES. 
Sherman National Bank.... .. 140 
State Bank 280 


Twelfth Ward Bank Name. 


American: Trust Co. 


Asked 


~ 


- ” 
AMAWNISCMBAPVODADNAOAAD 


m 


Twenty-Third Ward Bk.... 165 
Union Ex. Nat. 195 Bay State Trust Co. 
West Side Bank 2 510 Beacon Trust Co. .. 
Yorkville Bank 5 450 Boston Safe D. & T. Co. 
y , City Trust Co. 
NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. Columbia Trust Co. 
Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. Commonwealth Trust Co. 
Astor Trust Co. ‘ 350 370 Dorchester Trust Co. 
Bankers’ Trust Co. 3 600 Exchange Trust Co. 
Broadway Trust Co. ...... 6 145 160 Federal Trust Co. ... 
Brooklyn Trust Co. 410 425 International Trust Co. 
Carnegie Trust Co. ‘ 160 165 Liberty Trust Co. 
Citizens’ Trust Co. ai 135 seis Mattapan D. & T. Co. 
Central Trust Co. ; 1000 1030 Mechanics Trust Co. 
Columbia Trust Co. 8 310 nee New England Trust Co. 
Commercial Trust Co. ih 135 150 Old Colony Trust Co. 
Empire Trust Co. } 300 325 Puritan Trust Co. .. 
Equitable Trust Co. 490 nats State Street Trust Co. .. 
Farmers’ Loan & United States Trust Co. 
(par $25) 1800 1900 —-— : 
Fidelity Trust Co. H 200 210 * No public sales. 
Fifth Avenue Trust Co. .... 1: 37 400 
Flatbush Trust Co. a CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK STOCKS. 
Nae oaeeggs Shear yg gg Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, member 
Guaranty Trust. Co. New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 15 
Guardian Trust Co. Monroe St., Chicago. i 
Hamilton Trust Co. Div. Rate. Bid. Asked 
Home Trust Co. Calumet National Bank ... .. 150 one 
Hudson Trust Co. City National, Evanston... 12 300 325 
International Bank’g Corp.. .. ioe Commercial National Bank. 12 235 239 
Kings Co. Trust Co. f a ie Continental National Bank. 8 297 299 
Knickerbocker Trust Co Corn Exchange Nat. Bank. 12 440 445 
Lawyers’ Mortgage Drovers Deposit Nat. Bank. 10 221 225 
Lawyers’ Title Insurance First National Bank 2 489 493 
Trust Co. First Nat. Bk. of Englewood 240 eas 
Lincoln Trust Co. oe Fort Dearborn Nat. Bank.. 187 191 
Long Isl. Loan & Trust Co. 1: Hamilton National Bank... 133 136 
Manhattan Trust Co. (par Live Stock Exchange Nat. 
$30) 365 385 Bank ‘ 249 252 
Mercantile Trust Co. Monroe National cn 130 140 
Metropolitan Trust Co. .... E 535 Nat. Bank of the Republic. § 202 205 
Morton Trust Co. 2 525 ae National City Bank 198 203 
Mutual Alliance Trust Co... 8 National Produce Bank ; 131 135 
Nassau Trust Co. 8 — BE Prairie National Bank .... .. 140 wes 
National Surety Co. ° 
N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust Co. CHICAGO STATE BANKS. 
N. Y. Mtg. & Security Co.. 
New York Trust Co. CE Div. Rate. Bid. 
People’s Trust Co. 99D see Austin State Bank ........ 10 275 eee 
Standard Trust Co. see Contral Trast COs cxccccese FT 163 165 
Title Guar. & Trust Co. Chicago City Bank ........ 10 173 181 
Trust Co. of America Chicago Savings Bank .... 6 141 146 
Union Trust Co. Citizens Trust Co. ......cee oe 100 112 
U. S&S. Mtg. & Trust Co..... Colonial Tr. & Sav. Bank.. 10 195 201 
United States Trust Co..... Cook County Savings Bank. 110 eee 
Van Norden Trust Co Drexel State Bank ....... 163 169 
Washington Trust Co. .... se 400 Drovers Tr. & Sav. Bank... 175 180 
Windsor Trust Co. on é 140 Englewood State Bank .... 111 116 
Parwoll Treat Ce. ccccsacece oe 120 ° 
BOSTON BANK STOCKS. oo eg Banking Assn... 8 212 220 
Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members Illinois Tr. & Sav. Bank..16-4ex. 507 520 
ee York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 60 aaeer Stace Bank ........ 10 200 sas 
Congress St., Boston. enwood Tr. & Sav. Bank. 7 127 131 
Div. Last Lake View Tr. & Sav. Bk.. 5 130 135 
Name. Rate. Sale Merchants Loan & Tr. Co... 12 428 436 
. “ _ “,, Metropolitan Tr. & Sav. Bk 121 130 
Atlantic National Bank 159% Northern Trust Co. 321 325 
Boylston National Bank .... 103% North Avenue State Bank.. 137 141 
Commercial National Bank 140 North Side State Bank.... 126 aaa 
Eliot National Bank oe 218 Northwest State Bank .... .. 111 113 
First National Bank ... 341% Northwestern Tr. & Sav. Bk. 137 140 
First Ward National Bank ....... 181% Oak Park Tr. & Sav. Bank. 305 311 
Fourth National Bank ..........+ 165 Prairie State 250 eee 
Merchants National Bank ........ 252% Pullman Loan & Tr. Bank. 155 ae 
National Bank of Commerce 173% Railway Exchange Bank. 125 
National Market Bank, Brighton.. 102 Security Bank ... 153 
Nat. Rockland Bank, Roxbury.... 167 South Chicago Sav. he 135 
National Shawmut Bank 330% State Bank of Chicago 318 
National Union Bank 202 State Bank, Evanston ... 270 
National Security Bank . . Stock Yards Savings Bank. 209 
New England National Bank .... 152 Union Bank eee «es 124 
Old Boston National Bank 125% Union Trust Co. 325 
People’s National Bank, Roxbury... 125 West Side Tr. & Sav. Bank. 150 
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SOME ASPECTS OF A FINANCIAL LIBRARY.* 


By Miss Beatrice Carr, Statistician, Fisk & Robinson, New York. 


HE financial library of the present day 
is a comparatively recent institution, 
and many causes have contributed to 
ts development. Chief among these may 
¢ noted the constantly increasing numbers 
f the investing public; the desire of such 
nvestors for prompt and accurate informa- 
ion regarding prospective or actual pur- 
hases, and the unprecedented growth of 
he United States in wealth and world- 
vide influence—all such contributory causes 
endering necessary the establishment of 
ome bureau of information for the collec- 
ion and recording of data bearing not only 
ipor specific securities, but treating also of 
ndustrial and financial statistics in general, 
ind dealing with the fundamental princi- 
les underlying all economics. More espe- 
‘ially, the building of many new railroads— 
ind the receiverships and reorganizations of 
many older ones—brought an element of 
complexity into the financial situation. 
New investment problems had to be faced; 
promising but untried fields for the em- 
ployment of capital to be scrutinized and 
turned to account. To meet this situation; 
to provide the means for dealing prudently 
and at the same time effectively with the 
great possibilities opening up for bankers 
and investors alike, are, I think, the chief 
reasons for the financial library as it exists 
to-day. : 
Concrete facts are more likely to be help- 
ful than vague generalizations. It is in or- 
der, therefore, briefly to enumerate the va- 
rious data contained in the library entrusted 
to my charge, to explain the methods 
adopted for obtaining material, and, finally, 
to show how it is classified, catalogued and 
filed. 





Wuat Constitutrs A FInanciat Liprary. 


Summarized, the material on file in the 
library of Fisk & Robinson consists of 
books, pamphlets, reports—printed or in 
manuscript — and newspaper clippings — 
either specific or general—on steam and 
electric railroad companies; industrial cor- 
porations; public service undertakings; 
banks—-national, state and savings; insur- 
ance and trust companies; state and mu- 
nicipal finances and general development; 
United States Government — securities, 
finance and general records; miscellaneous 
books and pamphlets on banking, money, 
financial history, railroads, industrial sta- 
tistics and other matters likely to be of in- 
terest, and information of a general charac- 
ter not included in these classifications. 


*A paper read before the first annual 
meeting of the Special Libraries Assn. of 
New York, November 5 1909. 


To go somewhat into detail: we endeavor 
to obtain all annual reports, mortgages, 
agreements, and official pronouncements of 
railroads and other corporations, and any 
circulars or other information dealing with 
such corporations or their securities; all re- 
ports of the bureaus and departments main- 
tained by states and municipalities, such as 
banking and_ railroad commissioners’ re- 
ports; industrial and labor statistics; Board 
of ‘Trade and Chamber of Commerce publi- 
cations; comptrollers’ or other financial re- 
ports, and banking, insurance, railroad and 
general state laws; practically al! informa- 
tion issued by any department of the United 
States Government, and all manuals, maga- 
zines, books or other statistical data on the 
subjects of finance, securities, and general 
development of the United States which, 
after investigation, we believe to have any 
value. 

Sources or INFORMATION. 


As to sources of obtaining such informa- 
tion. There are three main channels—the 
newspapers, our own mailing lists, and the 
lists of other people. Through the medium 
of newspapers and magazines is obtained 
information regarding data of a special—as 
distinguished from a periodical—nature; by 
reason of the mailing lists maintained by 
governmental, state and municipal depart- 
ments and many banking houses we receive 
much valuable material, and our card rec- 
ord serves as a check on such sources of 
supply. ‘To illustrate further: We read in 
the papers that the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad Company has author- 
ized an increase in capital stock; that the 
Union Pacific has executed a mortgage, pro- 
viding fer an issue of bonds to be brought 
out by some prominent banking house; that 
a new book on “Railroad Freight Rates” 
has attracted considerable comment. Ob- 
viously. in none of these cases would our 
own or any other mailing list apply. There- 
fore, such items, when “noted, are marked 
with a red pencil, signifying that some data 
is to be acquired; a letter of request is then 
sent for the circular or deed of trust, or an 
order given for the new book. 

Nearly all departments of the govern- 
ment and many state and city organiza- 
tions, railroad and other companies main- 
tain mailing lists, by virtue of which we 
receive their reports without the necessity 
of writing therefor. Should this not be the 
‘ase, our own list fills the gap. Whenever 
any report of an annual, biennial or any 
other period is received, two cards are made 
out, bearing the name of the department, 
bureau or corporation, subject of the re- 
port, date of fiscal year, probable time of 
issue, and address to which application 
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should be sent. One of these cards is filed 
alphabetically—the other behind the guides 
shows the month and date of issue. 
Every morning the cards for the day are 
looked over. Should any report already 
have been sent, prior to the recorded time 
of mailing, the fact is shown on the card, 
the latest year always being written in pen- 
cil as soon as the document is received, the 
“eight” of 1908—for instance—being erased 
and “nine” written in its place. If the re- 
port is not in, a letter of request is sent, 
unless we have reason to know, through cor- 
respondence or otherwise, that it is not yet 
ready for distribution. Should our letter 
of enquiry bring forth the information that 
no report is issued, or that it is not in- 
tended for the general public, a blue card 
containing this notification, and referring 
to the date of the letter, is filed in the al- 
phabetical record. 


CorRESPONDENCE FI1Es. 


Mention of letters brings me to the ques- 
tion of the correspondence files. It is found 
advisable to retain all correspondence of the 
statistical department, rather than have it 
filed with that of the general office. Al- 

ways two carbons of every letter (except 
ordinary form acknowledgments) are 


made—one being filed under name of cor- 
respondent, the other under some future 


date—usually a month ahead, but for a 
longer or shorter period if necessary. 
(Should cross referencing by subject mat- 
ter be required, an extra carbon is made.) 

Every morning, after the mail has been 
received, stamped, and duly recorded, it is 
turned over to the clerk in charge of the 
letter files, who looks up the correspond- 
ence in connection with every letter or doc- 
ument, enters the new reports on the mail- 
ing list, and takes out the mailing list cards 
and “follow-up” carbons which belong to 
that day. When, finally, the mail is brought 
to my desk by a stenographer, we go over 
it together, the various acknowledgments are 
indicated or dictated, and the mailing list 
cards and follow-up carbons dealt with in 
such fashion as may be considered advis- 
able. The correspondence is then handed 
back to the stenographers, the material 
turned over to the filing clerk, with neces- 
sary instructions. Such documents as re- 
quire further study are retained until a 
suitable opportunity occurs for closer ex- 
amination. 


RecorDinc THE Data. 


Finally, a word as to the method of re- 
cording. All data is divided into a few 
primary classes, such as “Railroads,” “In- 
dustrials,” “State and Municipal,” “Govern- 
ment,” ete. Each of these divisions is dis- 
tinguished by an appropriate letter or let- 
ters— aR... ” “Td., ” “Ss, & M., ” “Ty, ge Fol- 
lowing this letter, each independent corpo- 
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ration, each state, each department of the 
government, has its own number—each sub- 
sidiary corporation, each city, each bureau 
of a department, a decimal of that number 
The material belonging to each division o1 
sub-division is denoted by letter, the sam¢ 
letters always, as far as possible, standing 
for the same things. In the case of corpo 
rations, not more than half a dozen divis- 
ions of material are necessary; for states 
cities and the United States Government w: 
go through the entire alphabet. In the cas: 
of miscellaneous books and pamphlets, eac! 
subject has its own number, prefixed by th 
letter “M,” and all material under each sub 
ject heading is numbered consecutively. 

Newspaper clippings are arranged by 
subject and filed separately in binders ar 
ranged in straight numerical sequence,. th: 
subject index cards being filed alphabet 
ically. 

We have a card index for all our govern- 
ment, state and municipal and miscellaneou 
material. (Up to the present time a com 
prehensive index to our corporation dat: 
has not been possible of attainment, othe: 
than for annual reports.) The material is 
indexed according to subject under each oi 
the primary classifications, cross referencing 
to other divisions or subjects being made 
where necessary. 

In conclusion, it should be stated that 
frequently the question has been asked 
whether the special library is of any real 
use to a banking firm, or whether it is not 
merely an expensive luxury. The answer 
depends largely on what use the firm makes 
of it. If the library exists merely for the 
accumulation of a mass of material the very 
existence of which is hardly suspected, and 
of which little or no use is made, then it 
may fairly be considered an unnecessary ex- 
pense. If, on the other hand, it is used 
constantly by every other department of 
the bank and is made a “live” adjunct to the 
purchasing and selling agencies of the firm, 
without doubt the library justifies its ex- 
istence. And the extent to which it is 
merely “dead wood” or a very vital part of 
the office organization depends largely on 
the missionary spirit exercised by the li- 
brarian. 


GOLD BASIS FOR CUBA. 


BILL has been introduced in_ the 

Cuban Senate for the establishment 

of a national currency on the gold 
basis and similar to that of the United 
States. The gold coins are to be of five, 
ten and twenty dollars and the subsidiary 
coins of silver, nickel and copper. The 
amount of the coin issued is to be deter- 
mined by a currency commission to be ap- 
pointed by the Government. 














HIS department of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE is for the benefit of all readers inter- 


ested in safety deposit. 


It is open to contributions from any source, the purpose being 


to make it a place of exchange for good ideas in this branch of the banking business. 
For reproduction in this department, we would be pleased to receive photographs of safe 


deposit vaults, customers’ 


rooms, or copies of unusual safe deposit advertisements. 


We 


invite correspondence as to new methods of handling this business and approved means of 


increasing it. 


BUILDING A SAFE DEPOSIT BUSINESS. 


By Samuel M. Willner, Founder & General Manager of the National Safety 
Vault Co., Denver, Colo. 


7: was the great San Francisco fire, with 
its terrible results, that started me to 
look into the question of what consti- 
tutes the proper equipment for taking care 
of valuables, generally known as safe de- 
posit vaults. 


I saw safes opened several weeks after 
the fire, in which people had stored their 
valuables, in which not a single record re- 
mained intact, the heat having been so 
great that the steel body of the safes had 
become red hot and as a result consumed 





Not a single safe deposit vault was destroyed in the great conflagration that left San 


Francisco a pile of smoking ruins. 


Countless numbers of small individual safes 


were melted like so many tons of lead. 


Being in business in San Francisco, as 
well as in Denver, I naturally suffered 
with others in the great losses sustained 
during the catastrophe in that city. As 
soon as I was able to communicate with 
my business associates in San Francisco, I 
started at once for the coast and it was 
not long after my arrival in San Francisco 
after having arranged for starting up my 
business again, that I began to fully realize 
the great importance of safe deposit. 





the contents. A great many of the San 
Francisco merchants, whom I had met, told 
me that in order to ascertain what their 
customers owed them, they had to depend 
upon the honesty of their trade to inform 
them as to the amount of their indebted- 
ness, because of the fact that their books 
and records had been burned up while 
stored in their safes in their respective 
places of business. 
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Sare Deposir VAvuLts JUSTIFIED. 


IT learned that the majority of the people 
who had the foresight to rent a safe deposit 
box, had been able to save their records. 
Many of the merchants had stored their 
fire insurance policies in their safes on the 
very premises that were insured, with the 
result that they went through untold trouble 
to establish their claims for fire insurance. 

Women had turned over valuable papers 
to their attorneys, who had placed these 
papers in filing cabinets, desks, etc., and 
the result was that in the majority of cases 
they were destroyed. 


SAMUEL M. WILLNER 


General Manager The National Safety Vault Co. 
of Denver, Colo. 


After hearing tales of woe on all sides I 
determined, upon my return to Denver, to 
organize a company for the purpose of in- 
stalling as high class a safe deposit equip- 
ment as money could buy and upon my re- 
turn I investigated the safe deposit situa- 


tion in Denver. The National Safety Vault 
Co. is the result of this investigation. 
GATHERING IpEas. 


I the:. started on a trip of inspection 
to the largest cities of the country and after 
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visiting the leading institutions engaged in 
the safe deposit business and examining 
their equipment thoroughly and obtaining 
expert opinion in regard to the same, and 
after discussing the finer points of the busi- 
ness with the managers of the different com- 
panies, I reached the conclusion that the 
reason why more people are not safe de- 
posit renters is because of the method 
adopted by some of the institutions in car- 
ing for their customers, as well as the poor 
equipment installed. 

I might summarize the situation by saying 
that a great many of the so-called safe-de- 
posit vaults are nothing more than a flashy 
steel door with a picket fence built in front 
of it, and a label across the fence marked 
“Safe Deposit Vaults.” It is really sur- 
prising how some of the so-called safe de- 
posit vaults do business at all and in my 
opinion it is nothing more than the confi- 
dence of the public in general, in the words 
“Safe Deposit Vaults,” that prompts thera 
to make total strangers custodians of their 
valuables. Because as far as the security 
offered by some of the institutions is con- 
cerned, there is not the slightest semblance 
of it. 


Poor Equipment Means Poor Bustness. 


For example, one safe deposit company I 
visited had their master key, which is used 
for starting the combination on all their 
safe deposit boxes and which is worked in 
conjunction with the customer’s keys, hang- 
ing on a nail in one of the customers’ 
coupon rooms instead of being in the pos- 
session of the custodian of the vaults. 
When you realize that any customer could 
have obtained this master key and made an 
impression of the same, and had as many 
duplicates made of this key as he saw fit, 
you can well imagine the impression this 
made on me and would have made on any- 
one else who had walked into the coupon 
room where this master key was hanging. 

In another vault I saw a customer come 
in who had complained of the fact that his 
key would not unlock his box, whereupon 
the vault officer tossed him another key 
with the remark “This key will no doubt 
open your box.” The systems employed for 
the safe guarding of the safe deposit renters 
in a good many of the vaults I visited 
were anything but what would inspire con- 
fidence. I should say that in a great many 
instances I felt that a safe deposit renter 
would have been far better off to keep his 
valuables locked in his bureau drawer or in 
his desk, because in that case he would have 
had at least the custody of his own val- 
uables. 


Movern Equipment Artrracts BustIness. 


I found in such cities where the vault 
equipment was of a higher class of con- 
struction and where better systems were 

















SAFE DEPOSIT. 


used for the safeguarding of their cus- 
tomers’ valuables, that the percentage of 
safe deposit renters ran much higher than 
t did in cities where poorer equipment and 
system was employed. I concluded after 
visiting the different institutions in differ- 
nt parts of the country that two things 
ire essential to create safe deposit renters—-- 
ecurity and service. For after all the 
safe deposit business is purely a matter of 
confidence and in order to create the proper 
-onfidence the equipment must be of such 





Building in course of construction for the 
National Safety Vault Co. of Denver, Colo. 


a nature that, after proper demonstration, 
a safe deposit renter will feel that their 
valuables are safer in a safe deposit vauit 
than they are in their own possession, for 
1 found instances where a safe deposit 
renter had valuables locked up in a single 
box, the value of which far exceeded the 
total cost of equipment of the vaults that 
contained the safe deposit box. 


A Sarre Deposit Bvitprne. 


Upon my return to Denver I secured a 
site and determined upon having a building 
erected for us that would be as near fire- 
proof as could possibly be built, which in 
my opinion is very essential for the housing 
of safe deposit vaults. Because if the 
vaults are installed ix a building that is not 
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fireproof, even though the vaults themselves 
might be of fireproof construction, they 
would not inspire the confidence they would 
if the building was fireproof, for the res- 
son that in a great conflagration a non- 
fireproof building is very apt to collapse, 
with the result that the safe deposit renter 
would be greatly inconvenienced by not 
being able to get into his safe deposit bux, 
even though the vaults did remain intact. 


Vavir Firrines. 


We are installing vaults that have a ca- 
pacity of thirty thousand safe deposit 
boxes. The vault walls are built of re- 
enforced concrete and steel and will stand 
a crushing pressure cf four million pounds 
to the square yard and could safely carry a 
sixteen-story building. We are installing 
two main entrances to our vaults, so that 
in case the mechanism on one of the doors 
fails to respond, we would have the other 
entrance to pass in and out of the vault. 
Frequently lockouts occur in a vault and 
where only one door is provided it becomes 
a matter of serious inconvenience.  Inci- 
dentally, I asked one vault custodian how 
he would get into the vault in case the 
mechanism was out of order and the door 
refused to open. He replied, “That would 
not be very difficult, we could open it easily 
even though the mechanism was out of 
order.” I maintain that if the door can 
be easily opened when its mechanism is out 
of order that the door itself is no good and 
should never have a place in the vault. For 
that reason we have two doors. Each door 
will be two feet in thickness and will weigh 
sixty-four thousand pounds. 

To give you a further illustration that 
Security and Service is of paramount im- 
portance in safe deposit business, I might 
add that even though our building is not 
yet completed, our company has already 
obtained the confidence of the public to 
such an extent that we have booked up an 
enormous amount of safe deposit reserva- 
tions, of which forty per cent. of the busi- 
ness is coming from the other safe deposit 
vaults and sixty per cent. from people who 
have never used a safe deposit box. Which 
proves conclusively how the business can be 
stimulated by installing the proper equip- 
ment, thereby gaining the public confidence. 

Too many safeguards cannot be throwa 
around safe deposit vaults. Every addi- 
tional feature of value that is added to safe 
deposit equipment creates a greater clien- 
tage. In circulating literature for our busi- 
ness, I call the special attention of the pub- 
lic to the fact that above all things we are 
not renting space, we are renting security. 





A PRECAUTIONARY METHOD OF 


SAFEGUARD. 


ING SAFE DEPOSITS. 


By G. P. Blackiston, Advertising Manager The Safe Deposit and Trust 
Co. of Pittsburgh. 


HE origin of safe deposit vaults can 
be traced far back into the musty 
realms of ancient history. Modern 

applications, however, are ever presenting 
themselves, until to-day we find in many of 
our most progressive institutions safeguards 
practically impregnable. 

This has been augmented, to a great de- 
gree, by the great advancement of the pro- 
fessional crook, who is ever ready to take 
advantage of some loose method in so-called 
systems of the unwary institution. 


An IMPROVEMENT. 


One, which is enforced in its storage de 
partment, is the sealing of the trunk, box 
package or other such article left by it 
owner. 

The seal, which is an ordinary papei 
sticker three inches in diameter, is placec 
over the lock or dividing margin. On it 
face is filled in the contract number, dat« 
when sealed, the signature of the owne: 
and countersigned by the manager of saf¢ 
deposit and storage department. 


SIGNATURE OF OWNER. 


sence faccaccceccsccscccecs 


CoUNTERSIGNED. 


MxGk. Saree DEPOSIT AND 


Or, 


SToOX aGeE DEPARTMENT. 


Prppsy08E 


A gummed sticker that is pasted over the lock or end of trunks, bags, etc. 


As a result the red tape, so popularly fea- 
tured during ex-President Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration, and which, as a rule, is so ob- 
noxious to the public in general, has been 
brought into play, but with the minimum 
length of tape that would permit of maxi- 
mum safety. Unnecessary red tape has 
caused many of the largest safe deposit in- 
stitutions in the country to lose most de- 
sirable clients. It is, therefore, essential to 
the successful institution to possess abso- 
lute safety without incurring unnecessary 
work. 

Appreciating this fact, the Safe Deposit 
and Trust Company of Pittsburgh, the 
largest institution of its kind in that sec- 
tion of the country, devised ways and means 
for securing such results. 
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The owner, therefore, is assured when 
opening his trunk that no one has had ac- 
cess to it, as the seal cannot be replaced 
without the signature of both the owner 
and the manager of the department. 

This safeguard has appealed greatly to 
those that have been accustomed to the 
loose methods which we find in vogue in so 
many of the institutions which have not 
given the matter the care and consideration 
due the subject. 

The regular lead freight car seal attached 
to a wire placed around the trunk or box 
was formerly tried, but found very weak in 
many ways. The wire which went around 
the trunk was often broken in moving, which 
naturally caused trouble. Beside this, the 
sealing, cutting of wire, etc., was additional 
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labor, and as stated above, not so ef- 
fective in its results. 

The paper seal has proven by several 
years practical test to be the cheapest, 
safest and most effective system yet in- 
stailed and we have tried practically every- 
thing. 


‘““SAFE CRACKING”? HAS BECOME 
UNPOPULAR. 


HAT the burglary and hold-up robbery 
of banks is no longer popular among 
the criminal class, and. that expert 

professional bank burglars and the bands of 
expert forgers defrauding banks are in ex- 
istence no longer is asserted in the annual 
report of the Pinkerton’s National Detect- 
ive Agency to the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation. 

From September 1, 1908, to September 1, 
1909, thére were 107 bank burglaries in this 
country, eighteen of which concerned 
members of the association and eighty-nine 
non-members. During the same time there 
were fifteen hold-up robberies, seven on 
members and eight on non-members. By 
the burglaries the banks lost $159,309.28, and 
by the hold-up robberies, $17,667.13. 

Prior to 1895, the report says, the banks 
lost yearly hundreds of thousands of dollars 
through the operations of professional ex- 
pert burglars, forgers, sneak thieves and 
hold-up men. The former expert bank bur- 
glars, who operated noiselessly with fine 
tools, have been replaced by the desperate 
“yeggs,” who work’ clumsily with dynamite 
or nitro-glycerine, on banks in small com- 
munities, where there is little or no police 
protection. They are utterly regardless of 
human life and do not hesitate to shoot and 
kill to avoid arrest and identification. 

Former bands of professional forgers 
have been disbanded, their members either 
having been convicted or made fugitives 
from justice. The losses to banks now 
through forgeries are caused by beginners, 
and it is declared that there is but one band 
of dangerous forgers now operating, while 
the former professional bank sneak thief 
has turned his attention to hotels, resi- 
dences and sleeping cars. 

Old-time professional bank hold-up rob- 
beries have entirely disappeared. One band, 
driven to the Argentine Republic, is oper- 
ating there and has committed several rob- 
beries. Such hold-up robberies as have oc- 
curred in this country during the last year 
have been the work of local thugs or acci- 
dental criminals taking advantage of an 
opportunity. 

As a means of suppressing the “yeggs,” 
the Pinkertons recommend that the various 
states enact a law similar to the one in 
operation in Colorado, Kansas, Maryland, 
Missouri, Nebraska and Ohio, which pro- 
vides a penalty of not less than twenty-five 


or more than forty years for persons con- 
victed of a burglary by the use of nitro- 
glycerine, dynamite or other high explosive. 


SAFE DEPOSIT NOTES. 


—The Security Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles, Cal,. maintains one of .the largest and 
best equipped safe deposit departments of 
any bank or safe deposit company in the 
West. Its great vault, measuring 62 by 32 
feet, occupies a space of 10,800 square feet 
and has around it 4000 square feet of lobby 
space. There are twenty-eight booths for 
customers; men’s and women’s reading 
rooms; four large consultation rooms; a 
directors’ and customers’ meeting room; 
storage vaults for trunks, silverware, large 
packages, etc., and last, but not least, indi- 
vidual safe deposit boxes. Day and night 
watchmen are constantly on guard, and as a 
further safeguard the vault is electrically 
protected. 


—Effective advertising of safe deposit 
facilties may be brought about in many 
ways. The Farmers National Bank of 
Rome, N. Y., directs attention to its safe 
deposit vault by means of souvenir blot- 
ters, bearing a cut of the vault door and 
an appropriate bit of advertising. 


—A Mosler round door has been pur- 
chased by the First National Bank of 
Findlay, Ohio, and added to the equipment 
of its newly constructed vault. The door 
weighs ten tons. 


—One hundred and ninety-five tons of 
steel vaults have been contracted for by the 
Omaha National Bank of Omaha, Neb. 
Contracts for the work have been let to the 
Mosler Safe Company of Hamilton, Ohio. 

A safety vault containing 5000 boxes 
will be installed in the basement of the New 
York Life building, which the bank will oc- 
cupy. The cash vault will be on the main 
floor on the north side of the court, the 
wall in front of it being of glass construc- 
tion, so the door of the vault will always be 
in plain sight from the court. This vault 
will contain a cash reserve vault with a 
screw door and a separate compartment for 
current cash. The interior of the. reserve 
cash vault will contain separate compart- 
ments under sealed dial and signature 
control, making it impossible for the re- 
serve cash to be interfered with without 
immediate attention being called. 


—Depositors who carry an average bal- 
ance of $200 with the Aetna National Bank 
of Hartford, Conn., are given the use of a 
small safe deposit box free. This liberal 
proposition is only one of several which the 
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bank is using in its successful endeavor to 
build up a creditable safe deposit business. 
An attractive folder announcing the new 
departure has been issued. 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


—Elevator placards are used by the Fed- 
eral Safe Deposit Company of New York 
to solicit business from the tenants of the 
Postal Telegraph building at 253 Broad- 


PULLING FOR BUSINESS. 


Some Suggestive Safe Deposit Ads. 


The reverse of this card, distributed by the 
Union Safe Deposit Company of Pittsburgh, 
shows the feet and back of this midnight intruder, 
and also answers the question, *‘ Where are your 
Valuables?” by stating that they are in the armor 
plate vault of the Union Safe Deposit Company. 


You Need a Safe 
Deposit Box 


Because your stocks, deeds, will and 

, securities will be beyond the reach 
of fire and burglars. Because no one 
can molest your private Jetters. Be- 
cause you Il: not mislay your dia- 
monus, jewelry and valuables. Be- 
cause you'll énjoy peace of mind. Be- 
cause you catnot afford to take great 
risks when a safety box costs you 
Igse than a cent a day. 


The Painesville National Bank 


Specimen ad. of the Painesville National Bank, 
Painesville, Ohio. 


The Atna National Bank of Hartford 
SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


20-TON VAULT DOOR 
We beg to announce to the public our New Departure of 
Furnishing to Depositors 


FREE 


INDIVIDUAL SAFES 


In Our Completely Equipped Safe Deposit Department. 
Let us show }ou our plant and explain our plan. 
We also have for rental at $3.00 the yeur and upward 
Individual Safes of all sizes. 


Informing the public, through the daily papers, 
of the opening of a safe deposit department. 
Etna National Bank of Hartford, Conn. 


sg? yssni0 TRUST & 84 & SAFE DEPOSI iy 


BLOWS UP FARM SAFE 
Aa) STEALS $1O,ON0) “2s. 


Pisoni 
To Size. 


—— 


FARMER DISTRUSTED BANKS 


Special to the New York Times. 
Burlington, NM. J., Nov. 5s masked 
man without tne aid of a single ac 
complice stole detween $8,000 and $10,- 
100 in cash and bonds 4his afternoon | INSPECTION 
fro om the home of Schuyler Ranier, 72 


ee ee 


1s 
INVITED. 
T've got a pate strony enough to 
p off an: 8 his declara- 
“advised him to put 
ds in a bank vault. 


eee 


ion when > 
his money 3 


Vaults Open 
from 8 a. m.,to 


One Dollar Ovens a Deposit Account. 4p. m. 


Local news, and especially news of this character, 
makes valuable advertising. 
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way. Good results have been obtained 
from this method of advertising. 


—The First State Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Alton, IIl., has ordered a new vault, 
which is almost completed. 


—A contract calling for $75,000 of vault 
construction has been placed by the Peo- 
ple’s Savings Bank of Seattle, Wash., with 
the Purcell Safe Company. The work to 
be done for the People’s Savings Bank in- 
cludes a safe deposit vault, a reserve vault, 
a coin vault and a record vault. The in- 
terior of the safe deposit vault will be 89% 
inches high, 140 inches deep and 150 inches 
wide. The walls will consist of fifteen 
inches of re-enforced concrete, with extra 
steel re-enforcement, and will be lined with 
five-ply high carbon chrome steel and open 
hearth tough steel. It will be fitted with a 
fifteen-inch circular door, eighty-five inches 
in diameter, insulated to withstand the 
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electric melting processes, made of tough 
steel to defy the battering ram, and so 
grooved as to withstand high explosives. 
The other three vaults will be fitted with 
square doors similar to those installed by 
Mr. Purcell in the National Bank of Com- 
merce’s new quarters in the Leary building. 
A feature of these vaults will be the depart- 
ment provided for jewelers and out-of-town 
bankers and business men. ‘All of the pres- 
ent vaults in use by the bank will be torn 
out. To make room for the new vaults the 
bank has taken additional space from a 
store now occupying quarters in the rear. 


—The Lincoln Safe Deposit Company of 
New York has six acres of warehouse 
space, its own vans for the transfer of all 
packages from residence to vaults and back 
again, and an immense cold storage plant 
for furs and clothing. These features are 
described fully in an attractive booklet is- 
sued by this company. 


ALEXANDER J. HEMPHILL 


President Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 


A’ a meeting early in December, the di- 
rectors of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York elected as their 
president Alexander J. Hemphill, who has 
been a vice-president of the company since 
February, 1905, and has been acting presi- 
dent since the retirement of John W. 
Castles one year ago. 

Mr. Hemphill was born in Philadelphia 
in 1856 and in 1875 entered the service of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, taking 
a position in the accounting department. 
Mr. Hemphill served that company until 
July 1, 1883, under the personal supervision 
successively of R. W. Downing, comptrol- 
ler; J. C. Simms, secretary, and Capt. John 
P. Green, vice-president. 

On July 1, 1883, he was made secretary 
of the Norfolk & Western Railroad Com- 
pany. In February, 1905, Mr. Hemphill 
became vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, of New York. 

On the day of Mr. Hemphill’s election 
to the presidency Henry P. Davison of J. 
P. Morgan & Co., E. C. Converse, president 
of the Bankers Trust Company, and of the 
Astor Trust Company; A. H. Wiggin, vice- 
president of the Chase National Bank, and 
W. H. Porter, president of the Chemical 


National Bank, were elected directors. 


They will fill the vacancies caused by the 
death of H. H. Rogers and E. H. Harri- 
man, and by the resignations of Fredric 
Cromwell and E. C. Hebbard. Mr. Davison 
was also a member of the executive com- 
mittee. 

At this time, when a new president has 
just taken office, it seems quite appropriate 
to refer briefly to the wonderful record 
made by the Guaranty Trust Co., during 
and since the great crisis of 1907. It is 
a matter of common knowledge how this 
company was able while a panic was raging, 
to extend its usual facilities to every de- 
positor regardless of the size of his balance. 

In a statement rendered January 1, 1908, 
the company reported deposits of $30,000,- 
000. In striking contrast is the excellent 
statement of November 16, 1909, in which 
the item of deposits, $77,369,426, shows that 
in two years’ time the business has almost 
itself. 1909, 
statement also showed total resources of 
$88,959,181, in which included cash 
due from trust companies, banks and ban- 


tripled The November 16, 


were 


kers and foreign exchange amounting to 
$22,329,639. The capital stock is $2,000,000 


and the surplus and _ undivided _ profits 


$8,614,299. 





ALEXANDER J. HEMPHILL 


President The Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 











N the century that has passed, the development of North America has, on the whole, pro- 
ceeded faster than the development of South America; but in the century that has now 
opened I believe that no other part of the world will see such extraordinary development 

in wealth, in population, in all that makes for progress, as will be seen from the northern 
poundary of Mexico through all Central and South America.—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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Bishop’s Palace, Monterrey. 


A MEXICAN TRAVELOGUE. 


PART I. 
By R. S. Cauvin. 


ECAUSE our forefathers came from 
Europe, I suppose it was the call of 
the blood that drew each year the 

tourists to the various countriés of the Old 
World. But before this army of American 
tourists the picturesque customs and _ at- 
tractive costumes of European countries 
have gone down into defeat. Nowadays the 
traveller is surprised, surprised and disap- 
pointed, to find the American touch on al- 
most everything European, paying double 





A View in Cuernavaca. 





A Country Churchyard. 


the price for a poor substitute for what he 
has at home. 

But to the south of the United States lies 
a country where as yet the feet of the tour- 
ists have not worn down the customs and 
ceremonies of the forgotten centuries, where 
at the present time progress has only added 
comforts without destroying the charm of 
the past ages. This is the Mexico of the 
present time. 

Daily through Pullmans are operated be- 





A Street in Puebla. 
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Many Rebeccas at the Well. 


tween various points in the United States 
and the City of Mexico, and from the win- 
dow of your car your gaze falls on villages 
that existed when Cortez landed at Vera- 
cruz; on ruins that are more ancient than 
old Egypt; and on landmarks of every age 
and period down to the day of your visit, 
for Mexico is making wonderful strides in 
her progress as a nation, a progress, that is 
little known to the people of the United 
States, where magazines still find buyers for 
wild and woolly fairy tales on “Barbarous 
Mexico.” 


Tue Gates To Mexico. 


To the visitor from the States three gate- 
ways are open to welcome him to the sister 
Republic on the south—-Laredo, Eagle Pass 
and El Paso. The Mexican customs offi- 
cials will inspect your trunk and hand lug- 
gage at either Nuevo Laredo, Ciudad Por- 
firio Diaz or Ciudad Juarez. This inspec- 


Coming from Mass. 
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tion is a very simple matter and will tak 
only a few minutes of your time. Mexico 
first act of hospitality is to give you tw 
dollars in Mexican currency for every do! 
lar of American money you may have. 
Could Mexico be turned around so th: 
the part that is now the southern portion « 
the country by the Laredo gateway, makin 
eller would think, and think rightly, that h 
had entered an earthly paradise; but nati 
rally enough the northern part of Mexic 
presents the same characteristics as tl 
southern portion of the United Stat 


which it bounds, but even this sandy wast 
takes on a more picturesque aspect sout 
of the Rio Grande, due to the quaint adob 
houses and their interesting inhabitants. 
On my first visit to Mexico we entere 
the country by the Laredo gateway, makin 


A Wayside Inn. 


our first stop at Monterrey, the leading in- 
dustrial centre of northeastern Mexico, with 
a population of some 100,000 people. Natu- 
rally, being close to the border, Monterre: 
is more American in its ways than the towns 
further south; but like all Mexican towns, ii 
is replete with historical interest. 


Mexico’s Variep ATTRACTIONS. 


However, the charm of Mexico cannot b« 
expressed by a mere description of its 
scenery, its people, or its customs. The life 
there is different from the everyday, hum- 
drum routine that surrounds you at hom: 
and it is this difference that constitutes the 
chief attraction of Mexico. 

From Monterrey we next went to Saltillo, 
a city of some 30,000 inhabitants and the 
capital of the State of Coahuila, which «at 
one time included all of the territory of th 
present State of Texas. 

Each city vf Mexico seems celebrated for 
one particular object, and in Saltillo it is 
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A Street Scene in Guadalajara. 


the serapes. The serape, or Indian blanket, 
is found in nearly all parts of the Republic, 
each different section having its own par- 
ticular style of blanket; but the serape of 
Saltillo is supposed to be the finest in the 
Republic, frequently costing as much as 
three or four hundred Mexican pesos each, 
although T have bought serapes in the quaint 
little town of Cuernavaca for six or seven 
pesos, which were to my uneducated judg- 
ment much prettier than the serapes of 
Saltillo. 

The country around both Monterrey and 
Saltillo is reminiscent of the war between 
the United States and Mexico. The Bishop’s 
palace near Monterrey and the old fortress 
built by General Taylor near Saltillo both 
bring vividly to mind this conflict. 

The Tropic of Cancer we crossed after 
travelling some 383 miles south from Lare- 
do, but as we entered the tropical zone the 
climate became pleasanter than that part of 
our journey through the southern part of 
the United States, owing to the altitude of 
the high plateau that runs through central 
Mexico. 

Our next stopping place was San Luis 
Potosi, where we found a very charming lit- 
tle hotel, with our windows opening out on 
to the plaza. The band played here at 
night and it was our first view of the Mexi- 
can plaza with all its life and gaiety during 
the band concert. The quaint little streets 
of San Luis Potosi, its beautiful church, its 
markets and bazars, all proved of unflag- 
ging interest to us; but the City of Mexico 
still beckoned, and reluctantly we left this 
charming little town. Between San Luis 
Potosi and Querétaro we passed the little 
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station of Dolores Hidalgo, the birthplace 
of Mexican independence. It was here that 
Father Hidalgo, the Washington of Mexico, 
preached the sermon of independence and 
from a nearby church at Atotonilco took 
the banner bearing the picture of the Virgin 
of Gaudalupe, which became the standard 
of Mexican independence and which to-day 
may be seen in the National Museum at 
Mexico City. 

At Querétaro we stopped, not to buy 
opals, for which the town is noted, but to 
visit the Cerro de las Campanas (Hill of the 
Bells) and to see the three simple marble 
slabs making the place where Maximilian 
and his two faithful generals, Miramon and 
Mejia, were executed. Some of our party, 
however, could not resist the temptation to 
buy a few “genuine Querétaro opals,” which 
afterwards turned out to be fake gems, dear 
at any price. 

After leaving Querétaro there was no fur- 
ther stop until we reached Colonia Station 
in the City of Mexico. A blue flag coach 
carried four of us to our hotel, and the 
charge was fifty centavos for the trip. Had 
we taken a red flag coach it would have cost 
us, so we were told, thirty-seven centavos. 

After removing the dust and stains of 
travel we went out for a stroll along the 
Paseo de la Reforma, one of the most beau- 
tiful boulevards in the world. Taxicabs, 
touring cars, racers, limousines, victorias, 
motor cycles and carriages of every descrip- 





Avenida San Francisco, Mexico City. 
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The Theatre in San Luis Potosi. 


tion passed up and down this beautiful 
driveway; and as we watched the toilettes 


of the women and marvelled at the display 
of jewels, the Mexico of the Aztec, of Cor- 
tez, of the Inquisition, seemed very far dis- 
tant; but down a side street came trotting a 


little band of Indians with their curious 
dress, while a horseman in charro costume, 
with large sombrero and _ silver-buttoned 
trousers, rode past, bringing forcibly to 
mind the great contrast of the old and the 
new Mexico that side by side waited to 
greet us. 

To the National Pawnship we went, like 
all good tourists, and also to the Thieves’ 
Market, where we picked up a couple of 
large brass altar candlesticks for a few 
centavos. 

That night being Saturday, we went to 
the Fronton, a large building where pelota, 
the Spanish ball-game, was played. At 
first, until we understood the points of the 
game, it seemed rather puzzling, but soon 
we caught on and were as enthusiastic in 
our cheers, as any of the other spectators. 

The next day, Sunday, we went early in 
the morning (and early for us meant about 
8:30) to the flower market which stands 
alongside of the great cathedral. Here, al- 
though it was December, were piled heaping 
masses of gardenias, camelias, violets, roses, 
forget-me-nots, and orchids, brought in 
from the hot countries. A bunch of gar- 
denias was purchased for twenty-five cen- 
tavos. We then went into the cathedral to 
see some of its wonderful paintings. By 
11 o’clock we were in the Alameda, one of 
the principal parks of Mexico, listening to 





the excellent music of the police band, and 
watching the crowd that paraded up and 
down the canopied aisles. The concert was 
over at 1 o’ciock, so we took a stroll along 
the Avenida San Francisco, watching the 
crowds that paraded up one side of the 
street and down the other every Sunday at 
this same hour. 


Stairway at Guadalupe. 
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An Old Spanish Arch in the Little Village of Amecameca. 


Our luncheon we decided to make strictly 
Mexican, so it included such dishes as mole 
de guajalote, chilis rellenos, enchiladas and 


In the Borda Garden, Cuernavaca. 


the delicious aguacate salad, and all the time 
a Mexican orchestra played the dreamy 
beautiful dances of the country. 

In the afternoon we were told that “Ma- 
chaquito,” one of the first bull-fighters of 
the world, was to fight the bulls in the 
Plaza de Toros, so again the four of us 
took a coach and started for the bull-ring. 
No need to ask the way, for carriages and 
autos of every description, filled with a 
laughing, jolly crowd, were all headed for 
the same place. The Plaza de Toros is a 
large steel and concrete building on the 
style of the ancient Roman arena and holds 
about 40,000 people. In regard to the fight 
our party was divided, but we all agreed 
that the excited crowd, the beautiful music 
and the gay costumes of the bull-fighters, 
together with the danger of the game, made 
it extremely exciting and interesting. After 
the bull-fight we went to the grounds of 
Chapultepec Castle and took supper in the 
café at Chapultepec, which is one of the 
most fashionable places in Mexico. After- 
wards we went to one of the theatres, and 
although the jokes at which the audience 
laughed so heartily passed over our heads, 
the dancing was very enjoyable. 

During the next week we visited several 
of the historical churches, the Castle of 
Chapultepec, the San Carlos Art Gallery, 
the Viga Canal and the National Museum, 
besides making severa: trolley trips to the 
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beautiful suburbs of Tacabuya, Churubsuco, 
Atzcapotzaleo and Coyaocan. In the Na- 
tional Museum we saw the sacrificial stone 
of the ancient Aztecs, “where the victim was 
held by the priests while his palpitating 
heart was torn from his breast and offered 
as a sacrifice to the gods.” Understand 
me, this is what the guide-book says, as I 
was not there to see it and cannot vouch 
for this statement. We also went to the 
post office, which is a replica of one of the 
famous Venetian palaces, and were fortu- 
nate enough to secure admittance to the 
grounds of the new theatre which is now 
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tez, which is to-day a Government building. 
The hotels of Cuernavaca are good and the 
trip takes you through scenery whic! 
should not be missed. 


A Puiunce Into THE Tropics. 


But the Mexico which we were seeing 
was not the tropical country that we had 
pictured it. So we took the train for Vera 
cruz, stopping on the way to visit at Puebla 
the famous onyx market, and to see th 
celebrated pyramids of Cholula. Fron 
Jalapa the real descent into the tropica! 


Maxmillian’s Country Home near Cuernavaca. 


being built. This, when completed, will be 
the handsomest in the world. 

After seeing the principal sights in Mexi- 
co City we made a day excursion to Ame- 
cameca, a quaint little Indian village at the 
foot of the mighty snow-covered volcano, 
Popocatepetl. In Amecameca there is a 
smail hill, called the Sacremonte with a Via 
Dolorosa winding its way to the top. This 
“road of sorrow” ends at a little cave, where 
in years gone by lived a hermit, a holy 
man, whose memory is held sacred by the 
people of Amecameca. 

We also went to Toluca, high in the 
mountains, to reach which we crossed the 
great Continental Divide, but the most beau- 
tiful side-trip of all was our week-end ex- 
cursion to Cuernavaca. Truly Cortez was 
a wise old man when he selected this spot in 
which to reside. We saw the palace of Cor- 


country began. 


The tall palm-trees and 
luxuriant foliage combined to make _ the 
tropics of our imagination, and shortly we 
arrived at Veracruz, the landing place of 
Cortez and named by him the “Rich City of 


the Holy True Cross.” At four o’clock we 
fellowed the fashion and took iced coffee 
under the portales, and just at sunset we 
went out for a boat ride on the beautiful 
Gulf of Mexico, circling the island on whic! 
stands the fortress of San Juan de Ulua. 
Back of Veracruz towered the snow-cov- 
ered peak of Mount Orizaba, catching the 
last gleam of the setting sun and sparkling 
like a huge rose diamond. The fronds ot 
the beautiful palm trees waved gracefully 
in the evening breeze, and the picture was 
one which will never be forgotten. 

On returning, two of our party left us ‘t 
Puebla to make the trip to Oaxaca and the 
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ruins of Mitla, and, of course, to us who did 
not make the journey, this was ever after- 
wards held up as the “greatest trip of all.” 

After resting a day in Mexico City, we 
started for the Pacific port of Manzanillo, 
stopping en route at Lake Chapala, the city 
of Guadalajara and Colima. 

The trip between Guadalajara and Coli- 
ma surpassed even our wildest imagination, 
and we were fortunate enough to see the 
Colima volcano during one of its active 
moods. This voleano of Colima is the only 
active voleano of the American continent 
that may be reached by railroad. The 
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all Mexico. This little village is a suburb 
of the City of Mexico and easily reached by 
the electric cars. On arriving at Guadalupe 
we climbed the hill of Tepeyac, where once 
stood the temple of Tenantzin, the Indian 
Goddess of Earth and Corn, but to-day the 
temple has given way to the church of the 
Virgin of Guadalupe. The legend of the 
Virgin of Guadalupe is one of the most 
beautiful in Mexico, and runs, as follows: 
“Scarce more than a decade had passed 
after Rome sent her message of the Holy 
Mother to the land of the Aztecs, when an 
old Indian whose name was Juan Diego 
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A Country Road. 


roadway runs about the mountains when 
possible and suspends the train over seem- 
ingly bottomless gulches, through which the 


mountain torrents toss and foam. The cost 
of the road from Tuzpan to Colima and the 
reconstruction of the old road from Colima 
to Manzanillo is estimated at some $12,000,- 
000 gold. 

The town of Colima, with the high cone 
of the voleano guarding it, and its myriad 
of feathery cocoanut palms_ whispering 
with every breeze from the Pacific, is one 
of the most charming spots that we had 
visited in Mexico. 

Again back in the City of Mexico, and we 
commenced our farewell round of visits to 
the curio stores, loading our luggage with 
drawn-work, laces, feather-work, carved 
leather and souvenirs of all: kinds. 


Atv GvuaADALuPE’s SHRINE. 


Of our last day in Mexico we gave the 
morning to Guadalupe, the sacred shrine of 


(John James), a native of Cuatitlan, three 
miles distant from the old city of Tenoxtit- 
lan, now the beautiful capital of Mexico, 
went to Tlaltelolco to learn the doctrine of 
the Christ, as taught by the Franciscan 
monks. As he was passing the hill of Te- 
peyac the sound of sweet music greeted his 
ear, and suddenly the ‘Virgin Maria’ ap- 
peared before him and told him that she 
had determined to become the patron saint 
of the Mexican Indians, and to take them 
under her special protection; that he must 
go to his Bishop, the ‘illustrisimo, Don 
Fray Juan de Zumarraga, and say to him 
that she wished a church built at the foot 
of the hill and dedicated to her as the 
>atroness of all Mexico. The next day the 
Indian was passing by the same place, when 
the Holy Mother again appeared before 
him and demanded to know the result of 
his commission. Juan replied that despite 
his efforts he had been unable to see the 
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Bishop. ‘Return, said the Virgin, ‘and say 
that it is I, the Mother of God, who sends 
thee.’ 

“The divine order was obeyed; but still 
the Bishop was skeptical, desiring a sign of 
the Virgin’s will. Returning with his mes- 
sage, the apparition of the Virgin appeared 
to this humble Indian for the third time. 
She now commanded him to climb to the 
top of the barren rock of Tepeyac and 
gather the roses he should find growing 
there and to bring them to her. Juan rev- 
erently obeyed, though knowing well that 
neither roses nor any trace of vegetation 
could grow upon a rock so barren. Never- 
theless, he found the roses, which, of course, 
had been placed there by a miracle, and he 
gathered and brought them to the Holy 
Mother, who throwing them into his ‘tilma,’ 
said: ‘Show these to the Bishop as the cre- 
dentials of thy mission.’ 

“When Juan unfolded his ‘tilma’ before 
the Bishop, another miracle had _ been 
wrought, for there painted upon his cloak 
was the portrait of the Blessed Mother, 
dressed not as a poor carpenter’s wife, but 
the divine artist, as if catching the glory of 
the landscape, robed her in the blue of 
heaven and the crimson gold of the setting 
sun, her garments ornamented with stars 
as golden as those that nightly appear in 


the southern sky above this famous hill— 
her foot upon the crescent moon. 

“When the Bishop beheld this miraculous 
image he was seized with awe and was con- 
veyed in a solemn procession to his own ora- 


tory. The splendid church was ordered to 
be built, the Indians ‘all contributing of 
their possessions, and, as seen in the mag- 
nificent painting within the church, coming 
into the fold by thousands—thus _ the 
Mother of God herself became the patron 
saint of New Spain.” 

The original portrait, which has existed 
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for over three and a half centuries, in a 
rich frame of gold, and recently surmounted 
by a crown of precious jewels presented by 
Madam Diaz, wife of the distinguished 
President, and other women of Mexico, is 
still to be seen in the church, and almost 
every Mexican, according to his means, has 
a copy of the portrait of more or less 
value, from cheap engravings to the most 
costly paintings. 

The 12th of December is the day of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe; the day of the grand 
pilgrimage to this shrine. The roadways 
leading to Guadalupe present a most ani- 
mated appearance, with their throngs of 
burros, carts and pilgrims from every part 
of the Republic. Along the side of the 
stairway leading to the top of the Guada- 
lupe hill may be seen the celebrated stone 
sails of Guadalupe. Many years ago some 
mariners, fearing shipwreck during a storm 
at sea, made a vow to carry the sails of 
their vessel to the hill of Guadalupe and 
there encase them in stone and cement, as 
an offering to the Virgin if their lives were 
spared. Their bark came safely into port, 
and the fulfillment of their vow is to-day 
witnessed by these same sails. 

The view from the top of the hill is well 
worth the climb. In the distance shines 
Lake Toxcoco, while Ixtaccihuatl (the 
Woman in White) and Popocatepetl, lift 
proudly their snow-capped heads, lost in 
the clouds that surround them. 

On descending we drank from the Well 
of Guadalupe, for whoever drinks of this 
water is assured of another visit to Mexico. 
This completed the morning of our last day. 

In the afternoon the ladies attended to 
the packing, while the male element went 
for a last stroll down Avenida San Fran- 
cisco, hoping to catch a farewell glimpse of 
some of the dancing girls that had proved 
so attractive at the various theatres. 





PRESIDENT TAFT ON LATIN AMERICA. 


< his message to Congress on December 
7, President Taft referred at length to 

the conditions prevailing in the Latin 
American republics. The passage read as 
follows: 


One of the happiest events in recent Pan- 
American diplomacy was the pacific, inde- 
pendent settlement by the governments of 
Bolivia and Peru of a boundary difference 
between them, which for some weeks threat- 
ened to cause war and even to entrain em- 
bitterments affecting other republics less di- 
rectly concerned. From various quarters, 
directly or indirectly concerned, the inter- 
mediation of the United States was sought 
to assist in a solution of the controversy. 
Desiring at all times to abstain from any un- 
due mingling in the affairs of sister repub- 
lics and having faith in the ability of the 
Governments of Peru and Bolivia themselves 
to settle their difference in a manner sat- 
isfactory to themselves which, viewed with 
magnanimity, would assuage all embitter- 
ment, this Government steadily abstained 
from being drawn into the controversy, and 
was much gratified to find its confidence 
justified by events. 


Fourth Pan-American Congress. 


On the 9th of July next there will open at 
Buenos Aires the Fourth Pan-American 
Conference. This conference will have a 
special meaning to the hearts of all Amer- 
icans, because around its date are clustered 
the anniversaries of the independence of so 
many of the American republics. It is not 
necessary for me to remind the Congress 
of the political, social and commercial im- 
portance of these gatherings. You are asked 
to make liberal appropriation for our par- 
ticipation. If this be granted, it is my pur- 
pose to appoint a distinguished and represen- 
tative delegation, qualified fittingly to repre- 
sent this country and to deal with the prob- 
lems of intercontinental interests which will 
there be discussed. 


International Agricultural Exhibition. 
The Argentine Republic will also hold, 
from May to November, 1910, at Buenos 
Aires, a great International Agricultural Ex- 
hibition in which the United States has been 


invited to particiate. Considering the rapid 
growth of the trade of the United States 
with the Argentine Republic and the cordial 
relations existing between the two nations, 
together with the fact that it provides an 
opportunity to show deference to a sister re- 
public on the occasion of the celebration of 
its national independence, the proper Depart- 
ments of this Government are taking steps 
to apprise the interests concerned of the op- 
portunity afforded by this exhibition, in 
which appropriate participation by this coun- 
try is so desirable. The designation of an 
official representative is also receiving con- 
sideration. 


American 


Today, more than ever before, American 
capital is seeking investment in foreign 
countries, and American products are more 
and more generally seeking foreign markets. 
As a consequence, in all countries there are 
American citizens and American interests to 
be protected, on occasions, by their Govern- 
ment. These movements of men, of capital, 
and of commodities bring peoples and gov- 
ernments closer together and so form bonds 
of peace and mutual dependency, as they 
must also naturally sometimes make passing 
points of friction. The resultant situation 
inevitably imposes upon this government 
vastly increased responsibilities. This Ad- 
ministration, through the Department of 
State and the foreign service, is lending all 
proper support to legitimate and beneficial 
American enterprises in foreign countries, 
the degree of such support being measured 
by the national advantages to be expected. 
A citizen himself cannot by contract or other- 
wise divest himself of the right, nor can this 
Government escape the obligation of his 
protection in his personal and property 
rights when these are unjustly infringed in a 
foreign country. To avoid ceaseless vexa- 
tions it is proper that in considering whether 
American enterprise should be encouraged or 
supported in a particular country, the Gov- 
ernment should give full weight not only to 
the national, as opposed to the individual 
benefits to accrue, but also the fact whether 
or not the Government of the country in ques- 
tion is in its administration and in its di- 
plomacy faithful to the principles of modera- 
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tion, equity and justice upon which alone 
depend international credit, in diplomacy as 
well as finance. 

Government’s Pan-American Policy. 


The Pan-American policy of this Govern- 
ment has long been fixed in its principles 
and remains unchanged. With the changed 
circumstances of the United States and of 
the Republics to the south of us, most of 
which have great natural resources, stable 
government and progressive ideals, the ap- 
prehension which gave rise to the Monroe 
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Doctrine may be said to have nearly disap- 
peared, and neither the doctrine as it exists 
nor any other doctrine of American policy 
should be permitted to operate for the per- 
petuation of irrespensible government, the 
escape of just obligations, or the insidious 
allegation of dominating ambitions on the 
part of the United States. 

Besides the fundamental doctrines of our 
Pan-American policy there have grown up 
a realization of political interests, community 
of institutions and ideals, and a flourishing 
commerce. All these bonds will be greatly 
strengthened as time goes on and increased 
facilities, such as the great bank soon to be 
established in Latin America, supply the 
means for building up the colossal intercon- 
tinental commerce of the future. 


BRITAIN’S INTEREST IN THE 
ARGENTINE. 


HE possible monopolization of the Ar- 
gentine beef supply by the American 
beef trust is regarded as a_ serious 

danger to Great Britain by the Buenos 
Ayres correspondent of the London 
“Times,” who has recently written that “a 
large share of the meat business of the Ar- 
gentine, if it has not already passed, may 
soon pass,” under the control of that com- 
bination. Britain’s imports of frozen and 
refrigerated beef last year amounted in 
value to $51,541,900, of which the Argentine 
sent $30,514,630 worth, the United States 
$16,342,920, and all other countries $4,684,- 
350. If, then, the Argentine is now the 
source of at least sixty per cent. of the 
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United Kingdom’s imported beef supply, it 
may be a matter of some importance to 
have it kept free of monopolistic control 
by the beef packers of the only other coun- 
try that exports beef in large amounts. 
The problem of feeding the British popula- 
tion in war time would perhaps be solved 
more surely if the two main sources of meat 
supply were wholly independent of ‘each 
yther. 

The position of the Argentine Republic 
is a granary for Great Britain is also of 
increasing importance. Of the total food- 
stuffs exported last year to the United 
Kingdom from all countries, the Argentine 
furnished nearly forty-one per cent.—of 
wheat 34.2 per cent., of maize 54.5 per cent., 
of frozen mutton 30.8 per cent., and of re- 
frigerated and frozen beef, as already 
stated, sixty per cent. As a food source 
for Great Britain the Argentine is passing, 
if it has not already passed, the United 
States, whose domestic consumption of food 
every year increases so fast that its export 
trade is losing the premiership in European 
markets, so long enjoyed by it. The other 
great granary of the United Kingdom, the 
Dominion of Canada, which is capable of 
enormous expansion as a producer of ce- 
reals, is under the British flag, and its eco- 
nomic interests are dominated by men who 
are likely to feel always a sentiment of at- 
tachment for the mother country. 

British interests in the Argentine are 
less secure in the sense that the South 
American republic is not within the Brit- 
ish empire, and that other great powers, 
such as the United States and Germany, 
have increasing interests in it, but British 
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investments there now total a prodigious 
sum. It is estimated that a billion and a 
half of dollars have been invested in the 
Argentine by British capitalists, over a 
billion of which have gone into national, 
provincial and municipal bonds, and a 
variety of railroad and industrial enter- 
prises. As a source of dividends as well 
as a source of food this South American 
country has become of immense importance 
to the people of the United Kingdom.— 
Springfield Republican. 


MR. KNOX AND MR. ROOT. 


HO will bring about in the very near 
future an informal, unofficial, con- 
fidential conference between Sec- 

retary Knox and Senator Root concerning 
the general policy of this government 
toward our Latin American neighbors? We 
are not thinking merely of Nicaragua. 

There would be no impropriety in such 
a meeting. Mr. Root is not only Mr. Knox’s 
predecessor in the management of our re- 
lations with the South American and Cen- 
tral American republics; he is also a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
in the existing organization of the Senate. 
More than that, he is the man who knows 
more than any other man living of the 
possibilities and significance of amity be- 
tween our government and their govern- 
ments and who has done as much as any 
man ever did to promote the desirable com- 
munity of sentiment and interest. 


AMADOR PAZ, Cashier 


Who will render this great service to the 
republics of two continents? Who will 
bring together, for a frank talk over the 
waning of the Pan-American idea, the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of State and _ the 
eminent ninth member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations—New York 
Sun. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 
REPORT. 


HE annual report of the Ferrocarriles 
Nacionales de Mexico (National Rail- 
ways of Mexico), which was given out 

December 11, says: 

In the following statements, accounts, etc., 
the twelve months, July, 1908, to June, 1909, 
have been considered in all cases, although 
the actual physical transfer of the prop- 
erties did not take place until the following 
dates: Hidalgo & Northeastern Railroad 
Company, Limited, December 31, 1908; Na- 
tional Railroad Company of Mexico, January 
1, 1909; Mexican Central Railway Company, 
Limited, February 1, 1909. The results of 
the separate operation of the above men- 
tion properties for the time prior to their 
having been merged have, for obvious 
reasons, been consolidated as the operation 
of one property for the fiscal year July 1, 
1908, to June 30, 1909. 

The condensed statement of income ac- 
count shows the results for the year as 
follows (in Mexican currency): Gross earn- 
ings from all sources, $48,805,522; total ex- 
penses of operation, $29,166,893; net earn- 
ings, $19,638,628; interest on _ securities 
owned, $1,092,371; other receipts, $293,723; 
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total, $21,024,723; from which deduct re- 
serve for accrued depreciation of equip- 
ment, etc., $2,781,636; balance, $18,243,086; 
intevest on funded debt and equipment and 
collateral trusts, etc., $16,975,943; leaving 
balance carried to profit and loss account, 
$1,267,143; 5 per cent. of net profits trans- 


ferred to reserve fund, $63,357; guaranteed. 


dividend on preferred stock, 2 per cent., 
$1,153,316; leaving as net surplus for the 
year ending June 30, 1909, $50,469. 

President E. N. Brown says: ‘In view of 
the period of general trade depression which 
has been experienced in Mexico, as else- 
where, the low prices of metals and the 
partial failure of crops in certain districts, 
the earnings of your property can only 
be considered as very satisfactory.” 

The number of employes in the service 
of the company at the close of the fiscal 
year was 22,420. Of the total number, 
1,350, or 6.02 per cent., were foreigners. 


GROWTH OF THE INTERNATION- 
AL BUREAU OF AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS. 


HE International Bureau of American 
Republics has carried on an import- 
ant and increasing work during the 

last year. In the exercise of its peculiar 
functions as an international agency, main- 
tained by all the American Republics for 
the development of Pan-American com- 
merce and friendship, it has accomplished 
a great practical good which could be done 
in the same way by no individual depart- 
ment or bureau of one government, and is 
therefore deserving of your liberal support. 
The fact that it is about to enter a new 
building, erected through the munificence of 
an American Philanthropist and the con- 
tributions of all the American nations, 
where both its efficiency of administration 
and expense of maintenance will naturally 
be much augmented, further entitles it to 
special consideration.—President Taft, to 
Congress. 


T. R. CRUMP 


President Federal Banking Company, Mexico 
City. 

MERICANS are gradually gaining a 
prominent place in the banking af- 
fairs of Mexico. The banker whose 

portrait is presented on the following page 
is a native of Louisville, Ky., but has re- 
sided in Mexico for about a quarter of a 
century. He assisted in the organization of 
the United States Banking Company of 
Mexico City, and was president of that in- 
stitution from 1902 to 1905, when he re- 
signed and sold his interests. In 1907 he 
organized the Federal Banking Company 
and became its president. Besides making 
a success of this bank, Mr. Crump has car- 
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ried on a large private business and just re- 
cently was instrumental in consolidating a 
number of local productive enterprises, 


forming a large and profitable industry and 
greatly enhancing his financial prestige. 


MEXICAN NOTES. 


—The Kansas City, Mexico and Orient 
Railroad has asked the Railroad Commis- 
sion to value its 200 miles of completed 
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—a<A line of steamers is to be run between 
the port of Acajutla, Salvador, and Salina 
Cruz, Mexico, in connection with the Sal- 
vador Railway and the Tehuantepec line. 

The first steamer of 13,000 tons burden, 
built at the Newcastle docks, will be ready 
for service on January 1, 1910, and is to 
be equipped with first-class accommodations 
for passengers and freight. 

With connections at Salina Crux, it is 
estimated that the trip to London from 


T. R. CRUMP 
President Federal Banking Company, Mexico City. 


road in Texas, so that it may issue bonds 
to the amount of $2,000,000 on that part of 
its property. Construction is now in 
progress on the gap between San Angelo 
and the Mexico border. 


R. L. BONNET, 
President and Manager 


DR. A. N. CARR, 
Vice-President. 


The American Bank of Torreon, S.A. 
Capital, $100,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits, $60,000 


Salvador will be made in seventeen days. 
Weekly sailings are to be made from Aca- 
jutla, and the company is prepared to add 
as many vessels to the line as the needs of 
traffic may demand. 


ERN. H. GEMOETS, 
Cashier. 


Torreon, Coahuila, 
Mexico. 


Deposits, $200,000 


Correspondents.—_New York, Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne; Mexico City, U. S. Banking Co. 


Collections and Banking Matters Given Prompt Attention. 





Correspondence Invited. 
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—David E. Thompson, retiring ambassa- 
dor to Mexico, has been elected president 
of the Pan-American Railway; E. M. Wise 
is vice-president and general manager; 
Ira Briscoe of Mexico City is treasurer. 


—According to the latest information ob- 
tainable, George J. McCarty is president 
of the Commercial Banking Company, S. A., 
which opened in Guadalajara, December 15, 
and J. T. Crosby has been elected manager; 
George N. Blanton, cashier. 

These gentlemen are well known in 
Mexico. They will make Guadalajara their 
home. 


—In a recent report Consul Clarence A. 
Miller, of Matamoros, calls attention to the 
operations of an irrigation company which 
has undertaken the improvement and set- 
tlement of a vast tract of land lying in the 
lower Rio Grande and San Juan valleys, 
and points out the great opportunities of- 
fered to American manufacturers and mer- 
chants by the development of this near-by 
Mexican territory. He says: 


The company owns some 2,000,000 acres in 
northern Tamaulipas, bordering on the Rio 
Grande and San Juan rivers, and has re- 
ceived a subsidy of about $6,000,000 go!d from 
the Mexican Government to be used in the 
development of this tract and for the estab- 
lishment of irrigation plants and the pur- 
chase of machinery. By the terms of its 
concession the company is bound, first, to 
irrigate a tract of 250,000 acres on the Rio 
Grande, and afterwards another tract of 
350,000 acres on the San Juan, to furnish 30 
inches of water yearly for each acre, and 
within the next five years to place 12,000 
families on the land. 

To solve the problem of settlers, a coloni- 
zation company has been formed, which 
agrees to supply a given number of families 
each year from Europe, and families may 
even be brought from China and Japan to 
be placed on land that lies more than sixty 
miles from the American border. The immi- 
grants will be- permitted to settle in the 
tract without a cash payment, and will be 
allowed to pay for the land out of profits 
made from it. The probable cost to such 
settlers will be about fifty dollars gold per 
acre, a price which is much lower than that 
now brought by land on the Texas side of 
the river. 


—About a year ago a number of school 
savings banks were started throughout the 
state of Oaxaca and they have proved to 
be very popular. 

By the establishment of the savings de- 
partment in the schools it is considered that 
a work of benevolence is being done the 
state in minimizing mendicity, destitution 
and pauperism, which must be the result 
as the training of the children is made 
manifest. 


—Consul L. J. Keena reports that during 
the visit to Chihuahua of President Diaz, 


ADOLFO BLEY, 
President. 


MAX MULLER, 
Vice Pres. 


LUIS BRAUER, 
Manager. 
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MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY, Lid. 


Avenida San Francisco new No.12 City of Mexico, Mexico 


Capital, $500,000.00 


A. H. Mc ‘AY, President 


Surplus, $75,000.00 


GEO. J. McCARTY, Vice-President 


K. M. VAN ZANDT, JR., Vice-President and Manager 
H, C. HEAD, Cashier 


A General Banking Business Transacted 
Telegraphic Transfers 


Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold 
Letters of Credit 


UNSURPASSED COLLECTION FACILITIES 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 





after an absence of thirty years, a com- 
memorative album was prepared by the au- 
thorities showing the growth in wealth and 
importance of the state during those years, 
from which he compiles the following sta- 
tistics: 

A statement follows showing the value of 
lands, business, industries, mines, banks, 
railways, etc., in the State of Chihuahua in 
1877 and in 1908, in American currency; 

1877. 1908. 
$750,000 $5,119,210 

825,000 4,775,642 

212,500 2,033,000 

300,000 2,451,315 

37,500 462,295 
1,400,000 47,500,000 

10,000 1,021,672 


Description. 


Farm land 
City land 
Movable property .... 
Mercantile business .. 
Industries 
Mining property 
Public buildings 
City bonds, free from 
tax 1,000,000 
Industries, 
tax 1,250,000 
6,000,000 
29,520,000 


$3,535,000 $101,133,134 


Railways 





In 1882 there were 425 miles of railways - 


in the state and in December, 1908, 1,223 
miles. The volume of the present traffic on 
these railways can be estimated from the 
following statistics for the year 1906, the 
latest year for which such statistics are 
available: Passengers, $601,339; freight, 
$1,025,289. 

The increase in the banking business is 
shown in the following comparisons: 
1879. 
$50,000 
45,000 


1908. 


$5,750,000 
2,500,000 


Description. 
Capital 
Bank notes issued 
Deposits and commercial 


accounts 6,750,000 


$112,500 $15,000,000 


Mining production increased from $451,- 
039 in 1877 to $11,504,274 in 1908. 


—The Banco Mercantil de Monterey of 
Monterey, Neuva Leon, with a capital of 
$2,500,000, reported on November 30, re- 
sources of $13,474,349. This is an increase 
of over $200,000 over the figures for October 
30. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


—Congress will be asked to grant a na- 
tional charter to the proposed Pan-Ameri- 
can Bank, which New York capitalists pro- 
pose to establish with headquarters in New 
York and branches throughout Central and 
South America. The reference by Presi- 
dent Taft in his annual message to such 
an institution is said to have been for the 
purpose of paving the way for such an 
application. 

The granting of a national charter would 
be helpful to the promoters of the bank, it 
is said, in procuring national recognition of 
the branches by the governments in whose 
territory the respective branches are es- 
tablished. 


—The Leopoldina Railway Company 
(Limited) has secured a concession from 
the Brazilian government to extend its 
northern branch as far as Rio de Janeiro 
and to build a line to connect with the 
port of Cabo Frio. The contract provides 
for the rock ballasting of the railway 
around the bay of Rio de Janeiro and to 
Petropolis, for its extension into Rio de 
Janeiro to connect with the new docks, and 
for a further extension to give through 
service from Rio de Janeiro to Victoria, the 
first important port north of Rio de Janei- 
ro, and the capital of the State of Espirito 
Santo. The service to Victoria, which is to 
be completed within two years, is to in- 
clude a sleeping and dining car service, the 
establishment of immigrant colonies, the 
founding of experimental farms, and the 
development of meat packing and similar 
establishments. 


—On September 17, 1909, the office of 


president of the International Central 
American Bureau, located in the capital 
of Guatemala, was transferred to Sefior 
Don José Pinto, delegate from Guatemala, 
in succession to Sefior Don Ricardo J. Eche- 
verria, delegate from Costa Rica. 

This transfer was made in accordance 
with the rules of the organization on the 
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late fixed for the expiration of Sefior Eche- 
verria’s term of office. Previous to his re- 
tirement the ex-president formally inaugu- 
rated the library and lecture room of the 
bureau. 


—The British minister in Costa Rica re- 
ports that there are four companies, all 
American, mining gold in the republic, be- 
sides other concerns still in the pioneer 
stage, and one not at present working. 
The total output of gold during 1909 is 
estimated at a value of £250,000. In the 
Abangares district, about twenty miles 
north of the Gulf of Nicoya, two com- 
panies produce gold to the value of £18,- 
000 a month. 


—Vice-Consul Henry Caldera, of Mana- 
gua, reports that exchange in western Nica- 
ragua, which had reached 950 per cent. the 
first week of September, increased to 1,000 
per cent. by September 25. The reason 
assigned for this advance is that the new 
issue of importation gold bonds, created by 
decree of September 1, to be sold by the 
Nicaraguan Government at 700 per cent., 
have been bought by a few speculators, 
who will not sell them except for sight 
drafts of gold currency. This abnormal 
and sudden increase in exchange has re- 
sulted in a considerable advance in the 
prices of general merchandise, with the 
corresponding additional depression in 
business. 


—There arrived at Buenos Aires in Sep- 
tember 161 steamers of 390,176 tons and fif- 
teen sailing vessels of 18,616 tons; fourteen 
nations were represented, but not the 
United States. Only one small vessel flying 
the Stars and Stripes came to Buenos Aires 
in the first nine months of 1909, exclusive 
of government vessels. 


—The directors of thé Anglo-South 
American Bank of Buenos Aires, in their 


AMERICA. 
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report for the year ended June 30, 1909, 
state that the accounts show a profit, in- 
cluding £43,505 brought forward, of £225,- 
063. They recommend a final dividend of 
fives per share, less income-tax making a 
total distribution for the year of 9% per 
cent. They propose to add £50,000 to the 
reserve fund, making the total amount 
thereof £800,000, to add £5,400 to the staff 
pension and guarantee fund, to apply £10,- 
000 in reduction of bank premises account, 
and to carry forward the balance of 
£44,299. 


—In a report to his home government 
the Peruvian consul-general at New York 
states that for the transaction of banking 
business between Peru and the United 
States a special department has been es- 
tablished in the National Bank of Com- 
merce of New York. Connections have 
been made with the Bank of Peru and 
London and with the German Bank of 
Lima. 

Banking firms in other sections of Latin 
America are also granted the necessary fa- 
cilities for the transaction of business 
which was formerly carried on through 
European channels. 


By a presidential decree, Mr. Paul 
Beneyton is authorized to establish a mort- 
gage bank in the capital of Paraguay with 
a capital of $2,9000,000. Operations may 
be begun when one-fourth of the capital 
has been subscribed, and, according to the 
charter, shall continue for fifty years, or at 
the discretion of the executive. 


—During the first six months of 1909, the 


Bank of Venezuela, at Caracas, received 
$9,557,053 and paid out $9,296,864. The 
government had a balance to its credit of 
$237,980 on June 30. The net profit of the 
bank was $99,419 for the six months, and 
the dividend paid the stockholders was four 











THERE ARE THREE DEPARTMENTS OF THE 


Ca. Bancaria de Fomento y Bienes Raices, de Mexico, S. A. 


REAL ESTATE 


This department buys and 
sells all kinds of land in every 
part of the Republic—City or 
Country. Houses bought,sold 
and constructed. Ranches 
subdivided into smaller ones. 


V. M. Garces, Manager. 


CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED 


PUBLIC WORKS | 


This department does paving | 
work. makes surveys, con- 
structs sewerage systems, etc. | 
It has improved the Cities of 
Mexico, Puebla, Guadalajara, 
Durango and others. 


Manuel Elguero, Manager. 


BANKING 


This department finances the 
| other two departments and 
does all kinds of business in 
| relation to banking. 


Xavier Icaza y Landa, Mgr. 
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and one-half per cent. Of the 600 shares 
of stock only eighty changed hands during 
the six months. The stock at present is 
owned by 350 persons. 


—The receipts at the custor-houses of 
Brazil for the first half of 1909 amounted 
to 117,090,349 milreis ($35,127,104), as com- 
pared with 129,566,248 milreis ($38,869,874) 
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in the corresponding period of 1908. 0; 
this amount 36,189,830 milreis ($10,856,949 ) 
were collected at the custom-house of Ric 
de Janeiro, 15,720,070 milreis ($4,716,021) a: 
the custom-house of Para, and 10,790,49: 
milreis ($3,237,147) at Santos. 

The internal revenues in 1908 amountec 
to 43,757,000 milreis ($13,127,100), agains! 
46,393,206 milreis ($13,917,961) in 1907. 


BUENOS AIRES CITY BANK BALANCES, AS ON SEPT. 30, 1909. 


BANKS. ——DEPOSITS.—— 
$ gold. 


2,063,560 
820,278 


$ min. 
Aleman Transatlantico 
Anglo Sudamericano 
3ritanico de la America 
del 
Comercio 
Ahorros) 
Espanol del Rio de la Plata 
Frances del Rio de la Plata 
Galicia y Buenos Aires.. 
yermanico de la America 
del Sur 
Habilitador R. dela Plata 
Industrial Argentino 
Inmobiliario Argentino 
Italia y Rio de la Plata. 
Londres y Brasil........ 
Londres y Rio dela Plata 
Nacion Argentina 
Nuevo Italiano 
Popular Argentino 
Popular Espanol 
Popular Italiano eee 
Provincia de Buenos Aires(2) 


Sur 
(ex 


2,031,026 
611,958 
7,684,164 
4,079,865 
666,629 
146,403 


2,462,144 


39,427,293 


6,797,580 


40,414,791 


3,107,909 
173,037,008 
51,682,135 
10,326,753 


4,487,899 
45,696 
272,430 
339,317 
81,619,150 
9,860,155 
134,518,608 
327,617,139 
29,972,837 
19,874,772 
2,897,904 
3,111,197 
83,134,275 


DISCOUNTS AND 
—OVERDRAFTS.— —CASH 


$ gold. 


BALANCES.— 
$ mln. 
8,937,00 


2,947,83 


$ mn. 


39,464,507 
18,216,357 


$ gold. 
4,559,120 
856,102 


2,795,797 

350,083 
2,511,240 37,389,595 2,947,833 7,018,465 
wala 3,188,017 
190 158,626,842 
581 74,798,301 
,792 11,400,409 


1,099,452 
34,065,65 
11,805,07 

3,046,34 


8,437,822 
3,908,492 
23,128 
503,036 12,059,740 
227,568 
695,238 
1,113,179 
66,040,680 
11,794,861 
83,219,779 
264,514,018 
24,220,758 
19,611,717 
3,832,026 
2,473,615 


75,982,236 


449,283 950,58) 
36,795 
129,116 
204,841 
12,435,199 
3,340,582 
46,503,133 
145,987,767 
,244,340 
,130,506 
980,130 
1,719,074 
22,670,418 


8,964 
3,133,001 
309,006 


10,395,241 
36,944,793 


3,789,133 
2,152,908 
292,620 
836,001 
880,025 
1,871 134,328 
9,324 
734,376 


452 
656,967 





34,136,162 


Totals 


1,013,544,848 


,944,038 908,869,443 70,367,576 315,292,328 





(1) Including judicial 


(2) Including judicial deposits for $ 


August, 1909, and 
Sept., 1909. 


$34,136,162 
1,013,544,848 
30,944,038 
908,869,443 
70,367,576 
315,292,328 


and 


Compared with July 


Deposits—Gold 

Deposits—Paper 

Discounts and Overdrafts—Gold.. 
Discounts and Overdrafts—Paper. 
Cash Balances—Gold 

Cash Balances—Paper 


deposits for $356,063 gold and 


September, 


$42,039,678 
$13,730,197 


paper. 
87 gold and paper. 
1908:— 

August, 1909. 
$29,388,292 
992,884,538 
29,985,209 
881,616,492 
66,737,498 
310,234,993 


July, 1909. 
$27,898,553 
974,914,776 
29,740,498 
856,740,267 
51,941,919 


296,045,195 


Sept., 1908. 
$24,257,974 
173,005,549 

30,018,301 
722,987,887 

44,662,978 
238,040,961 


Advertisers in THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE are assured of 


a bona fide circulation among Banks, Bankers, Oapital- 


ists and others in this and foreign countries, 


at least 


double that of any other monthly banking publication. 





THE TIME TO TEST BANKERS. 


CCORDING to the “Review of Re- 
views,” whoever popularized the 
phrase, “As safe as a government 

bond,” caused an infinite lot of trouble. 
Just now the absolutely safe and popular 
bond is absolutely not the kind that people 
ought to buy. 

By the bond dealer’s attitude on this sub- 
ject the investor can judge whether he is 
merely a trader, to be haggled with like any 
other merchant, or whether he is a member 
of the bond profession, to be consulted like 
one’s family lawyer or doctor. 

To illustrate picturesquely, take the very 
sound and professional advice in _ last 
month’s circular from the oldest banking 
house in the United States. We sum it up 
as follows: The prices of the high-grade and 
well-known bonds, such as the railroad first 
mortgage kind—the things that in Ameri- 
ca take the place of “consols” in England 
and “rentes” in France—are pronounced to 
be too high. The bonds are emphatically not 
the kind to be purchased by a business man 
or an institution hoping to sell at higher 
prices later. Instead, one should buy 
either short term notes coming due in a 
year or two—or leave the money in the 
bank. 

Here is real banking discrimination, not 
“boosting.” It compares significantly with 
the circular from the same experienced firm 
exactly two years before, which declared 
that “conservative investment securities” 
(meaning the same first mortgage 4 per 
cent. railroad kind) “are cheaper now than 
they have been for the past nine years.” 

All the above, to any other well posted 
banker, sounds elementary—merely to be 
expected from a firm active for more than 
a century, and a pioneer and large factor in 
American railroad development. The truth 
is, however, that most financial folks, even 
among those that are well qualified to 
judge, do not commit themselves as strongly 
at the bottom and the top of the market. 
It is deemed unwise in many quarters—too 
much of “a concession to public opinion.” 

It takes nothing but arithmetic to figure 
that, with higher prices for milk and other 
things the bond owner must buy, he ought 
to pay less for his bonds, since their cou- 
pons call only for fixed amounts. 

All this is highly suggestive. The man 
who buys Union Pacific first 4s now at 103 
not only gets less than four per cent. on 


his money, but his passion for extreme safe- 
ty will probably result in a letter to his 
financial editor in the course of two or 
three years similar to those now being re- 
ceived from owners of United States Gov- 
ernment two per cents. 

“T bought a thousand-dollar bond two 
years ago at 106. Now it is at par,” writes 
one correspondent. 

Another whose purchase was made in 1902 
figures out that he now has a loss of $90 on 
every $1,000; vet he thought that nothing 
could be “as safe as a government bond.” 

At those very dates bonds could have 
been found yielding two and a half to three 
times as much as the government 2s, which 
to-day are selling higher—the quiet bonds, 
not unpopular, but non-popular. 

Now that movements like this are the sub- 
ject of timely warnings from those bankers 
who are professional, and now that daily, 
weekly and monthly publications are giving 
much space to the swings of money rates 
and their effects upon bonds as well as 
other things, there is less reason for the in- 
telligent citizen, wherever situated, to feel 
finance a hopeless mystery. 


FRENCH BANKS FINANCING 
AMERICAN ENTERPRISES. 


~ M. PORTER of Caney, Kansas, mem- 
e ber of the State Senate of Kansas and 


president of the Cherryvale, Oklahoma 


and Texas Railway Company, while in 
Paris recently perfecting the arrangements 
for the financing of his road by two Paris 
banks, granted an interview to a Herald 
reporter in which he said: 

The attitude of the French financial world 
toward American investments is becoming 
more favorable to America constantly. This 
is the first American railway which has re- 
ceived financial support in France in many 
years. In some inexplicable way Frenchmen 
managed to blame the United States for the 
Panama Canal scandal of several years ago. 
The financiers and engineers lived in France, 
but because the Isthmus of Panama is 
American territory—and to make no distinc- 
tion between North, South and Central 
America is a fault frequently encountered in 
Europe—the scandal gave rise to a prejudice 
against business enterprises in the United 
States. 

Financiers in England and Holland have 
furnished most of the capital for new rail- 
way enterprises in the United States in re- 
cent years. Now, however, French bankers 
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are beginning to see tnat there is safety in 
investments along conservative lines in our 
country. The better acquainted they become 
with conditions in America the greater their 
confidence in our enterprises. Eventually 
France will do most of our financing, because 
there is more gold there than in any other 
European country. The restoration of con- 
fidence augurs well for the future commereial 
relations between the two nations. 

The fact that American business enter- 
prises seek capital in Europe is no reflec- 
tion on the stability of financial conditions at 
home. But the United States is so tre- 
mendous geographically, and so many sec- 
tions are being developed that more than our 
own available capital is required. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we are enjoying almost unpre- 
cedented prosperity. This is true particu- 
larly of the Middle Western States. In agri- 
cultural Kansas the prosperity is almost too 
great for our own good. For several years 
the crops have been so extensive that the 
farmers are receiving prices for grain that 
almost work a hardship on the consuming 
laboring man, 

But the farmers are growing wealthy. In 
Kansas they ride to the towns in their own 
automobiles, they have telephones in their 
homes and the free rural mail delivery brings 
them the daily newspaper every morning. 


DR.WU ADMIRES PRESIDENT DIAZ. 


R. WU TING FANG, the retiring 


tiring Chinese minister to the United 


States, Mexico, Cuba and Peru, is 
greatly impressed with his recent visit to 
Mexico. Speaking of Mexico and its presi- 
dent, Dr. Wu had this to say on his return 
to Washington: 

Mexico is a splendid country and Presi- 
dent Diaz is a great man. I saw much of 
him while in Mexico. He has done a great 
deal for his country. His country is thriv- 
ing under his direction of the government. 
There is a great opportunity for develop- 
ment iri Mexico and industries are ad- 
vancing there. 


TREAT ON CURRENCY LEGISLA- 
TION. 


ISCUSSING “Prospective Financial 
Legislation” before the New Bedford, 
Mass., Board of Trade, Charles H. 

Treat, former United States Treasurer, said 
in part: 

General statements of the importance of 
amendments to the existing law seem to 
have been used for the purpose of encour- 
aging criticism or suggestions as to the pre- 
vailing sentiment of the press and the peo- 
ple at large as to the proposed legislation. 
It seems quite certain that the public is in 
no mood to accept anything but the most 
conservative changes and those changes must 
be on lines with regard to existing currency 
conditions; that such amendments that may 
be proposed must be dovetailed and supple- 
mentary to the present monetary system. 
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Americans are notably conservative in an; 
thing with regard to radical _financi: 
changes, and they prefer a long time t. 
thresh out the ills and benefits that mig! 
accrue. 


COUNTRY NEEDS POSTAL SAV. 
INGS BANKS, SAYS PRESI- 
DENT TAFT. 


RESIDENT TAFT’S tip on post: 
savings banks, as embodied in his mes 
sage to Congress, is but a repetitio 

of his campaign utterances and is stated i 
his usual style. 

The second subject worthy of mention j 
the Postoffice Department is the real nece: 
sity and entire practicability of establishin 
postal savings banks. The successful part 
at the last election declared in favor of post: 
savings banks, and although the propositio 
finds opponents in many parts of the cour 
try, I am convinced that the people desir 
such banks, and am sure that when th 
banks are furnished they will be productiy 
of the utmost good. The postal saving 
banks are not constituted for the purpose « 
creating competition with other banks. Th 
rate of interest upon deposits to which the 
would be limited would be so small as to pre 
vent their drawing deposits away from othe 
banks. 

I believe them to be necessary in orde 
to offer a proper inducement to thrift and 
saving to a great many people of smal! 
means who do not now have banking fa 
cilities, and to whom such a system would 
offer an opportunity for the accumulation of 
eapital. They wi!l furnish a satisfactory sub- 
stitute, based on sound principle and actual 
successful trial in nearly all the countries of 
the world, for the system of government 
xuaranty of deposits now being adopted in 
several Western States, which with defer- 
ence to those who advocate it seems to me 
to have in it the seeds of demoralization to 
conservative banking and certain financial 
disaster. 

The question of how the money deposited 
in postal savings banks shall be invested is 
not free from difficulty, but I believe that a 
satisfactory provision for this purpose was 
inserted as an amendment to the bill con 
sidered by the Senate at its last session. It 
has been proposed to delay the consideration 
of legislation establishing a postal savings 
bank until after the report of the Monetary 
Commission. This report is likely to be de- 
layed, and properly so, because of the neces- 
sity for careful deliberation and close inves- 
tigation. I do not see why the one should be 
tied up with the other. It is understood that 
the Monetary Commission has looked into 
the systems of banking which now prevail 
abroad, and has found that by a control 
there exercised in respect to reserves and the 
rates of exchange by some central authority 
panics are avoided. It is not apparent that 
a system of postal savings banks would in 
any way interfere with a change to such 
a system here. Certainly in most of the 
countries in Europe where control is thus 
exercised by a central authority, postal sav- 
ings banks exist and are not thought to be 
inconsistent with a proper financial and 
banking system. 





HIS department is conducted in the interests of the American Institute of Banking. 
From time to time articles of special value to members of the Institute will appear 
here and it is intended to publish as much news of the various chapters as possible. 

t is hoped that each chapter will appoint someone whose regular duty it shall be to 
‘orrespond with THE BANKERS MAGAZINE for this purpose. 

Group and individual photographs of officers and members, photographs of chapter 
“ooms, accounts of banquets, debates, speeches and chapter progress are desired and prac- 
tical suggestions and discussions are solicited from all members of the Institute. Manu- 
scripts and photographs must reach us by the 12th of the month to be in time for the 
following month’s issue. 


INSTITUTE DEVELOPMENT. 


By Newton D. Alling, President of the American Institute of Banking. 


HE policy of a definite and systematic inations, and if one will not take them, he 
method of education in Institute work, must expect to remain unlabeled. 


as announced a year ago, is being de- Some very practical men maintain that 


veloped and producing results which are 
tangible. Since the administration of the 
Institute has been thrown upon the members 
themselves, there appears te have arisen 
within the ranks a more decided spirit along 
educational and administrative lines. 


A New Spirir 1x tHe Instirute Work. 


During my predecessor’s term, which was 
the first of the new regime, a decided set 
towards educational advancement was no- 
ticeable. The crystalization of the thought 
of the general membership under the guid- 
ance of the Educational Committee ap- 
pointed by him, the discussion of what to 
accomplish, and how to accomplish it, as 
started by the committee, has done not a lit- 
tle toward this end. That the result has 
proved worthy of the effort is evidenced by 
the before mentioned general trend towards 
accomplishing something definite, one of the 
specific tokens of which was the granting 
of forty odd certificates or diplomas. That, 
in past years great advantage has been de- 
rived by the individual members of Chap- 
ters from institute and chapter work, is 
acknowledged, but the desire to secure the 
actual evidence thereof, or parchment, 
seemed to be wanting or at least smoulder- 
ing. NEWTON D. ALLING 
Knowledge and ability can only be in- Of The Nassau Bank of New York, President 
ventoried in one way, and that is by exam- American Institute of Banking. 
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the only measure of knowledge and ability 
is success, that the knowledge and ability 
used to wrest from nature and environment 
the wherewithal to meet a man’s rent and 
grocer’s bill, and to nurse his declining 
years, spells success. Without denying that, 
we maintain that it is often necessary for 
the young applicant to have some evidence 
of his accomplishments to display. The sub- 
stance of ali of which is that the prime mo- 
tive of the American Institute of Banking 
is the education and training of its members 
in certain lines of knowledge, having a di- 
rect bearing on their profession, and the 
issuance of certificates to individuals to 
bear testimony as to their proficiency in 
those lines. We are congratulating our- 
selves on the fact that so many of our mem- 
bers are realizing its importance, not to say 
necessity, and we hope that bank men 
throughout the country who are not already 
allied with the Institute, will at once come 
into the fold. 


Tue Cuavutraveva Metnop. 


There is now ready and prepared for de- 
livery to chapters, a series of lectures, cov- 
ering commercial and banking law, which is 
‘alculated to ground anyone in the funda- 


mental principle of law as applied to con- 
tracts, commercial paper, and _ negotiable 


instruments generally. A chapter, upon or- 
ganization and application for a charter, 
may apply at once for this course. One of 
the members of the chapter is to be dele- 
gated to read it aloud to the chapter as a 
class, or an outsider may be engaged. 

This puts the facilities of the Institute in 
the reach of every chapter, no matter how 
small. A course of lectures covering bank- 
ing and finance is being prepared, and when 
it is ready for delivery, there is no reason 
why every member of every chapter should 
not gain the Institute certificate. 

There are many cities which have no chap- 
ter, and it is hoped that applications will 
be received from many of them in the near 
future. 

The last annual convention at Seattle was 
a marked success, despite its being in the 
extreme West. It gave the Pacific coast a 
chance to show its full strength, which it 
did besides an abundant hospitality. 


BE OFFERED AT CHATTANOOGA 
CoNVENTION. 


Prizes To 


The next convention is to be held early in 
June, at Chattanooga, and the promise is 
for a most interesting and enjoyable gath- 
ering of Institute men. Not the least im- 
portant feature of this programme will be 
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the awarding of prizes in four separat 
contests, involving an aggregate of $500, t: 
be distributed. 

Mr. Joseph Chapman, Jr., of Minneapoli 
has offered $100 for the best ten minute im- 
promptu speech on any one of five subjects 
The subject to be drawn at the time th 
candidate takes the floor. The subjects arc 
“Agriculture,” “The Tariff,” “Trusts or Com 
binations in Business,” “Immigration,” and 
“Guarantee of Deposits.” This contest pre- 
sents so many novel features that it should 
afford our members an excellent opportu 
nity for displaying their forensic powers 
and to the convention a very interesting ses- 
sion. 

The Institute offers $150 for the two best 
papers on the subject of a Central Bank. 
The papers should contain about 5000 
words, and be confined to the principle in 
volved, and the advantages to be gained 
or lost by the establishment of such ar 
institution. 

The writers may take either side of the 
question. but are cautioned against giving 
any space to the detail of organization. 

The papers are to be submitted to the 
Educational Director at No. 11 Pine street, 
New York, by the middle of April, when 
a committee of judges will select the four 
best to be read at the convention, the final 
decision to be rendered there. 

A prize of $150 is offered by the clearing- 
house section of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation for the three best papers setting 
forth the advantages of the system of num- 
bers and forms, to be used in the transit 
department of banks. 

A prize of $100 is offered by the Eastern 
Townships Bank of Canada for the best 
paper on the Canadian banking system. 

There should be produced some very 
good material, with these prizes as an in- 
centive, and they should be an important 
feature of the convention. Arrangements 
are already being made for the transporta- 
tion of the delegates and the programme 
committee will soon have a preliminary an- 
nouncement to make, which means that all 
candidates for the prizes must be up and 
doing. 

The Institute is still maintaining its rec- 
ord of advancement, both materially in 
membership and spiritually in the growth of 
educational work and enthusiasm. 

New York Chapter is making its record 
in attendance this year, and I think it is 
doing its best work in the best manner. My 
information is that the same condition holds 
in all other chapters, and I hope we will see 
the time, not far distant, when the Instiute 
is represented in every bank in the country. 








INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES. 


NEW YORK HAS A ROUSING 
MEETING. 


bo EW YORK Chapter, American Insti- 
A tute of Banking, was addressed on 
the evening of Thursday, December 

, by Alexander Gilbert, President of the 
Market and Fulton National Bank; Pierre 
ay, vice-president of the Manhattan Co., 
nd the Hon. O. H. Cheney, Superintendent 
f Banks of New York. 

Mr. Gilbert took for the title of his ad- 
iress, “Facts and Fancies,” and Mr. Jay 
-poke upon the question, “Are the Existing 
savings Bank Systems of the Country Ade- 
juate 2?” 

Mr. Jay was formerly Commissioner of 
Banking of the state of Massachusetts and 
s thoroughly conversant with banking in 
ill its branches. His opinions were lis- 
tened to, therefore, with more than respect- 
ful attention. His statement that the 
nonetary commission had under consider- 
ition a plan for the segregation of savings 
deposits in national banks and the setting 
aside of special assets of tried worth to se- 
cure them, came as a pleasant surprise to 
most of his hearers. Certainly the value of 
such an object lesson presented to every 
state legislature in the country would be 
inestimable, whether or not as he believed 
such a plan would bring out the hoarded 
dollars, is somewhat open to question. It is 
doubtful if the man who hoards is broad 
minded enough as a rule to investigate the 
laws under which banking is conducted, 
either under national or state supervision. 

Mr. Gilbert, who perhaps is as near to 
the heart of New York Chapter as any 
banker in the city, spoke as he always does 
—optimistically. He went down deep into 
his years of experience in the profession 
and compared the mighty ‘strides in bank- 
ing made in the Jast two decades with the 
equally mighty strides made by the country 
at large. His appeal was made for a re- 
cognition of the personal equation. 

He drew a picture of the evolution of the 
independent Anglo-Saxon thought and 
placed there the responsibility for the pro- 
gress shown by this nation in the short his- 
tory of less than a century and a half. He 
took issue with the politicians in his re- 
marks upon the wastefulness of many of 
our municipal administrations, particularly 
that of New York City. That was the one 
dark spot, he said, in the splendor of the 
Hudson-Fulton celebration. He regarded 
it as particularly unfortunate that the vis- 
iting foreigners, who were so deeply im- 
pressed with our magnificence as a nation, 
should also have been witnesses to the dis- 
graceful exposures of political extravagance 
and graft that were in evidence at the same 
time. ; 

He spoke upon the educational value of 





travel as a means of seeing at first hand in 
all sections of the country the business 
ability which is the heritage of the whole 
American people. The great West and 
Northwest, he said, have had more than 
their share of growth and development and 
their people, as never before, are able to 
provide themselves with comforts and con- 
veniences. Agriculture, as ‘he expressed it, 
is the foundation of all our wealth, and 
every tick of the watch adds $150 to the 
wealth of the nation. 

Following the address of Mr. Gilbert, Mr. 
Dey, one of New York Chapter’s past 
presidents, called for a resolution congratu- 
lating Mr. O. H. Cheney upon his appoint- 
ment by the Governor to be Superintendent 
of Banks. Mr. Cheney has always been one 
of the most active and enthusiastic mem- 
bers of the chapter, and amid cries of 
“Speech! speech!” he took the platform to 
reply to the good wishes of the chapter. 
He spoke briefly upon the history of the 
Banking Department during the eventful 
term of his predecessor, Mr. Williams, and 
expressed the hope for future continuance 
of the same high standards and ideas and 
the continued co-operation of conservative 
bankers to further the aims of the Banking 
Department. 

H. L. Tompxins 


BALTIMORE. 


[* a speech before the members of the 
chapter at the open meeting in Novem- 

ber, Sereno S. Pratt, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York and 
former editor of the “Wall Street Journal,” 
said the United States should invest more 
of its money abroad. His subject—“The 
Geographical Distribution of Investments” 
—was one which gave plenty of food for 
thought and was very much enjoyed by 
those present. He added: 


“That the investment increase in the 
United States from 1900 to 1904 was $25,- 
000,000,000. 

“The geographical distribution of capital 
is best in France. The country has its capi- 
tal invested in all parts of the world, and 
in this country alone it had invested last 
year millions of dollars in 169 different en- 
terprises. German capital is making itself 
felt with each succeeding year, and even 
Holland has her millions in American rail- 
roads and other industries. 

“But the investment interest of this coun- 
try is chiefly national. We have invest- 
ments in Mexico, but we are way off in a 
good geographical distribution of invest- 
ments.” 


Following Mr. Pratt, Mr. Cohn, secre- 
tary of the Consolidated Gas Company, 
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spoke on natural gas. He showed us how 
the gas was contained in the earth, how it 
was transported to the cities and other 
points, of which we had but a hazy idea. 
The meeting was brought to a close by an 
informal smoker. 

The programme so far this season has 
met with unbounded success. Both courses, 
“The Finance” and “The Commercial and 
Banking Law,” have become very popular 
among the younger men, which augurs well 
for renewed interest and energy. 

Our year book has been published and 
distributed and from the number of testi- 
monials that have been received we certainly 
can feel proud that it has met with such 
success. 

On Thursday, November 18, the chapter 
held its first “Ladies’ Night,” which proved 
such a success that it will be made an an- 
nual affair. The fore part of the evening 
was consumed by a musicale, in which some 
of our best local talent made its appear- 
ance. After refreshments had been served 
the floor was cleared for dancing. 

Clarence R. Evans, former general book- 
keeper of the National Union Bank, has 
been elected cashier of the German-Ameri- 
can Bank, and Raymond B. Cox, our presi- 
dent, has been elected auditor of. the First 
National. They have the good wishes of 
every member of the chapter in their new 


capacities. Cart E. Wacner. 
PITTSBURGH. 
Cattel on “The Natural Resources of the 
Country.” 


DWARD JAMES CATTEL of Phila- 
delphia possesses all the qualifications 
essential to a lecturer. On November 

23, Pittsburgh Chapter, American Institute 
of Banking, was singularly fortunate in 
havirg this eminent writer, traveller and 
public speaker discuss the question of ‘The 
Natural Resources of the Country.” The 
lecture, delivered without the encumbrance 
of notes, was intensely interesting, most in- 
structive, and by reason of frequent refer- 
ences to foreign climes, countries and peo- 
ples kept a good audience attentive from 
first to last. It was, in fact, such a lecture 
as can be delivered by one only to whom the 
conditions, social, political and economical 
of many foreign countries are familiar. 
The lecture, therefore, was greatly enjoyed 
and highly appreciated. 

The idea that the country is running down 
and that within so many years our great 
natural resources shall be “exhausted,” has 
no place in the optimistic make-up of the 
editor of “Philadelphia.” That there had 
been some wasting of the gifts of a benefi- 
cent Providence—especially during the last 


fifteen years—was true; it was, however 
equally true that the superabundant riche 
of America remained virtually intact. Th 
lecture was punctuated by arrays of fact 
and figures which carried conviction. 

The lecturer spoke of a trip made abou 
forty-five years ago across the continent. 
the time consumed and the difficulties an 
inconveniences of the journey. He showed 
in contrast, the speed, facility and pleasur 
of travelling from coast to coast at the pres 
ent time. Railroad enterprise had opene: 
up the country extensively and the “Ameri 
can desert” of three decades ago was no\ 
smiling farm land. The government of to 
day was willing to bestow upon reputab! 
settlers millions of acres of land, which 
under proper care, would be productive 
and so add very materially to our wealt! 
Railroad accommodations were even yei 
after years of tremendous expansion, en 
tirely inadequate for the needs of the farm 
er. “The cries of the modern alarmists, 
said Mr. Cattel, “have a common origin 
they are taken up and repeated, and betray 
an unaccountable lack of thought on the 
part of those who make them.” This wai! 
about “exhausting” the resources of the 
country was heard thirty years ago. 

A strong plea was made for the exten- 
sion of the railroad system throughout the 
country. Irrigation and the bridling of the 
rivers were schemes which should be pushed 
without stint; they would effect a transpor- 
tation on arid sections, and the great bene- 
fits which would accrue to America from 
the extensive employment of these powerful 
agencies would be both numerous and im- 
portant. Here again the lecture bristled 
with facts, and data respecting past accom- 
plishments along the lines referred to was 
presented to sustain the contention of the 
speaker. 

The manner in which American manufac- 
tures were invading foreign markets was il- 
lustrated in a practical way by the lec- 
turer, who drew vivid word pictures of 
what his eyes had seen and his ears heard 
thousands of miles beyond the confines of 
his native land. And Edward James Cattel 
is a patriot. An indefinable feeling of pride 
and joy was invariably his, when, after long 
sojourneying, his eye would rest once more 
upon his own native shores. American citi- 
zens should be proud of their heritage. He 
had witnessed the restrictions placed upon 
citizens and subjects of foreign countries. 
But in these free states the danger was 
that the “sovereign rights” of the citizen 
might suffer from neglect or underestima- 
tion. Each citizen had a responsibility and 
a duty. To fulfill that duty called for the 
best in the individual. The smallest action 
has a far-reaching effect. The lecture closed 
with a quotation from Abraham Lincoln, 
whose personal friendship had been the 
proud possession of the lecturer. 


WuuamM J. Kerr. 








AMERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA. 


T the regular session of this chapter 
on December 3 two important an- 
nouncements were made. 

At a meeting that afternoon, of the 
Executive Council of the Pennsylvania State 
Bankers’ Association, it was decided to 
recommend at the next annual convention 
of that body that membership be accorded 
to our chapter. This would add about 
five hundred to their register, and would be 
of benefit to us, inasmuch as it is a recog- 
nition of the value of the educational work 
being done. 

Also, largely through the instrumentality 
of Mr. Wm. A. Law, a fund has been con- 
tributed by the Pennsylvania State Ban- 
kers’ Association for the purchase of a 
silver cup to be competed for yearly, and 
offered as a prize to the best debating team. 
The chapters of the state, including the 
Correspondence Chapter, are eligible to 
enter the contest, and after a process of 
elimination, the two having the highest 
standing will debate at the annual bankers’ 
meeting. 

The speaker of the evening was Hon. 
Hampton L. Carson, formerly attorney- 
general of the state. 

His familiarity with historical facts and 
his ease and earnestness of manner held the 
clese attention of the audience. The ap- 
plause indicated the appreciation of those 
present. 

He related those traits in Penn’s char- 
acter developed in boyhood that character- 
ized his life and made him such an able 
statesman. His courage in conducting his 
own case when accused of seditious preach- 
ing, the benefits he received from acquaint- 
ance with John Knox, Algernon Sidney and 
John Milton, his pugnacity as shown in 
Oxford were described. 

Receiving from King Charles II the 
grant of the territory so wisely governed 
by him, he arrived here with his followers 
in 1682. The Dutch and Swedes had al- 
ready occupied the country for fifty years; 
and life had taken on a decided form. 
This was really the last but one of the thir- 
teen original colonies to be settled. Penn 
attained renown through his wise judicial 
and economic measures, which are retained 
to this day. He introduced the ballot. 
He gave the colony an assembly selected 
by the people, provided counsel, and trial 
by jury. The recording of deeds was 
started. Public schools were established. 

Referring to the articles of Penn’s draft 
of government, Mr. Carson read the fol- 
lowing: 


“Any government is free to the people 
under it when the laws rule and the people 
are a part of these laws, and more or less 
than this is treason and tyranny.” 


“I hope these words of Penn may some 
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FREAS BROWN SNYDER 


A Prominent Institute Man Recently Elected 
Assistant Cashier of The Merchants 
National Bank of Philadelphia. 


time be engraved on plates and placed in 
the corridors of our city hall,” said Mr. 
Carson, “so that all the people may read 
them and learn to know them and live 
them.” 

The attendance at our meetings continues 
to be very good. Much interest is taken 
in the Commercial Law class, which is now 
studying the subject of contracts. And 
the debating section is a feature of the 
year’s work. The questions for this month 
are: Resolved, that the United States Gov- 
ernment should proceed at once to the ex- 
tensive improvements of the inland water- 
ways of the country; and: Resolved, that 
the United States should subsidize the 
American merchant marine. 


Artuvur R. Emer. 


TACOMA. 


Y far the most successful meeting of 
the year, both from a social as well as 
an educational standpoint, was held on 

the evening of December 9, at the Commer- 
cial Club. 

C. A. Brower tendered his resignation as 
president of the chapter. Mr. Brower has 
resigned as assistant cashier of the Na- 
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tional Bank of Commerce to become vice- 
president of the Puget Sound Savings 
Bank, thus forcing the chapter to accept 
his resignation, much to the regret of all 
the members. Mr. Brower has worked hard, 
along broad lines, bringing the chapter 
through many hard struggles but always 
with success smiling upon his labors. Un- 
der his able leadership the chapter has be- 
come a social factor with Tacoma bank men 
and is starting educational work in a most 
promising manner, aided by many of the 
city’s best attorneys. 

The Puget Sound Savings Bank is most 
fortunate in securing Mr. Brower and 
should now take its right place amongst 
the savings banks of the Sound country. 

After finishing the business of the even- 
ing the meeting was turned over to P. C. 
Kauffman and Louis W. Pratt. Mr. Kauff- 
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man gave a very interesting talk on the 
relationship of the American Bankers’ As. 
sociation and the Institute, at the conclu- 
sion of which he took the opportunity of 
thanking Tacoma chapter, on behalf of the 
officials of the Tacoma banks, for the man- 
ner in which the local chapter handled the 
debate at Seattle. 

Mr. Pratt, the principal speaker of the 
evening discussed “City Development.” 
Proud of Tacoma’s rapid advance and many 
commercial achievements, yet realizing her 
shortcomings and _ their remedies, Mr. 
Pratt swung his audience along in a man- 
ner typical of the great booster he is. 

At the close of Mr. Pratt’s talk his 
hearers were directed to the club dining 
room where a very dainty repast had been 
prepared. ; 
A. W. Fett, Secretary. 


CHAPTER NOTES. 


—Terre Haute (Ind.) Chapter, at its No- 
vember meeting, took up the study of con- 
tracts. A thorough discussion of the ele- 
ments of a contract was contributed by W. 
A. Wilson, assistant cashier of the Terre 
Haute National Bank. Much interest is 
being manifested among the members in the 
series of talks which is being given on the 
essential elements of banking. 


—At the November meeting of Providence 
Chapter, William F. Winters of Fall River, 
assistant treasurer of the Citizens Savings 
Bank and treasurer of the Lafayette Co- 
operative Bank, delivered an address on 
“Savings Bank Life Insurance,” and New- 
ton D. Alling of New York, president of 
the American Institute of Banking, talked 
on “The Institute and Its Benefits.” About 
fifty were present. 


—Professor Kennedy of the University of 
Chicago recently delivered an_ interesting 
and instructive lecture on “Economics” be- 
fore the Chicago Chapter. He said in his 
lecture that one reason why South America 
had not kept pace with North America in 
industrial growth was that while the re- 
sources of the respective continents were 
about the same, capital would not seek 
countries where there was a possibility of 
revolution at any moment. 


—The second regular meeting for Novem- 
ber of Minneapolis Chapter was held No- 
vember 23, with a record-breaking attend- 
ance for the season. Joseph Chapman, Jr., 
vice-president of the Northwestern National 
Bank, was the speaker for the evening, and 
reviewed in an interesting manner the agita- 
tion for a Central Bank. He expressed 
himself as in full accord with the views set 


forth by Senator Aldrich during his recent 
visit to Minneapolis. 


-—Cleveland Chapter’s first annual min- 
strel show was given on the nights of No- 
vember 18, 19 and 20, and proved to be a 
huge success. C. F. Bruggemeir, Paul L. 
Chase, W. H. Fowler, Walter G. Jones and 
the Cummins brothers, “boy sopranos,” 
were the soloists, and they were assisted by 
a large, well-trained chorus. There was 
plenty of dancing and no end of fresh 
jokes. In the olio, Grant Smith, H. W. 
Horton and Tracy L. DeForest presented 
with credit a farce entitled, “The Betters 
Bettered.” George Lomnitz, Frank H. Zur- 
linden and F. W. Hinz did “A Musician’s 
Studio,” and P. W. Simley gave impersona- 
tions. The black society double sextet 
danced and sang well, while “Billy” Broad, 
in a monologue, with singing and dancing, 
was the individual hit of the show. The end 
came with the afterpiece, “Southern 
Pastimes.” The costuming of the princi- 
pals and chorus, forty-six in number, and 
the staging for the show were elaborate. 


—New York Chapter has organized an 
Alumni Association with the following of- 
ficers: President, O. H. Cheney; vice-presi- 
dent, Jason A. Neilson; secretary, Milton L. 
Wicks; treasurer, George L. Pegram. A 
movement is on foot to make this a national 
organization when the convention meets at 
Chattanooga in June. Lectures for the 
month of January have been announced as 
follows: January 6, the third lecture on 
“Banking Law,” by Professor Tompkins; 
January 13, an illustrated lecture by James 
G. Cannon, vice-president of the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank, on the “Mechanism of a New 
York Bank”; also an address by Robert H. 
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RETURN OF THE MIGHTY HUNTERS 


A Cartoon that appeared in “ The Review,” a magazine published by employees of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, and intended to portray the return of 
Messrs. Essroger, Green and Phelps from their annual slaughtering tour. 
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CHARACTERS FROM LOS ANGELES’ PLAYLET 


From left to right :—A. S. McKinnon as Carmencita O’Flaherty; C. F. Seidel as Montmorency 
de Belleville; Ray Church as Don Gonzales ; Carroll Johnson as the Messenger Boy. 


Roy, district attorney of Brooklyn, and a 
paper by R. P. Kavanaugh, State Banking 
Department, on “The Central Bank”; Jan- 
uary 20, Professor Green’s fourth lecture on 
“Finance”; January 27, Mr. Fisher’s fifth 
lecture on “Banking Practice.” 


—To date twenty-eight chapters are tak- 
ing the regular class work under what is 
known as the Chatauqua method. Under 
this system of instruction, as all may know, 
some chapter member is appointed to read 
the serial lectures and conduct quizzes in 
connection therewith. Amateur instructors 
thus appointed are supplied with a key to 
quizzes for their personal use. Under this 
plan authority to conduct preliminary and 
final examinations for Institute certificates 
is not delegated, but such tests are con- 
ducted from the Institute general office. 
For each preliminary and final examination 
so conducted a charge of two dollars is 
made. 


—A. L. Abbott lectured before St. Louis 


Chapter on December 7 and 14, on the sub- 
ject of “Commercial and Banking Law.” 


—Los Angeles Chapter, with the assist- 
ance of a number of sweet-voiced seforitas, 
presented on the evenings of November 4, 5 
and 6, a two-act operetta entitled, “When 
the Gringo Came.” There was an abun- 
dance of tuneful music, clever dancing and 
clever impersonation, which carried the 
comedy through to a brilliant success. The 
scene was laid in San Diego, in the year 1769, 
when Henry of Spain held sway in Califor- 
nia. This setting gave the opportunity to 
people the stage with Indians, Mexicans, 
priests and Spaniards, and several of the 
musical numbers were along the same line. 
T. J. Flinn as Bright Alfarata, an Indian 
maiden, was one of the head liners of the 
production. The libretto was written by 
Charles Saxby, and the music composed by 
P. H. Kaufman, both of whom spread them- 
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selves and their fellow chapter members 
with glory. 


—Houston chapter, No. 1, of the Texas 
chapter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, has been organized, with a charter 
membership of 114. Denton W. Cooley is 
president; Walter Hilliard, vice-president; 
Paul Taylor, secretary; E. C. Reinhardt, 
treasurer. 


—Spokane recently held an adding con- 
test, both with the machine and without, 
at which some speedy work was reeled off. 
W. E. Lavendol of the Ola National added 
eight columns of figures totaling $733,495,- 
536 in thirty-eight seconds; W. R. Walker 
of the Traders National finished second. 
A. L. Lindblad of the Traders National 
won the prize for listing one hundred 
checks on the machine, while Charles Ham 
of the Exchange National finished second, 
and W. E. Lavendol, winner of the first 
contest, third. 


—The Oakland chapter is putting into ef- 
fect some very practical methods of learn- 
ing the details of commercial law and 
banking. On the evening of December 7 
a mock trial was held for the purpose of 
demonstrating the legal procedure in a suit 
over the raising of a check. The check that 
was introduced in evidence had been passed 
through various banks in the city in the 
regular way, so it bore all proper endorse- 
ments and stamps. A well known attorney 
of San Francisco presided as judge, but 
the jury, plaintiff, defendant and attorneys 
for the opposing sides were drawn from the 
ranks of the bank clerks. 


WHAT THE AMERICAN FARMER 
CAN DO. 


ECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

WILSON, in his annual report, puts 

it with picturesque truth when he says 
the value of farm products has become so 
incomprehensibly large that it is merely a 
row of figures. It must be admitted that 
the figures which the Secretary gives for 
this year are most imposing. The grand 
total for all crops is placed at $8,760,000,- 
000, which is an increase of $869,000,000 
over 1908, which was the banner year up 
to that date. Some of the items of the 
1909 exhibit are: Corn, $1,720,000,000; cot- 
ton, $850,000,000; wheat, $725,000,000; hay, 
$665,000,000; oats, $400,000,000; potatoes, 
$212,000,000; tobacco, $100,000,000. Corn, 
as usual, remains “king” of the ag- 
ricultural domain, with cotton a good sec- 
ond and wheat a lusty third; while hay, 
always a big factor, and not infrequently 
ranking second or third, takes fourth place. 
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However, prices as well as large yields 
have an important bearing upon the situa- 
tion. At present grain and cotton rates 
are exceptionally high, and this fact, added 
to the prolific harvest in nearly every di- 
rection, makes the total far in excess of 
any values heretofore attained. The 
American farmer is fortunate beyond most 
ot his kind. A succession of good harvests 


and high prices has made him the “solid 
the country.—Troy 


man” financially of 
(N. Y.) Times. 


BANK FORMED TO OPERATE IN 
HAITI. 


INISTER H. W. FURNISS, at Port 
au Prince, sends the information that 
on October 5 the articles of incor- 

poration were approved and license to do 
business in Haiti was granted to a banking 
concern styled Banque Haitienne, to operate 
under the Haitien laws. In the articles o7 
incorporation the only names which appear 
are H. C. Staude, German, of the local firm 
of G. Keitel & Co., and Joseph E. Free- 
man, a lawyer of New York. 


HON. W. S. FIELDING 
Finance Minister of Canada. 





HIS department is for the benefit of those interested 


in promoting the business of 


banks, trust companies and investment houses by judicious advertising. Correspond- 


ence is desired. 
best ideas in financial publicity. 


The purpose is to make this department a clearing house for the 
Send inquiries, suggestions, information concerning results 


of various methods and campaigns, and samples of advertising matter for comment and 
criticism, to Publicity Department, Bankers Publishing Co., 253 Broadway, New York. 


Conducted by T. D. MacGregor. 


‘*ORIGINALITY ” IN BANK ADVERTISING. 


How With ‘ That Different Copy’’ a Savings Bank Increased Its Deposits.— 
By G. P. Blackiston, Advertising Manager, People’s Savings Bank, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


S Goethe most aptly put it, “The most 
original men are not so because they 
advance what is new, but simply be- 


cause they know how to put what they have 


to say as if it had never been said before.’ 


This is especially true of savings bank ad- 
vertising—a branch of advertising which, be- 
cause of its limitations, has been so thor- 
oughly exploited that 
somewhet surprising. 
The great American inass loves novelty 


any innovation is 


in any form, whether it be in the nature of 
its amusements or in the more serious things, 
such as finance. Ample proof of this is 
found in the large number of persons who 
are ever on the hunt for a man with a novel 
idea and spend large sums in advertisin:: 
for such ideas. The reader may say that it is 
a far cry from novel amusement devices to 
savings bank advertisements, and may refuse 
to admit that the same line of thought pre- 
vails in both cases. This inherent and dis- 
tinctive national trait is, to a psychologist, 
as plainly defined as this printed page anid 
it behooves the advertising man to recognize 
and cater to it. 

Savings bank advertising is a difficult 
proposition. Accurate tracing of results is 
almost impossible, so that the merits of any 
one style of copy are hard to determine. 
Then, again, the banks expect to get some 
return for the money spent, but won't per- 
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mit the use of commercial methods. They 
say that wouldn’t be dignified. There you 
have the problem that the financial publicity 
man is up against. 

The accompanying illustrations show how 
one man _ handled this No de- 
scriptive remarks are necessary—the adver- 
tisements tell the story. Some people may 
say that there is nothing original or novel 
about the “watch it grow” idea, which may 
be true, but it had never been used before 
in financial advertising nor treated in just 


situation. 


this particular way. 

That it was effective was proved by the 
fact that before the series was half through 
new accounts were opened by people who 
spoke of being influenced by the “growth” 
argument which is so vividly presented in 
the series. The chief merit of the series lies 
in getting away from the “generality” line 
of talk so prevalent in savings bank pub- 
licity. 

Personal contact depositors has 
shown that an understanding of the work- 
ings of the law of interest is the greatest 
factor in inducing them to start an account. 
This, coupled with a statement of the secu- 
rity afforded by the financial condition of the 
bank, was the idea conveyed by the series, 
which has been pronounced by acknowledged 
experts to be one of the best examples of 
savings bank advertising in this country. 


with 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN BANK ADVERTISING. 


By C. L. Chamberlin, Osseo, Michigan. 


BOUT eighteen months ago I was en- 
gaged in writing a series of articles 
on Bank Advertising for Tue Banx- 

ERs Macazine, and thus had occasion to 
make a thorough study of this branch of 
publicity as it then existed. I found many 


INTEREST-- 


Is the greatest incentive towards saving money 
When you find your money is earning something 
you feel more like saving. We pay interest on 
deposits at the rate of three per cent and guar- 
antee you absolute safety and liberal treatment. 


Your Banking Business, whether large or small 
is Respectfully Solicited. 


CITIZENS BANK 


DIRECTORS orricuns 


A Wintiams 
President 

JM. Ww 
Ve 

R C Commies. 


NORTH ADAMS, MICH. 


A. Wiuams 
J, M. Wituiams 

Cvavus L. Wicox 
B.1 
R 


Eee 


Cashier 


SURPLUS 
FUNDS 


ARE YOU DEBATING how and 
where you will place them to be 
assured of their safety and the 
largest interest yield posmblo with 
prudent business methods ? 


Let the Union Trost Company 


decide the question for you. 
Investigation will pay you. 


Union Trust Company 
Detroit, Michigan. 


® 


Training and experience are priceless 
assets in business life. You have the 
henefit of more than. eighteen years 
of special training in the complex 
details of individual and corporate 
trusts when you obtain the service of 
the Union Trust Company, of Detroit. 


They fell back upon the old thread-bare 
excuse so long used by finanical and profes- 
sional men—that the business was largely 
based upon the personal skill and character 
of its managers, hence advertising is too 
much like boasting of one’s reputation and 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN SAID: “IF 
YOU WOULD KNOW THE VALUE 
OF MONEY GO AND TRY TO BOR. 
ROW SOME.” 


DO YOU KNOW WHERE YoU 

COULD BORROW A FEW HUN. 

DRED DOLLARS IF SICKNESS OR 

MISFORTUNE SHOULD COME TO 
u 


THE TIME TO SAVE 1S WHILE 
YOU HAVE HEALTH AND A 
GOOD POSITION 


WE INVITE YOU TO OPEN AN AC 

COUNT AT THIS BANK WITH $1 

OR MORE. DO IT TODAY 

FIRST STATE SAVINGS BANK 
Hillsdale, Mich. 


Now that the large crops are assured, and ere being marketed, retarns 
Good and prices very high, is this not a good time to 


Open a Savings Account with a Strong 
A Bank of a Large Capital and Many Years of Experience. 


A Savings account is a convenience in saving money to meet future 
Payments, in laying by for a rainy day and in providing for that time when 
all must stop work and live on accumulated savings. 


should be ihe first consideration 
ip making investments 


The Peoples State Bank 


Corner Fort and Shelby Streets 
Offers a safe and convenient despository fur savings, 
surplus or trrst funds. 
Assets Over $27,000,000.00 


DIRECTORS 
Rursett A Alger 


Some Michigan Ads. 


of the banks which cne might designate by 
the term “progressive” already engaged in 
planning and carrying out up-to-date ad- 
vertising campaigns in much the same man- 
ner as other business houses. They were 
conducting the work with full equipment of 
newspaper ads., creative and directive, sup- 
plemented by form letters, folders, book- 
lets, house organs and all the other pieces 
of printed or written matter usually made 
use of by up-to-date business houses. 

On the other hand, there were many of 
the older, more conservative banks that did 
not believe in advertisng their business. 
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attainments. Such banks were engaging in 
publicity no more attractive and effective 
than the well-known statement of financial 
resources. If any word were added beyond 
this it was nought but a statement of the 
rate of interest paid on deposits or to call 
attention to the amount of capital as shown 
by the statement. 

Since then eighteen months have passed. 
Not a long time in business or in private 
life. But it has witnessed many changes in 
bank advertising. I have just glanced over 
some of the Michigan newspapers, consulted 
them for specimens of advertising and find 





BANKING PUBLICITY. 


nany of the same banks represented. I 
iote two things which stand out conspicu- 
yusly among the specimens of banking pub- 
icity now clipped from these papers. Let 
is see what changes time has wrought on 
hese banks. 

First, the banks that were feebly attempt- 
ng to publish small ads. of the “reason why” 
ype have now carried that style of ad. to 
its complete development, or at least as 
complete as this style has been written for 
ther lines of business. The ad. of this 
type eighteen months ago was satisfied to 
state in forty or fifty words that it was 
ime to “lay aside something for a rainy 
day,” or the young man or young women 
should “early cultivate the habit of saving, 
so that at marriage there would be a neat 
sum accumulated for the ‘setting out.’” 
These ads. were very good in their way at 
the time. The idea is good yet, but banking 
publicity has now progressed beyond this 
stage. 

I turn to the printed announcement of the 
older conservative banks and find them just 
in the “short talk” stage occupied by the 
progessive banks eighteen months ago. They 
have found the need for something more 
effective than the mere financial statement 
and are coming out with frequent changes 
of copy and larger space. 

Larger space is an improvement notice- 
able in all bank advertising. Banks occu- 
pying two inches, single column, eighteen 
months ago, are now using four or five 
inches, double column. Many are using six, 
eight, ten and twelve inch, two, three or four 
column width for their regular advertise- 
ments and still more space on special occa- 
sions. 

A few banks still cling to the two inch, 
single column size, and some indeed have 
not progressed beyond the financial state- 
ment stage. But their number is small com- 
pared with what it was eighteen months 
ago, and one sees that in but a short time 
all will have fallen into line. 

In order to illustrate some of the state- 
ments made, I have selected a few ads. from 
current daily and weekly papers and will 
endeavor to explain some of the points of 
excellence or faultiness which they exhibit. 

Some of the banks represented were also 
represented in the selection of ads. published 
in connection with my articles eighteen 
months ago. In some cases there has been 
little change, in others a marked improve- 
ment. Attention will be called to these in 
the descriptions here given. 

No. 1—This is an ad. which is a decided 
improvement over this bank’s advertising 
eighteen months ago. The lower portion of 
the ad. shows what the advertising formerly 
consisted of and seems to indicate a conces- 
sion to some more conservative official who 
believes in the list of officers as good adver- 
tising. 
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No. 2—This is another example of im- 
provement, although this bank had formerly 
used this general style of ad. The improve- 
ment lies chiefly in the increased size, good 
display and longer message given. The ads. 
seem to be written by the same person as 
formerly and they exhibit no special ad- 
vance in quality. 

No. 3—This bank formerly used the list 
of officers and financial statement form, but 
has recently joined the ranks of those who 
give a short statement of the general ad- 
vaniages of banking. The fault of the ad. 
lies in its too general arguments and the 
fact that the same copy is used for many 
weeks at a time without change. The dis- 
play is fair. 

No. 4—This bank has advertised in this 
form for some time and has the advantage 
of using a frequent change of copy. The 
message is fair and may be taken as a sam- 
ple of all those used by this bank. The 
display is fair, but could be improved by a 
change in types. 

No. 5—In this specimen is shown a type 
of ad. used by the progressive city trust 
company. It has advertised in all accepted 
forms for some time and its ads. are known 
to the readers of a large number of both 
weekly and daily papers. The display is 


good for the size and the message is a good 
surplus 


argument for the investment of 
funds. 

No. 6—This is another form of ad. used 
by the trust company mentioned in No. 5. 
The display is excellent and the message a 
good statement of the value of business ex- 
perience. 

No. 7.—This bank has advertised in va- 
rious forms for some time. These people 
have used the various forms of the “short 
talk” ad. shown in numbers 3, 5, 6, etc., 
above, and just why they should return to 
the list of directors and financial statement 
is hard to say. They have effected a sort 
of compromise by making a fairly effective 
talk on safety as a feature of banking, but 
the body of the ad. is in the former state- 
ment style. 

And so the list might be prolonged indefi- 
nitely, but I bring it to a close because as 
a general rule the various banks simply re- 
peat what has been shown. A few are using 
much larger space than is occupied by any 
here shown, but the general form, display 
and message show no great departure from 
the generally accepted styles herein shown. 

On the whole it is encouraging to note 
that the banks have taken hold of advertis- 
ing in earnest and as a general rule their 
advertising in the local papers throughout 
the country is on a par with that of the 
retail merchants who use the same mediums. 
The bankers are “seeking the light” of suc- 
cessful publicity along with their brother 
merchants and a little time is all that is 
needed to enable them to reach their desire. 
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SQUEEZING ADVERTISING 
LEMONS. 


FORCING RESULTS FROM WEAK MEDIUMS. 


By G. P. Blackiston, Adv. Mgr. Safe Deposit 
and Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MONG the thousand and one magazines 
of every class and calibre one often 
runs across one with a woefully weak 

front cover. This condition is most preva- 
lent with religious, educational and scientific 
publications which depend on their literary 
or professional standing for circulation. 
Many of them have little, if any, value to 
an advertiser, yet all of them carry and 
practically are supported by advertisements 


Forty-two Years 
Ago 


We began to look after the 
financial matters of others. 
We are doing so today. Your 
incecests therefore can best be 
protected and cated for by us 
WE would appreciate it it 
you would consult and advise 
with us upon such matters, 
which will be given the same 
care and consideration as if 
they were our own. 
Will you (alt if over 
with us? 


THE SAFE 
Depostr & Trust Go. 
of Pitabureh 


Woop at Fouerm 


Ad. in Church Paper. 


most of which are regarded as “charity.” 
The spaces are usually filled with some gen- 
eral talk and followed by the signature, the 
idea seemingly being “the medium is no 
good anyway, so we won't waste any time 
or thought on it. 

But all advertising is in a sense good for 
the firm or thing advertised and it behooves 
the person responsible for the copy to de- 
vise some particularly strong means of 
forcing results from these almost barren 
mediums. As in all other cases it is best to 
ascertain the class of the circulation. With 
this as a basis for the “selling argument,” 
position is the next thing to be considered. 
Get on the cover if you can. 

The particular case involved in this article 
is that of a back cover of a monthly organ 
of a theological college. The circulation is 
confined to the faculty and students and 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


such persons as are interested in the insti 
tution. 

The purchaser of this space, the Safe De 
posit and Trust Company of Pittsburgi: 
Pa., has for some time maintained an ac 
vertising department, which experts pro 
nounce one of the best in the country in it 
line. The policy of this department fron 
its inception has been to extract every las 
iota of publicity from any medium used 
no matter what its nature. Adhering t 
this policy back covers are used in any 
complimentary book, directory or magaizn 
advertising, it being argued that if th 
thing is to be used at all it might as wel: 
be pushed to the limit. Strong black anc 
white pertinent illustrations are used witt 
particularly strong borders. The result i 
a shaply outlined page which immediatel; 
attracts the eye and in nine cases out of te1 
it so overshadows the front cover that i 
impresses one as a house organ of the trus 
company. 

This effect has never been intentionally 
sought after and it sometimes brings a pro 
test frem the editorial powers—that—»be. 
BUT— it invariably attracts attention t 
the announcements of the Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
that’s what the trust company is paying for 


—SMOARTAT Avo, 
ge 


YEW YORK 
“TCLEV ELAN 
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An Artistic Name Plate. 





ADVERTISING CRITICISM. 


Comment on Advertising Matter Submitted for Criticism. 


about what most people would say was a 
weak point in your appeal for business. Mr. 
Williams’ speech was addressed to bankers, 
and is perfectly sound from a banking stand- 
point, but is not convincing to the savings 
account people who do not see why they 
should receive three per cent. when they can 
get four per cent. elsewhere with equal 


AS officer of the First National Bank 
of a West Virginia town writes: 
Let us know what you think of enclosed 

booklet. Give us h——, if necessary. 


Our reply which did not drip brimstone 
exactly, as requested, follows: 


I have your memo of the 29th inst., ac- security. 
companying the copy of your new booklet A few 
entitled, ‘‘The Bank That Does Not Pay 4% in this city raised the price of its milk one 
On Deposits—Why?”’ cent a pint, and in doing so, gave a plausible 

The booklet is well written, well printed explanation for its action, but you can 
and it no doubt will receive a great deal of imagine the explanation did not appeal to 
attention on account of its unusual title, but the average housekeeper, whose milk bill 
I must confess that I do not believe that it went up as a result of the increase. 
pays to advertise that you can not do as However, now that your booklet is all 
well by depositors as other banks can. Peo- printed, it probably wou!d do no harm to send 
ple at large are pretty we!l satisfied that it out, and it may do something to square 
some savings banks can safely pay four per yourself with the public in your territory in 
cent, interest cn deposits, and even a quota- case it is necessary to square yourself. Of 
tion from such a good authority as Mr. Clark course, not knowing the local situation, I am 
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1 Comptroller Murray Praises 


the national banks of the country in a recent report, as 
follows: 


“I can say that for honesty of purpose, for 
ae devotion tothe heavy duties and 
responsibilities R 


business abilit 
of the nearly 


have 
D any corporation in the world.” 


This is strong commendation for 


The 7,000 National Banks 


from the Comptroller of the Currency—a man who has 
the best possible means of knowing their condition and 
the genenal efficiency of their management. We modest- 
ly take our share of this praise because we know that 
in every respect we are complying with the government 
regulations and that we go beyond the legal requirements 
to make this institution a safe and reliable one for alb 
our depositors and customers. 


The First National Bank 
Miam!, Florida 


W. H. SPITZER, President 
E. A. WADDELL, Vice-President 
EDWARD C. ROMFH, Cashier 
HARRY McCOWN. Assistant Cashier. 


Good Authority. 


we may be able to stir up some discussion 
which may be helpful to bankers in general. 


The booklet referred to starts off as fel- 
lows: 


This bank does not pay four per cent. on 
time deposits, for the reasons given in the 
following extracts from a speech made by 
Mr. Clark Williams, former Superintendent 
of Banks for the State of New York. Mr. 
Williams is considered one of the most 
thorough and practical bankers in the United 
States, and his reasoning is sound and con- 
servative. He makes a plea for strength 
rather than size of deposits in banking, which 
has at all times been the aim and policy of 
this bank in the building up of its business, 
it having accumulated in the three years of 
its existence a surplus fund amounting to 
$20,000,000 which in addition to its capital and 
stockholders’ liability makes a_ security 
amounting to $120,000.00 for its depositors, 
and it will be the policy of this bank to con- 
tinue to keep all its earnings in the business, 
as additional security to its depositors. 

We feel after you have read Mr. Williams’ 
speech you will be thoroughly convinced that 
the position we have taken in regard to the 
rate of interest a well and conservatively 
managed bank can afford to pay does not 
exceed three per cent., which is the rate of 
interest we have at all times paid on Time 
Certificates of Deposit, issuing them in sums 
of not less than $100.00 for the first 
tificate. 


cer- 


If we have not interpreted the outside 
public’s view on this proposition correctly, 
we wish our readers would set us right. 
Don’t look at the matter as bankers, but as 
a wage-earner or salaried man reading a 


bank’s advertisement and then make up 


your mind whether it is better to adopt th: 
negative method and say “We cannot pa) 
4 per cent. interest,” or to take the positiv: 
way and say “We pay 3 per cent. interes 
and give absolute security.” 

Write us your opinion on this for th 
good of the cause. 


E. L. Bickford, cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Napa, Cal., writes: 

We have been interested in your reproduc 
tions of advertising of other banks which 
appear from time to time and thought 


possible that the enclosed of our ow: 
might be of interest to others. 


One of these was a Lincoln penny ac 
It was a particularly timely one, and th 
other also illustrated the desirable “new 
element” in good advertising by a referenc 
to a current topic. 


AN INFORMATION BUREAU. 


A Los Angeles Bank Has a New Advertising 
Scheme. 


HE Security Savings Bank, Los An- 
geles, Cal., will add to its various 
departments a public information 

bureau. The new department will be adver- 
tised throughout America, to be, therefore, 
the means of boosting Southern California 
and bringing more people there. 

The management deemed it advisable to 
establish this bureau, first, for the accom- 
modation of its 65,000 customers who are 
doing business with the various departments 
of the bank, and second, for the accommo- 
dation of the general public, both at home 
and throughout the United States and other 
countries wishing information about South- 
ern California enterprises. 

The bureau will be located at the South 
Spring street entrance and will be open 
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You Can’t Get Away From This. 


from 8:30 o'clock in the morning until 5 
Yclock in the afternoon. It is claimed that 
the Security Savings will be the only bank 
in the United States maintaining a depart- 
ment of this character. 

No commercial propositions will be han- 
dled in this department. There will be 
given out only information of genuine in- 
terest to strangers in the city and home 


people, such as hotels, resorts, railroads, 
street car and steamship lines, cities and 
towns of California and points of general 
interest. 

The new department will act in a similar 
capacity to the Chamber of Commerce. In- 
quiries from everywhere will be answered. 
It will be under the direction of a Califor- 
nia man of experience. 


HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING. 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity. 


. a Mortem Administration of 
Wealth” is the title of a booklet is- 

sued by the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. It is an excerpt from an address de- 
livered before the Trust Company section of 
the American Bankers’ Association in Chi- 
cago, September, 1909, by Daniel S. Rem- 
son of the New York Bar. The booklet 
also contains a copy of a recent editorial 
in the New York “Sun on “Trust Com- 
panies as Executors.” 


‘the Southwark National Bank of Phila- 
delphia gives away a valuable little book en- 
titled “Banking Hints to Customers.” It 
carries the advertisements of a number of 
local merchants. 


An insurance department is a feature of 
the business of the First National Bank o¢ 
Alger county, Munising, Mich. It describes 
this department in part as follows: 

This bank maintains an Insurance Depart- 
ment, under the agency of Hopkins and 
Collins, for the transaction of all business 


policies, the 
adjustment 
Boiler 


appertaining to the issuing of 
payment of premiums and the 
of losses of Fire, Liability, Accident, 
ano Surety Bond Insurance. 

The agents are expert insurance men and 
wili be pleased to give you the benefit of 
their knowledge not only in selecting com- 
panies in which to insure but as: to forms 
best suited to your business or require- 
ments, whenever you desire to consult them, 

By placing your insurance through the 
bank, you are spared the necessity of Keep- 
ing record as to the expiration period of any 
of your policies, as you will receive ample 
notice when one is about to lapse, thus pre- 
venting through forgetfulness or care- 
lessness, 

Moreover, if you have an account with the 
bank, an arrangement can be made for the 
payment of premiums or renewals by trans- 
ferring and deducting the amount. 


loss 


The Franklin Society for Home Building 
and Savings, New York, has issued a new 
booklet telling the story of this successful 
institution—the largest co-operative savings 
institution in New York. Its two forms of 
investment, pass book accounts and prepaid 
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lh Atl Nada wil Voth: Rig b hyp. Mee 


A Michigan Post Card Ad. 


certificates, are fully described. This so- 
ciety recently had a plate made of a recent 
favorable report of its growth in the “Even- 
ing Post,” and printed it on a post card 
with the words: “Something for Franklin 


o” 


people to be cheerful about, is it not: 


Its regular statement folder is brightened 
by the First National Bank of West Eliza- 
beth, Pa., by some interesting arguments 
for maintaining a bank account. 


The Germania National Bank of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., sent out its November 16 
statement on an especially large folder ar- 
tistically printed in colors on heavy paper. 
It was sealed by a trade-mark sticker and 
sent under a one cent stamp. 


We think some advertising agency must 
be helping the Milwaukee banks in their 
advertising. The Merchants and Manufac- 
turers’ Bank of that city sent out its state- 
ment in an ingenious “cut out” mailing card 
containing a view of “Greater Milwaukee” 
and this good platform: “Looking toward 
the ‘Greater Milwaukee’ whose promise is 
daily realizing itself in substantial form— 
we are guided by sound and _ progressive 
methods in all our banking business.” 


The First National Bank of Gouverneur, 
N. Y., has adopted the slogan: “The proof 
of good service is constant growth.” 


A great many banks and _ investment 
houses are giving calendars to their custom- 
ers just now. Judson G. Wall & Sons of 
New York have issued an especially handy 
desk calendar. 


Cashier J. S. Pomeroy of the Security 


National Bank of Minneapolis, Minn, 
writes: 

We have been getting some figures to- 
gether showing the bank deposits in the 


states of Minnesota, Iowa, and North and 
South Dakota, and we are sending you cards 
herewith showing the result. 
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We consider the showing quite remark- 
able, particularly the large increase during 
the past few years, and we hope that thé 
figures will prove of some interest to you. 

The figures of this bank’s deposit increas 
are as follows: 


co EPPO Cree ee $4,750,000 
Pe errr ee 4,962,000 
re Aree ree 5,310,000 
a ee eer 7,288,000 
Se 8,934,000 
1DOS. .ccccccccvccccccecs 9,121,000 
Da4ose wesc ncacncvenae 9,996,000 
PROD re dcsseseronweceeeyes 11,435,000 
on EOE EE 12,014,000 
Pe Oe ree 14,087,000 
Re eer ee ee 18,266,000 
TOO ikseiicctccsraveneee 22,331,000 


John Ring, Jr., advertising and purchas 
ing agent of the Mercantile Trust Company 
St. Louis, writes: 


Our November Bond Circular, which w: 
enclose, contains a unique feature—namely 
quoting from several periodicals of nationa 
circulation relative to Bond Investments. 

This circular goes to our regular invest 
ment list and we believe will help numerous 
people to better understand many phases of 
bond investment not covered in the mere 
offering of the bonds. 

We hope by this means to enlighten many 
on things not now thoroughly understood by 
the layman. 

The quotations are from Tue Bankers 
Macazne, “Colliers,’ “Success,” ‘“World’s 
Work” and “Saturday Evening Post.” This 
is a good idea, as it adds interest to the or- 
dinary “we own and offer, ete.” 








THE CORN EXCHANGE BANK 


eeeiiealten ents | 


First Published Statement, June 11th, 1853 











RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Loans and Dis- 
7 Profits 
Sunioe 506 Registered Bank 
conifot $781,814.19 Notes  wcrined 
rom jer 
ee 7.00000 pandgotetarned:; $87,200.00 
Alleums due from ‘Less Registere 
Brok: | “Notes on hand... 2,691.00 
Petes ED ese smenw ‘GREED 
65,021.50 aNe 
sseriag| De Teasme of Sule tN sosa.n 
4,280.43 | De Depositors on demand..--- 744,952.76 
24,856.92 | Due Individuals otber se 
foeBeeieendammadcsecsece 0.71290 
—™ | 
Se 
po a 
Bills of Solveat Bankson baad $2,501.00 oe 
Due from Basks, viz: Sol- , 
vest Beoks on demaod. - ' 125,018.29 7 A 
$5,455,897. $5.455,897.34 





227th Published Statement, Nov. 16th, 1909 





LIABILIT: 
Stock .-.++e000s-+++ $3.000,000.00 
Supe tncetieg Ol OP 5,508,39925 
§| Das Depostors.c-s vcsesee, 6%,585,80753) 
ned } 
Sec fod Bead 2s: 1,982,256.53 | | 
Specie, Legal Tender 4 
a Rictetot National Banks 11,006,453.84 
Cash tems teeing oe 
ee oe es sere S832, 70089 | 
$69,774.206.39 








A Telling Comparison. 


BANKING PUBLICITY. 


In a recent booklet the Citizens Bank of 
White Plains, N. Y., shows this satisfactory 
record of growth: 

Depos- 

Deposits. itors. 

Ee $10,376.10 14 
64,187.62 134 

194,636.07 234 

240,042.03 344 

415,459.75 406 


Date. 
Aug. I, 
Jan. I, 
July 1, 
Jan. 1, 
July 1, 
Oct. 18, as shown by re- 


472,241.36 457 


The People’s Bank of Buffalo, N. Y., 
gives out a business interest table, which 
enables anyone to find at once the interest 
on $1 at various rates, to thousandths of a 
cent. It was gotten up especially for general 
distribution at the Manufacturers’ Club and 
Industrial Exposition held at Buffalo in 
October, where the bank had a special 
booth. 


The Naugatuck (Conn.) Savings Bank 
sends to newcomers to town an engraved in- 
vitation reading: The Naugatuck Savings 
Bank invites your attention to the facilities 
it offers as a depository for small savings 
and would appreciate a call if it can be of 
service to you in any way. 
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H. A. Dalby, who handles this bank’s ad- 
vertising, says this has proved quite effect- 
ive. 


> 


SOME GOOD POINTERS. 


N a recent address before the Des Moines 
Admen’s Club, Charles Eugene Powers, 
of Chicago, offered the following six 

suggestions needed to make advertising ef- 
fective: 

“Have an objective point; a well defined 
advertising policy which may be followed 
to the letter. 

“Establish the identity of the firm by 
some trade-mark and use it consistently. 
Keep it before the public constantly. 

“Put information of a news value into 
every ad., for the people read the papers 
for news and they will read the ad. if it is. 
news. 

“Always approach the subject from the 
customers’ standpoint; not the advertisers’ 
standpoint. 

“Absolutely avoid every technical term. 
There are people more brilliant and more 
ignorant than you. All must be pleased. 

“Advertise consistently, every day if you 
use the dailies and in a publication that gets 
the money. Spasmodic advertising is abso- 
lutely useless—it is one road to ruin.” 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


THe Manvat or Raitroaps anp Corvora- 
TION SECURITIES, WITH RAILROAD VALUES 
ANALYZED By Rocer W. Bazrson. New 
York: Moody Manual Co. (Price $12, 
including the monthly Digest). 

A second edition of this very useful 
reference work has been rendered necessary 
through an unusual demand for the July 
edition. The December issue consists of 
3,300 pages, bound in Russia, containing 
the figures from the reports of all the rail- 
roads ending their fiscal year on June 30, 
1909, that were made public prior to Novem- 
ber 10, also similar data covering the in- 
dustrial public utility and mining corpora- 
tions, figures unobtainable heretofore in a 
manual until June of the following year. 
The Monthly Digest of Corporation news, 
which is a part of the Moody Manual serv- 
ice, gives a digest of all the important news 
affecting. corporate securities that has been 
published in about thirty of the leading 
technical and financial publications of the 
country. 


Designed and ar- 
New York: 


Coins OF THE Wor tp. 
ranged by Alfred F. White. 
The Banking Law Journal. 
This is a manual of the current coins of 

the world, and their values, with a concise 

outline of the coinage systems. It also con- 


tains a brief account of ancient coins, and 
is illustrated with a fac-simile of each coin, 
reproduced from photographs. 

The book contains much interesting and 
valuable information in relation to the 
world’s coinage systems, while the illustra- 
tions are remarkably clear and beautiful. 


Trust Funps. By 
San Francisco: Rol- 


Tue INVESTMENT OF 
Frank C. Mortimer. 
lin C. Ayres. 


In a brief space Mr. Mortimer treats uf 
the duties of trustees and of the principles 
governing security values. also of the kinds 
of investments in which trust funds may be 
properly placed. The treatment of these 
subjects is concise and clear, and the sug- 
gestions offered are in accord with sound 
experience. It is a valuable book for all 
who act in the capacity of trustee. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ANNE or AvonteEa. By L. M. Montgomery. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. A Se- 
quel to Anne of Green Gables. 

Tac; or, THe Curen Bovte Doc. By Val- 
ance Patriarche. Illustrated by Wallace 
Goldsmith. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 

Tue Concentrations oF Ber. By Lilian 
Bell. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 














THE NEGOTIABLE 
INSTRUMENTS LAW 


AS ENACTED IN 


Alabama. Kansas. Nevada. Rhode Island. 
Arizona. Kentucky. New Jersey. Tennessee. 
Colorado. Louisiana. New Mexico. Utah. 
Connecticut. Maryland. New York. Virginia. 
District of Columbia. Massachusetts. North Carolina. Washington. 
Florida. Michigan. North Dakota. West Virginia. 
Idaho. Missouri. Ohio. Wisconsin. 
Illinois. Montana. Oregon. Wyoming. 
Iowa. Nebraska. Pennsylvania. 


THE FULL TEXT OF THE STATUTE WITH COPIOUS ANNOTATIONS 
Third and Revised Edition, 1908 
By JOHN J. CRAWFORD, of the New York Bar 


BY WHOM THE STATUTE WAS DRAWN 


HE adoption of this Law so generally by the different States has made it one 

T of the most important statutes ever enacted in this Country, and isof special 

interest to every banker. Hardly any case now arises upon a negotiable in- 
strument, but requires the application of some provision of the Act. 

The standard edition of the Law is that prepared by the draftsman. In this 
THIRD EDITION, the author has cited upwards of tao hundred new cases, in 
which the statute has been construed or applied. Thisis the only book in which 
these cases are collected. These are not only important in the states where they 
were rendered, but also in all other states where the statute is in force. 

All of the original annotations are preserved. These are not merely a digest 
and compilation of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from which 
the various provisions of the statute were drawn. They were prepared by Mr. 
Crawford himself, and many of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act 
submitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity of Laws. 


A specially important feature is that the notes point out the changes which 
have been made in the law. 


CRAWFORD'S ANNOTATED NEGOTIABLE INSTRU- 
MENTS LAW, (Third Edition, 1908) 


Is a neat octavo volume, bound in law canvas. Price $3.00 net, but sent by 
mail or express, prepaid, on receipt of the amount. 





BANKERS’ PUBLISHING CO. 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIO 
D) THEIR 


EQUIPMENT 


A MODERN NEW YORK BANKING AND BROKER- 
AGE HOUSE. 


REAT changes have taken place in 
New York’s financial district within 
the past few decades, changes that 

have completely revolutionized the methods in 
vogue for the buying and selling of stocks, 
bonds and commodities. These changes have 
been brought about in the main through 
the increased volume of trading on the local 
exchanges. which has been due to the 
extension and perfection of the private 
telephone and telegraph systems that link 
New York with the markets of the world. 
One of the most complete systems of this 
kind in existence is maintained by the well- 
known house of Carpenter, Baggot & Com- 
pany whose offices are on the ground floor 


peetesesagapeaeye 
CR hOaeaaeades 
CORTADA aaa tats 


4444444bgadsaahaa? 


of the Corn Exchange Bank building at 
17-21 William street. 


INTERIOR FURNISHINGS. 


The main entrance from William street 
leads directly into the customers’ room 
where the quotations for stocks are posted 
on one of the most modernly equipped 
boards to be had, from which at a glance 
the dividends, if any, paid on different se- 
curities and the market quotations are 
plainly shown. 

The cotton board has the most complete 
statistics posted daily that may be had and 
prices are posted for cotton by a telegraph 
operator from the fast quotation wire of 


Private Office of Mr. Carpenter and Mr. Baggot. 
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the Western Union, which is in a busy mar- 
ket from one to five minutes ahead of the 
ticker. 

he woodwork of this and of every other 
department is solid mahogany of a very 
fine grade and finish. 

To the left of the entrance and also 
fronting on William street is the private 
office of Mr. Carpenter and Mr. Baggot, 
and adjoining is the private office of Mr. 
Tate, both rooms luxuriously furnished and 
always open to the public. Messrs. Car- 


penter, Baggot & Company are distinctly the 
“house of the open door” for not only are 
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Berlin, Bremen and Leipzig, Germany; 
Paris and Havre, France; Antwerp and 
Ghent, Belgium; Copenhagen, Denmark; 
Rotterdam, Holland; Bombay and Ahma- 
dabad, India; other smaller European cities 
and one in the City of Mexico. 


Scprerion System oF Private Wires. 


Perhaps the greatest interest of all cen- 
ters in the wire room, from which 25,000 
miles of private wires radiate in every di- 
rection, embracing in their service such 
cities as Chicago, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, Boston, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati 


A Portion of the Customers’ Room showing Stock and Cotton Quotation Boards. 


all commissions entrusted to them handled 
with dispatch and care, but patrons can 
have at any time access to any member of 
the firm for consultation and advice. 

One of the most prominent features of 
this firm’s service is the accurate, detailed 
information regarding crop conditions that 
is furnished gratis to friends and clients. 
Neither time nor money is spared in this 
work of news-gathering, and in addition to 
the maintenance of an extensive wire sys- 
tem, reaching thousands of correspondents, 
a staff of experts is. kept. traveling con- 
tinually throughout the cotton belt of the 
South. In addition to the Liverpool cor- 
respondents this firm has others in Alex- 
andria and Cairo, Egypt; Smyrna in Asiatic 
Turkey; Barcelona, Genoa and Milan, 
Italy; Zurich, Switzerland; Wein, Austria; 


and other financial centers of the North; 
New Orleans, Louisviile, Ky., Mernphis, 
Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., and a score of other 
cities throughout the great cotton-producing 
states of the South. 

Think of an order transmitted by the 
Chicago correspondent, ’phoned to the floor 
of the New York Exchange, executed, and 
notice to that effect sent back to Chicago 
all in less than one minute! By main- 
taining a direct wire to the cable offices, 
Messrs. Carpenter, Baggot & Co. have 
orders executed in Liverpool in from five 
to seven minutes’ time. Over $100,000 is 
paid out annually for wire rental alone. 


InpIvVIDUAL Wire SERVICE. 


All of the operators in the wire room 
face the large elevated quotation board on: 





From this elevation every change in price is shown to the telegraphers and is dashed 
over the 25,00) miles of private wires. 


By the use of this instrument one operator with his key operates thirteen short 
telegraph wires. 
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which the quotations are posted as_ they 
come from the exchanges. This board jis 
forty-five feet long and is equipped with 
a telegraph wire, over which the quotations 


PHOTO BY L'PPINCOTT. 


Atmore L. Baggot 


come at the same instant that they are 
received by the company sending out the 
ticker news. A saving of from one to five 
valuable minutes is thus effected in the 
transmission of these quotations to the 
cities reached by the Carpenter, Baggot 
& Co. service. This feature alone is without 
a parallel among the rank, and file of 
brokerage and commission houses and has 
but recently been installed by this firm. 


Historica. 


The present firm of Carpenter, Baggot 
& Co. has been in business since 1905, and 
to-day is given the highest possible rating 
by the mercantile agencies. By reason of its 
time-saving equipment and the exceptional 
ability and character of its members, this 
four-year old house has built up a wonder- 
ful business, both here and abroad, and 
does perhaps the largest business in cotton 
futures of any concern in the world. 

Messrs. N. L. Carpenter, J. N. Carpenter, 
Atmore L. Baggot and Sterrett Tate are 
the gentlemen composing the co-partnership. 
They are all Southern gentlemen by birth 
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and education, with the exception of Mr 
Baggot, who is a native of New Jersey. 

J. N. Carpenter, the senior member of the 
firm, who makes his home in Natchez, Miss., 
has had a long and varied experience in the 
cotton market, and his opinions and advice 
are eagerly sought after. He has been well 
known in the cotton market for the past 
forty years and while he is inactive in the 
management of his firm and spends most 
of his time in Natchez, he is a frequent 
visitor at the New York office and at all 
times keeps in close wire touch, thus giving 
his partners the benefit of his helpful guid- 
ance and advice which comes only to those 
after years of sucessful experience. 

Atmore L. Baggot was at one time 
president of the Twelfth Ward Bank of 
New York, and the training he received as 
«a banker has been and will continue to be 
a source of strength to the firm of which 


PHOTO BY LIPPINCOTT. 


Sterrett Tate 


he is now a member. 


Mr. Baggot devotes 
his entire time and attention to the stock 
and bond business of the firm and with a 


corps of able assistants keeps posted on 
the earning power, commercial value and 
general statistics pertaining to all active 
securities and will cheerfully investigate 
and make special reports on any properties 
for clients when requested, thus placing his 





Private Office of Mr. Tate. 


AN 


o¥eeada 


The “ Tell Tale.” This clever instrument records instantaneously every. “tick” received 
or sent by twelve telegraph operators over twelve separate wires all working at 
one time and settles all disputes between operators, showing who made 
the error, if one has been made. 
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services and the conveniences of his office 
at the disposal of bankers and_ investors 
throughout the country. 

N. L. Carpenter received his early train- 
ing in the banking business, and afterwards 
started the well-known firm of Carpenter, 
Dessommes & Co. of Liverpool, which is 
still in existence. Mr. Carpenter is a man 
of exceptional ability and good judgment 
and looks after the financial interests of his 
large firm. 

Sterrett Tate has perhaps the widest ac- 
quaintance throughout the South, where he 
has traveled extensively, of any man in 
New York to-day. He is an authority upon 
the cotton situation and has general super- 
vision of the business and full charge ef 
all the cotton wires. 
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Sollie W. Quinn, manager, a native of 
Alabama, has charge of all the employes, in 
what is known as the “back office.” 

The responsible position of chief operator 
and overseer of all the wires is capably 
filled by Fred Lulves. 

Such a tremendous lot of trading is done 
in one day by this house, that it is necessary 
to maintain a night force, in order to get 
ready for the next day’s business. 

Carpenter, Baggot & Co. are members of 
the New York Stock, Cotton, Coffee and 
Produce Exchanges, the Liverpool Cotton 
Association, the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change, the Chicago Board of Trade, and 
the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. Their 
bank clearances average over $2,000,000 a 
day. 


TUCKER K. SANDS, VICE-PRESIDENT SAVOY TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK. 


N the recent election of T. K. Sands as 
I a vice-president of Italian-American 
Trust Company of New York or the 
Savoy Trust Co., as it has been renamed, 
there seems to be a direct verification of 
the old proverb that “true ability and worth 
shall gain their reward.” For had Mr. 


surely would not have been made an officer 
of ene of New York’s most progressive 
trust companies. 





TUCKER K. SANDS. 


The life history of Tucker K. Sands, the 
new vice-president, furnishes a bit of in- 
teresting reading, and shows very plainly 
that, so far as experience counts, he is well 
equipped to take up the duties and respon- 
sibilities of his recently acquired position. 

He was born in Richmond about forty 
years ago, received his education in the 
schools of that city and became a runner 
for the First National Bank of Richmond 
in 1883. Thus the foundation of his bank- 
ing career was laid. 

He remained with the First National 
until the vear 1899 and during that period 
of time served in various positions up to 
that of general bookkeeper, the highest 
place in the bank next to cashier. From the 
First National he went to the Citizens Ex- 
change Bank of Richmond and remained 
with that institution until its consolidation 
with the National Bank of Virginia, con- 
tinuing as cashier of the latter until 1904. 
During his office as cashier of the latter 
bank the deposits increased from $1,500,- 
000 to $3,000,000. 

Emanuel Gerli, the president of the 
Savoy Trust Company, is a millionaire silk 
importer, and claims a wide acquaintance 
in commercial and financial circles of New 
York City. Arthur Day, the other vice- 
president, is the American representative 
and manager of the French-American 
Bank, with headquarters in New York at 
the Savoy Trust Company. 

The secretary and treasurer, Arthur 
Baur, is regarded as one of the best posted 
foreign exchange men in the country. He 
is a native of Switzerland and has gathered 
his banking experience throughout Europe 
and our state of California. 

The Savoy Trust Company reported on 
December 1, 1909, loans and discount of 
$1,646,178; a capital of $500,000; a surplus 
of $59,691; deposits of $1,724,152, and total 
resources of $2,283,842. 








RECENTLY COMPLETED HOME OF THE AMERI- 
CAN NATIONAL BANK OF PENSACOLA, FLA. 


HEN the American National Bank 
of Pensacola took possession of its 
new quarters recently, the beginning 

of a new era in the banking and general 

business circles of Pensacola was marked. 
The American National was organized in 

the latter part of the year 1900, and is 


led ri 


J. E. R- CARPENTER, ARCHITECT. 
J. L. PUTNAM. ARCHITECT'S SUPT. 


physical growth was finally reached, and 
the bank then began to consider the pur- 
chase of a site. The result was the acquir- 
ing of the old Citizens’ Bank corner, with- 
out doubt the very best in Pensacola. The 
erection of a_steel-framed, modern, fire- 
proof office building was decided upon, and 


The American National Bank Building.—The Business Center of Pensacola. 


therefore just a little more than nine years 
old—being imbued at its birth with the 
spirit of the new century, the watchword 
being “Progress.” 


Former Home Ovtcrown. 


After the old quarters of the bank had 
been enlarged several times, the limit of 


the actual work of erection was begun in 
the fall of 1908. The photograph of the 
finished structure, herewith shown, illus- 
trates the statement that an office building 
can be ornamental as well as useful. 

The bank occupies almost the whole of 
the ground floor, and we will describe 
briefly the interior arrangement, which was 
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Accounting Department. 
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Vice-President and Cashier, Milton E. Clark, in his office. 
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the result of much care and study of local 
conditions, as well as comparison with mod- 
ern banking rooms of large city banks. 


PresiweNt’s Room. 


The office of President Charles W. Lamar 
is just inside the main entrance, on one’s 
right. This office is elegantly finished in 
mahogany throughout, the inlaid decorative 


President Charles W. 


work being brought out very effectively. 
From his position, Mr. Lamar can see all 
who pass in and out at either the main or 
elevator entrances to the bank. While this 
arrangement makes the president easily ac- 
cessible to customers of the bank, yet by 
merely closing his office door he can gain 
absolute privacy. 

Vicr-PresipENT AND Casuier’s Room. 

The office of vice-president and cashier, 
Milton E. Clark, next adjoining that of the 
president, is splendidly situated, and being 
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elevated about six inches above the floor 
proper, a perfect view of the interior of 
the bank is had. Mr. Clark’s office is sup- 


plied with call bells to every department 
of the bank, and this feature, in connection 
with the intercommunicating telephone sys- 
tem with which the bank is also equipped, 
enables him to keep his hand upon the 
throttle, so to speak, without the necessity of 


Lamar at his Desk. 


being absent from his desk. This office is 
finished in marble to conform with the fix- 
tures of the bank, and, as will be seen from 
the illustration, is semi-private. A private 
room just adjoining furnishes space for the 
stenographer’s desk, and as this room also 
opens into the president’s office, it is also 
used for a consultation room by the execu- 
tive officers. 


Payinc anp ReceIvinc TELLERs. 


Next in order are the two tellers of the 
bank, both of whom pay and both receive, 





Elevator Entrance, Ladies’ Window and Safe Deposit Entrance. 





CHARLES W. LAMAR M. E. CLARK 
President. Vice-President and Cashier. 


JOHN PFEIFFER JAMES W. ANDREWS 
Assistant Cashier. Assistant Cashier. 








President and Cashier’s Offices. Tellers’ Cages. 





Directors’ Room. 
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their work being divided alphabetically. 
This plan obviates having one teller crowded 
while the other is comparatively idle, and 
the bank’s customers seem to be well 
pleased with the plan. 

The pay-roll window is next, followed by 
the pass-book window. Across the lobby 
are the windows for collections, the ex- 
change window, savings department and as- 
sistant cashier. A special room for the ex- 
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later on. Handsomely appointed booths 
for the special use of customers in this de- 
partment are arranged in convenient access 
to the vaults. 


AccountING DEPARTMENT. 

The accounting department occupies the 
space just back of the teller’s cages, and 
being next the street, the bookkeepers have 
plenty of natural light. The position of 


Entrance to the Safe Deposit Vaults. 


clusive use of ladies, handsomely finished in 
mahogany and marble, with regulation deal- 
plate and wicket, opens into the savings 
department. This feature is very popular 
with the lady patrons of the bank. 


Sarety Deposir VAULtTs. 


A special entrance and corridor at the 
extreme left of the banking room leads to 
the safety deposit vaults, which are modern 
and complete in equipment. There are 
nearly 400 compartments for rent, and it 
is the intention of the bank to put in more 


the bookkeeping department is such as to 
do away for the present with the necessity 


of telautographs, but complete arrange- 
ments for these instruments are already 
made, with the view later of putting the ac- 
counting department up on the mezzanine 
floor. 


Directors’ AND Locker Rooms. 


The directors’ room of the bank is lo- 
cated on the mezzanine floor. The mahog- 
any chairs and table are quite impressive in 
their richness, and the heavy brussels rug 
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with which the floor is covered adds a touch 
of elegance to the whole. This room is or- 
namented with a wrought brass chandelier, 
and daylight is admitted through sky- 
lights of art glass. 

The locker rooms for the bank force are 
also located on the mezzanine floor, and 
are models of modern, sanitary arrange- 
ment. In fact, all the details of the bank- 
ing room have been carried out with refer- 
ence to the comfort and convenience of the 
workers in the bank, as well as for the 
patrons. 


BioGRAPHICAL. 


Mr. Lamar, president of the American 
National Bank, is a native Georgian, having 
resigned the cashiership of the Citizens’ 
Bank of Valdosta to become vice-president 
of the American National, later’ being 
elected president. He enjoys great popu- 
larity with the constituency of the bank, as 
well as the community in general. He is 
identified with many of the leading busi- 
ness enterprises of Pensacola, and is vice- 
president and a member of the governing 
board of the Osceola Club. 

Mr. Clark, vice-president and cashier, is 
also a Georgian, and has been connected 
with the bank ever since it was organized. 
He is a man of boundless energy and 
enjoys a high place in the estimation of his 
fellow-citizens. At first teller, then assist- 
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ant cashier, then cashier, now vice-presi- 
dent, is his record in the bank, which 
speaks eloquently for his ability as a 
banker. 

John Pfeiffer and James W. Andrews, 
assistant csahiers, are both native Pensaco- 
lans. Mr. Pfeiffer holds the position of 
first teller, and as such comes largely in 
touch with the customers of the bank. By 
his uniform courtesy and thorough fitness 
for the position he holds he has won for 
himself and the bank many _ staunch 
friends. 


Mr. Andrews, the junior officer, is a 


young man, full of energy and enthusiasm, 
and having been with the bank practically 
since it was first organized is thoroughly 
familar with all the details of the business. 
His position in the bank is that of chief of 
and advertising 


the clerical department 
manager. 

The American National’s report to the 
Comptroller of the Currency as of Novem- 
ber 16, showed the following figures: 
Loans and discounts (time).... $978,577.25 
Cash— 

In vault $85,580.46 

In banks -++ 146,866.05 

Demand loans..... 283,391.76 

Total 
Capital 
Surplus and undivided profits.. 
Deposits 


515,838.27 
300,000.00 
136,867.88 
1,125,872.57 





THE CHARLOTTE NATIONAL BANK OF 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


OWADAYS the bank 
that tries to struggle 
along in cramped, in- 

convenient quarters, with a 
pitiful display of ancient 
equipment and furniture, is 
hopelessly handicapped when 
in competition with the wide- 
awake bank that appreciates: 
the value of housing its 
business in a modernly ap- 
pointed home, fitted out 
with tasteful and substan- 
tial furniture. 


Tyres oF Bank ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 

During the past year there 
were a number of fine bank 
buildings erected in various 
parts of the country, and 
with hardly an_ exception 
these structures can be 
classed with one or the other 
of two distinct types. 

The first is that of the in- 


dividual building—for exclusive banking 


purposes—usually constructed on classical 
lines and seldom over one story in height. 
The second type is that of the combined 


bank and office building, in which the 
bank’s quarters are located on the ground 
floor, with any number of stories above de- 
voted to offices. To this latter class be- 
longs the twelve-story building of the Char- 
lotte National Bank of Charlotte, N. C., 
whose offices are illustrated herewith. 
Much attention and forethought has been 


East Corridor, Charlotte National Bank. 


Main Lobby, Charlotte National Bank. 


given to the minor details of construction, 
with the result that throughout the various 
departments there is perfect harmony of 
arrangement. 


Tue Vavtrts. 


Of special interest is the massive vault 
door, giving entrance to the fire and bur- 
glar-proof safe deposit vaults. The weight 
of this door, together with the vestibule and 
steel lining of the vault, is eighty-six thou- 
sand pounds. The door, which is seventeen 

inches in thickness, is 
equipped with quadruple 
time locks and twenty-four 
steel bolts. 

Solid masonry lined with 
alternate layers of Bessemer 
and chrome steel, has been 
used for the vault walls, and 
as can easily be imagined, 
they are impervious to fire, 
drill or explosive. More than 
a thousand private boxes 
have been installed and there 
is also a compartment for 
the safe keeping of bulky 
packages. 


INTERIOR FURNISHINGS. 


Great double windows ad- 
mit the light to the main 
banking room, which is ar- 
ranged with due considera- 
tion for the convenience and 
comfort of patrons and the 
transaction of business. 
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B. D. HEATH J. H. LITTLE 
President Vice-President 


JOHN M. SCOTT W. H. TWITTY 
Vice-President Cashier. 
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HIsTorIcAtL. 


The Charlotte National 
Bank began business in 1897 
in very modest quarters. It 
has developed wonderfully 
from that time to this and 
the new building has grown 
out of an imperative need 
of more room in which to 
conduct the ‘business. 

Measured by its growth, 
which is one of the best 
standards by which to judge 
of the management of an in- 
stitution, tne Charlotte Na- 
tional Bank has been re- 
markably successful. This 
is better shown by the fol- 
lowing comparative — state- 

All corner pilasters and cornices are of ment of total deposits on the dates 
Grecian marble, with bronze and metal named. 
screens, topped with bronze 
art metal screens, while the 
woodwork throughout the 
bank’s quarters is of solid 
mahogany of an especial de- 
sign and finish. 


View Showing Parts of Officers’ Quarters and Lobby. 


Tue Lapies’ Room. 


No bank of the present 

day is complete without a 

properly appointed ladies’ 

rest and writing room, and 

when plans were pertected 

for the present home of the 

Charlotte National, more at- 

tention was given this de- 

partment than almost any 

other. 

The officers’ quarters are 

located at the end of the 

corridor, convenient to the 

public as well as to the Vault Door—Open. 

working space. 

Deposits. 

Dec, 15, 1897.. $154,390.25 
Dec. 10, 1901.. 561,132.16 
Nov. 12, 1906.. 780,356.23 
Nov. 10, 1909.. 1,273,525.32 


Torat Assets. 
Dec. 15, 1897.. $349,888.96 
Dec. 10, 1901.. 944,248.86 
Nov. 12, 1906.. 1,260,846.65 
Nov. 10, 1909.. 1,913,115.27 


This is a_ record of 
growth which strikingly at- 
tests the vigorous manage- 
ment of the bank and its 
capacity to supply an im- 
portant share of the bank- 
ing facilities of Charlotte 
and the surrounding ter- 

Directors’ Room, Charlotte National Bank. ritory. 
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The Charlotte National Bank Building. ° 


The savings department, established two 
years ago, in response to popular demand, 
has become a most important feature of the 
bank’s business. Interest at the rate of 
four per cent. per annum, compounded 
quarterly, is allowed. The bank is a de- 





Vault Door—Closed. 





positary for the United States, the Stat 
of North Carolina and the city oj 
Charlotte. ‘ 

B. D. Heath is president; John M. Scott 
and J. H. Little, vice-presidents, and W. H. 
Twitty, cashier. 


NO PAPER MONEY IN PERU. 


6% HERE is not a piece of paper 
money in Peru,” said the Hon. 
Samuel M. Taylor, former Secre- 

tary of State of Ohio, but for the last three 

years United States Consul-General _ in 

Peru, “but all financial transactions are in 

actual coin. Their system is a sort of deci 

malized adaptation of the English method. 

They divide the gold pound into sols, ten 

sols to the pound, so that the sol equals 

fifty cents in our money. Smaller denomi- 
nations are represented by silver coins of 
ten cents and twenty cents and the copper 

penny of the value of two cents. For a 

while the Government coined a $2 gold 

piece, but the women were so crazy about 
them for ornaments that none could be kept 
in circulation.”—Baltimore American. 


CHRISTMAS MONEY. 


HEXresources of the banks of the United 
States are to-day $21,000,000,000.— 
Bank report. 


Twenty-one billions! Great Scott! 
What a lot 
Of money we fortunate Yankees 
Have got! 
We're all 
seems 
Richer than 
dreams. 
Twenty-one billions! 
Our tongues, as we 
sound ! 


Rockefellers and Morgans, it 


ever we’ve dreamed in our 
Let’s roll it around 
gloat on the elegant 


Twenty-one billions! Oh, gee! 

Why, we 

Have money to burn, it is easy 

To see— 

Money to feed to the filly-too birds, 

Money too much to express in mere words! 

Twenty-one billions! The sweet phrase we 
turn. 

Money to scatter, to squander, to burn! 

Twenty-one billions! Wow wow! 

But how 

Can each get his share of the boodle 

Right now? 

For if ’twas divided, ’tis easy to see, 

Two hundred and forty each portion would 
be. 

Twenty-one billions! 

But what is the use 
around. 


Oh, jubilant sound! 
if it’s not passed 
Paut WEst. 


| =} AND PAZ LY 
NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 


—Leopold Friedrich, manager of. the for- 
eign department of the National Bank of 
Commerce, has been elected a member of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 


—The Chatham National Bank has noti- 
fied the secretary of the New York Stock 
Exchange that it purposes to increase its 
capital stock by $150,000 to $600,000. The 
proposition to increase the capital stock of 
the institution will be voted upon by the 
stockholders at the annual meeting on Jan- 
uary 11. It is understood that the new 
stock is to be offered to present sharehold- 
ers in the ratio of one share of new stock 
for three shares of old at $320 per share. 
This price is approximately equal to the 
current book value of the stock and about 
$30 a share less than the current market 
value, the last recorded sale being $350. 


—-Edwin Hawley has been elected a direc- 
tor of the International Banking Corpora- 
tion, succeeding the late George Crocker. 


—Herbert H. Hewitt has been elected a 
director of the Seaboard National Bank, 
to succeed Franklin Quinby, who resigned 
because of iil health. Mr. Hewitt is presi- 
dent of the Magnus Metal Co. 


—Eward B. Smith and’Company of 27 
Pine street announce the retirement of Os- 
born W. Bright and Charles F. Bloomer as 
members of the firm, and of Francis E. 


Che Albany 
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Capital and Surplus, $725,000 


Bond as active partner. Herbert H. 
Dean and Thomas Newhall have been ad- 
mitted to membership. 


—The Liberty National Bank, which has 
just declared its regular quarterly dividend 
of five per cent and an additional dividend 
of ten per cent., making a total of thirty 
per cent. for the year on a capital of 
$1,000,000, was organized in 1891. The orig- 
inal capitalization was $500,000, on which 
twenty per cent. was paid annually. In 
November, 1902, the capital was increased 
to $1,000,000, and on this sixteen per cent. 
was paid up to 1906. Since then twenty 
per cent. has been the regular rate, with 
extra dividends of five per cent. in January, 
1907 and 1908. In its last report to the 
Comptroller of the Currency the bank had 
in loans and discounts $13,770,404 and 
$3,643,198 in cash. Surplus and undivided 
profits amounted to $2,704,451, and undi- 
vided profits subject to check, $9,743,465. 


—At a meeting of the shareholders of the 
Fourth National Bank, held December 16, 
1909, it was voted to increase the capital 
stock of the bank from $2,000,000 to $5,000,- 
000 by a vote of 22,878 shares in the affirmea- 
tive to none in opposition. The president 
of the bank denied emphatically that inter- 
ests in the Hanover National had secured 
representation on the Fourth National’s di- 
rectorate, as had been rumored. 


—Gates W. McGarrah has been elected a 
director of the Mercantile Trust Company. 
He is also president of the Mechanics’ Na- 
tional Bank. The directors of the Mercan- 
tile have declared the regular quarter's 
dividend of five per cent. and an extra divi- 
dend of five per cent. One million dollars 
was added to the surplus account, making 
the total surplus of the company $9,000,000. 


Merchants National Bank 
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CHICACO 


—When Edward Earl became cashier of 
the Nassau Bank in January, 1907, the bank 
had deposits of $3,800,000; by the middle 
of November, 1908, at which time Mr. Earl 


EDWARD EARL 
President The Nassau Bank of New York. 


was made president, the deposits had in- 
creased to $6,126,778. In twelve months’ 
time, with Mr. Earl as president, the Nas- 
sau Bank increased its deposits rapidly, at- 
taining the splendid figure of $8,130,877 on 
November 16 last. Mr. Earl was but re- 
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cently elected a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 


—The Fidelity Trust Company has de- 
clared its third semi-annual dividend of 
three per cent. and has also added an extra 
dividend of one per cent. 


—The directors of the Lawyers Title In- 
surance and Trust Company have elected 
Amos F. Eno a director to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of John Webber and 
have appointed Robert I. Smyth an assist- 
ant treasurer of the company. Mr. Smyth 
has been paying teller for more than ten 
years. 


—Gates D. Fahnestock, vice-president and 
trustee of the Franklin Trust Company, 
Brooklyn, has been compelled by failing 
health to retire, much to the regret of his 
colleagues. He will make a long visit to 
Europe in quest of health and recreation. 


—It is announced that the annual dinner 
of the New York State Bankers’ Association 
will take place Monday evening, January 17, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. It is hoped to 
have President Taft as the guest of honor. 


—Superintendent of Banks O. H. Cheney 
has appointed Frederick J. Seaver of Al- 
bany as First Deputy Superintendent of 
Banks at an annual salary of $4,500. 


—John F. Thompson has resigned from 
the vice-presidency of the Bankers’ Trust 
Company, an office he has held since the 
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company’s organization seven years ago. 
His retirement is due to his desire to ob- 
tain a much needed rest, and is in accord- 
ance with the advice of his physician. Mr. 
Thompson, in addition to being vice-presi- 
dent and a director of the Bankers’ Trust 
Company, is a director of the Astor Trust 
Company, the Summit Bank and the Rock 
Island Company and vice-president and 
director of the Maltbie Chemical Company. 
He will continue to be a director of the 
Bankers’ Trust Company. 


—F. J. H. Sutton has been elected trust 
officer of the Guaranty Trust Company. 


—Watkins Crockett, recently with the 
Fourth National Bank of Nashville, Tenn., 
has been elected a vice-president of the 
Van Norden Trust Company; Bradley 
Martin, Jr., has been elected treasurer, and 
Martin J. Condon, president of the Ameri- 
can Snuff Company, has been elected a di- 
recter. Mr. Condon is also a director of 
the Carnegie Trust Company. 


—The merger of the Mechanics’ National 
and the National Copper Banks was ap- 
proved at a special meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Mechanics’ National held 
December 23, 1909. The special dividend 
of $21 a share paid to the Mechanics’ Na- 
tional stockholders in connection with the 
merger of the two institutions was also ap- 
proved. The business of the two institu- 
tions, under the name of the Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank, will be merged 
at the close of business on January 29. 


—James N. Wallace, president of the 
Central Trust Company, has been elected a 
director of the Hanover National Bank. 


—John J. Lapham, third vice-president 
of the Centrat Leather Company, has been 
elected a director of the Importers and 
Traders’ National Bank to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of James R. Plum. 


—Several increased dividends by financial 
institutions were announced December 21, 
1909. Besides the Bankers’ Trust Com- 
pany, which declared a dividend at the old 
rate on a capital which was trebled since 
the last dividend was declared, the Im- 
porters and Traders’ National Bank de- 
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clared a semi-annual dividend of twelve per 
cent., compared with a payment of ten 
per cent. six months ago. 

The Empire Trust Company declared a 
semi-annual dividend of five per cent., or 
at the rate of ten per cent. for the year. 
This is an increase of two per cent. in the 
annual rate. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


—James J. Storrow, who is a candidate 
for mayor of Boston, has resigned as a di- 
rector of the First National Bank of that 
city. He also recently retired as president 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, but 
maintains his partnership in the banking 
firm of Lee, Higginson & Co. 


—Charles F. Ayer has been elected a di- 
rector of the Eliot National Bank of Bos- 
ton, to succeed Frederic C. McDuffie. Mr. 
Ayer is a director of the Old Colony Trust 
Company, State Street Trust Company, New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
Distilling Company of America, American 
Pneumatic Service Company, Southern Mas- 
sachusetts Telephone Company, Tremont & 
Suffolk Mills, New Hampshire Electric 
Railway Company, Merrimack Manufactur- 
ing Company, Boott Mills and J. C. Ayer 
Company. 


—Henry G. Newton, president, and E. C. 
Boyd, vice-president, of the People’s Bank 
of New Haven, Conn., have resigned, and 
Joseph Hubinger and Charles W. Murdock 
have been elected president and director, 











BOSTON 
PITTSBURG 


respectively. The bank’s surplus will be in- 
creased to $50,000. 


—Harry A. Dunbar, who has been con- 
nected with the Agricultural National Bank 
of Pittsfield, Mass., for the past twenty- 
five years, has resigned his position to be 
one of the Pittsfield representatives of 
Swartwout.and Appenzeller of New York, 
who have opened an office in the Agricul- 
tural National Bank building. 


—Charles F. Gardner of Rockland, Me., 
has been elected treasurer of the Camden 
Savings Bank of Rockport, Me., to succeed 
W. A. Holman, lately resigned to take a 
position with a Portland bond house. Mr. 
Gardner is assistant treasurer of the Secu- 
rity Trust Company of Rockland, with 
which bank he has been associated since it 
began business six years ago. 


ENGINEERS REPORTS ston” 


Physical Valuation of Muncipal, Public Service 
Corporation and other properties, and investigation 
of projects. Field includes South America. 


New York, Chicago and local references 
WHISTLER & STUBBLEFIELD 
CIVIL AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS 
Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Oregon 
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mean something to you that our reputation for dependabil- 
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—The Gardner National Bank of Gard- 
ner, Me., originally organized as a State 
bank in 1813, and the Oakland National 
Bank, fifty-five years old, are combining as 
the National Bank of Gardner, with $50,- 
000 capital. E. L. Bussell, who is mayor of 
the place, will be president of the new in- 
stitution, and the two merged banks will, 
of course, each go through the form of 
liquidation. 


—The annual meeting of the Salem Sav- 
ings, of Salem, Mass., was held December 
15, 1909, and the following officers were 
elected: Charles S. Rea, president; George 
H. Allen, Daniel A. Varney, George R. 
Jewett, Francis H. Lee, Wallace A. Chis- 
holm and George West, vice-presidents; 
Charles S. Rea, George H. Allen, Daniel A. 
Varney, George R. Jewett, Francis H. Lee, 
Geerge West, Robert Osgood, Wallace A. 
Chisholm, George W. Grant, Henry O. Ful- 
ler, George Chase, William P. McMullen, 
John Pickering, Henry P. Benson, Edward 
Lane, Frederic G. Pousland, William D. 
Chapple, George R. Felt, John J. Mack, 
Richard Wheatland, Robert M. Mahoney, 
William E. Northey and Eugene J. Fabens, 
trustees. 


—Albert L. Aiken, president of the 
Worcester County Institution for Savings, 
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has been elected a director of the State 
National Bank of Boston, to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of R. H. Stearns. 


EASTERN STATES. 


—-The Mortgage Security Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh has been chartered with a 
capital of $125,000, the directors being S. 
E. Rupp, R. O. Glover, J. W. Swartz, Har- 


risburg, Pa.; J. E. Hartman, Lebanon, 
and E. J. Lomnitz, Altoona; with Ray- 


mond G. Stover, Harrisburg, as treasurer 
ind secretary. 


—The Guarantee Title & Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh has opened a mortgage de- 
partment for the purpose of securing mort- 
gage investments for the uninvested funds 
of that institution, and of accommodating 
its patrons desiring mortgage investments, 
the security of which will be guaranteed by 
the company. The department will be op- 
erated along lines similar to those em- 
ployed by the large trust companies of 
Philadelphia and New York, but will em- 
body a number of original features and will 
meet a demand as yet unsupplied in Pitts- 
burg. John A. Shoemaker, who has for a 
number of years been connected with the 
title insurance business, will be in charge of 
the new department. 


—A special meeting of the Washington 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., will be 
held on February 15 for the purpose of 
voting on a proposition to increase the 
capital stock from $125,000 to $400,000. It 
is the intention, if the increase be author- 
ized, that the stock shall be issued at the 
discretion ef the directors, and that it shall 
not be put out at less than $150 a share. 


—William Innes Forbes, who is associated 
with Cassatt & Co., and who has been elect- 
ed a director of the Franklin Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, succeeds Walter 
Whetstone, resigned. 


—William Milnes, secretary and_ treas- 
urer of the Belmont Trust Company of 


RUDOLPH GUENTHER 
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Efficient Publicity Service for finan- 
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SAVOY TRUST 
COMPANY 


(Formerly the Italian-American Trust Co.) 


520 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 


Capital - $500,000.00 


This company has a thoroughly equipped 
Foreign Department, under the personal 
supervision of an officer of the bank. We 
transact a general banking business, and 
have the best facilities for collecting 
checks—domestic or foreign. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED. 


- - President 
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Vice-President 
Secretary and Treasurer 


EMANUEL GERLI, 
Cc. PIVA, - 

T. K. SANDS, 
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Philadelphia, has been elected to the board 
of directors to fill a vacancy. At the an- 
nual meeting of stockholders the following 
were elected directors to serve for four 
years: Earnest L. Tustit, O. W. Osterlund 
and J. Clark Moore, Jr. The first annual 
report, covering a period slightly less than 
a year, showed satisfactory progress. The 
company opened for business December 7, 
1908, and received the first day fifty check 


accounts and nineteen savings accounts, 
with aggregate deposits of $49,996. On 


November 30 this year there were 540 check 
and 660 savings accounts and total deposits 
of $169,443. 


—The Corn Exchange National of Phila- 
delphia makes the following splendid report 
as of November 16: Loans and investments, 
$14,237,524.13; due from banks, $2,805,- 
099.78; cash and exchange, $5,185,838.13; 
total resources, $22,228,462.04. The capital 
is $1,000,000; surplus and profits, $1,387,- 
786.63, and deposits, $19,003,375.41. 





Horatio G. Lloyd has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Commercial Trust Company of 





BANK PICTURES 


Large portraits of past officers, etc., 
made from any good photograph. Splen- 
did for directors’ room or bank offices. 

Write for particulars. 

Oliver Lippincott, Photographer of Men 
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Happy New Year 


Happy are the bankers 
who advertise judiciously. 

Are you getting the best 
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space you are using? 

Now is just the time to 
subscribe to the Voorhees 
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It wil) bring in much busi- 
ness for your Bank, as is 
proven by the testimony of 
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Maine to California. 

Write us to-day for our 
folder “Bank Advertising 
Suggestions.” 
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Philadelphia, to become affiliated with the 
banking firm of Drexel & Co. Mr. Lloyd’s 
resignation took effect on December 15, 
1909. He has been at the head of the com- 
pany for seven years, prior to which he was 
a vice-president. He will continue as a di- 
rector of the institution. It is announced 
that G. Clymer Brooke, of George S. Fox 
& Sons of Philadelphia, is also to become 
associated with Drexel & Co. It is the ex- 
pectation that beth Messrs. Lloyd and 
Brooke will be admitted to membership in 
the firm. 


—E. P. Balderston has replaced the late 
Bernard ‘Taylor as cashier of the Northern 
National Bank of Philadelphia. 


—B. Dawson Coleman of Lebanon, Pa., 
has been elected a director of the Girard 
Trust Company of Philadelphia. 


—John M. Campbell has been elected vice- 
president of the Continental Title & Trust 
Company of Philadelphia. 


—C. H. K. Curtis, president of the Cur- 
tis Publishing Company, has been elected a 
director of the Real Estate Trust Company 
of Philadelphia. 


—On November 16 the First Nationa! 
Bank of Media, Pa., reported deposits o: 
$768,546; a surplus of $300,000; undivided 
profits of $33,116, and total resources 0: 
$1,323,879. The bank pays a yearly divi 
dend of sixteen per cent., and its stock sok 
recently for 397%. 


——A. A. Sterling has been elected a vice- 
president of the People’s Bank of Wilkes 
barre, Pa., succeeding the late F. J. Leaven- 
worth. Isaac M. Thomas was chosen at th: 
same meeting to fill the new office of secon 
vice-president and Samuel McCracken wa 
chosen to succeed Mr. Sterling as cashier. 
Isaac P. Hand succeeds Mr. Thomas a 
secretary. 


—William W. Cohen, a member of th 
New York Stock Exchange has been electe: 
a director of the Merchants’ National Ban! 
of Jersey City. 


—On January 1 the Citizens Nationa! 
Bank of Johnstown, Pa., will be absorbed 
by the First National of that city, the for- 
mer going out of business entirely. The 
First National will have a capitalization of 
$400,000, surplus of $400,000 and undivided 
profits of $40,000. 
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—H. I. Taylor, a clerk of the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank of Philadelphia, has 
been elected cashier of the newly organized 
First National Bank of Blackwood, N. J. 


—Stockholders of the National Bank of 
Commerce, Baltimore, Md., have unani- 
mously voted to increase the capital stock 
from $300,000 to $500,000. Stockholders 
have the option of paying for one-half of 
the new stock in January and one-half in 
April, but resolutions were passed asking 
the shareholders to pay in full before Jan- 
uary 3. 


—The stockholders of the Potomac Sav- 
ings Bank of Washington recently voted to 


—For November 16 last, the National 
Bank of the Republic in Chicago reports as 
follows: Loans, $16,687,308.10; U. S. bonds, 
$1,963,023.27; real estate, $26,376.86; cash 
and exchange, $9,862,218.62; total resources, 
$28,583,926.79. The capital is $2,000,000; 
surplus and net profits, $1,153,654.64; due 
depositors, $22,613,772.15. 


—The National Trust Company, with 
capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
$485,000, has been organized in Minneapo- 
lis and the organizers expect to open for 
business some time the fore part of 1910. 
John E. Luce, Earl D. Luce and F. W. Ives 
are the incorporators and will be respect- 
ively president, vice-president and secretary. 


Permanent officers will be elected later. 
Twenty-one Minneapolis men, other than 
the officers named, are said to be associated 
as stockholders. The Phoenix Loan & In- 


increase the capital stock from $50,000 to 
$100,000. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—John W. Low has been elected vice- 
president of the National Preduce Bank 
of Chicago. 


—wNathaniel C. Moore kas been elected a 
director of the Chicago Title-« Trust Com- 
pany, succeeding the late H. A. Haugan. 


Berlitz School 
Languages 


MADISON SQ., 1122 BROADWAY 


: Harlem Branch, 343 Lenox Ave., 
above 127th St. 


Brooklyn Branch, 218 Livingston St. 
Branches in over 250 leading cities 
Summer School Asbury Park, N, J. 


Hotel Touraine Annex 
Fifth Av. near Grand 


Teachers sent all points within 50 miles 
Day and Evening Lessons, in Classes or 
Privately, at School or at Residence. 


AWARDS 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900, 
LILLE “ 1902" 
ZURICH 1902? 
ST. LOUIS 1904; 
LIEGE 1905; 
LONDON 1908; 


—Permission to organize the Logan 
Square State Bank of Chicago has been 
granted to Francis E. Thornton, Frank W. 
Rashall and Ernest S. Rashall. The capi- 
tal is $200,000. 


—Directors of the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago have increased the 
quarterly dividend from three to four per 
cent., thus placing the stock on a sixteen 
per cent. annual basis. The directorate has 
also authorized the transfer from profit and 
loss account to surplus of $1,000,000. This 
makes the capital stock of the institution 
$3,000,000 and the surplus $4,000,000, with 
undivided profits of $1,310,000. It has been 
rumored that the share capital would be in- 
creased, but that action may not be taken 
for some time, if at all. The shares of the 
bank have recently advanced from $385 a 
share to $422. The book value is $277. 


2 GOLD MEDALS 
GOLD MEDAL 
GOLD MEDAL 
GRAND PRIZE 
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San Francisco 


is the financial and commer- 
cial center of the Pacific West. 
The conditions of business 
in that section as reviewed 
monthly in our 


Financial Letter 


which will be mailed upon re- 
quest to any banker or respon- 
sible business man. 


American National 


Bank 


SAN FRANCISCO 


vestment Company, which owns and oper- 
ates the Pheenix office building, Fourth 
street and First avenue south, will be ab- 
sorbed by the new trust company. The lo- 
cation of the offices of the new company 
has not as yet been decided upon. 


—During the past twelve years the de- 
posits of the Security National Bank of 
Minneapolis have increased as follows: 


WO i. ssnk dtu Ric os $4,750,000 
TE: 4,962,000 
Peer 5,310,000 
| nN 7,288,000 
MO os cece viciwalmcste 8,934,000 
WINN Sci oe soins oes 9,121,000 
ae ern * 9,996,000 
OE TES 11,435,000 
eee 12,014,000 
Ea 14,087,000 
Oe 18,266,000 
EO ee a! 20,945,000 


—Beginning with the new year the Dav- 
enport (Ia.) Savings Bank will inaugurate 
and maintain a commercial department, 
which is the outgrowth of the bank’s rapid 
increase of business. 


—The Des Moines National reports as 
follows at the close of business November 
16, 1909: Loans, $3,101,666.11; U. S. and 
other bonds, $395,018.57; cash and due from 
banks, $1,335,607.34; total resources, $5,- 
014,199.62. The capital is $300,000; surplus 
and profits, $115,542.52; deposits, $4,326,- 
657.10. This is a gain in deposits of nearly 
a million dollars since the call a year ago. 
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—W. F. Churchman, for many year: 
president of the Capital National Bank o; 
Indianapolis, is president of the new Plant 
ers’ Bank, but recently chartered in St. 
Louis. Charles H. V. Lewis, the cashier 
was for years cashier of the Union Nationa! 
Bank of Kansas City, Mo. The director 
of the new bank are: Robert Meyer, W. J. 
Cord, Louis Maull, Dr. J. H. Simon, W. 
F. Churchman, Charles H. V. Lewis, San 
B. Payne, J. H. Whitecotton, B. Frohnich- 
stein, August Heman, A. S. White, Guy 
McCune, William G. Young, G. L. William 
and Howard P. Smith. 


—Under date of November 16, 1909, th 
First National Bank of Kansas City re 
ports deposits of $27,110,154, a capital o1 
$500,000, $250,000 earned, and a surplus oi 
$1,000,000. 


—At the close of business, November 16, 
1908, the National Bank of Commerce, 
Kansas City, Mo., reported total resources 
of $28,717,026; loans and discounts of $13.- 
525,593; a surplus of $250,000, and deposits 
of $24,238,701. 


—The Merchants’ National Bank of Cin- 
cinnati has been absorbed by the First 
National Bank of that city, giving the 
First National surplus and undivided profits 
of $2,100,000 and deposits of $26,000,000. 

W. S: Rowe, president of the First Na- 
tional, continues in that position. M. E. 
Ingalls, president of the Merchants’ Na- 
tional, retires. 
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“THE END OF CANNONISM” 


History has been making fast since 
Success Magazine’s remarkable fight last 
March. The revolt against the House ma- 
chine was then far from strong. The at- 
tempt to crush it brought Cannon, Aldrich, 
President Taft, Tammany Hall, and nearly 
all the Cabinet Officers and Senators to- 
gether in an extraordinary alliance. Ever 
since that critical period the movement 
has been gaining strength. Cannon and 
his machine appear to be doomed. 


The whole inside story of these recent 
developments, with a forecast of the prog- 
ress in national affairs possible under 
an intelligent Speaker, will appear in the 


January 
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—The Cunningham National Bank of 
Joplin, Mo.,.reported on November 16 total 
deposits of $617,871; a capital of $200,000; 
a surplus af $100,000, and undivided net 
profits of $14,082. Mrs. V. F. Church is 
cashier. 


—R. W. Hawkins, a Missouri State bank 
examiner, reports the Salisbury (Mo.) Sav- 
ings Bank to be in an excellent condition. 
On November 16, 1909, the bank reported 
deposits of $248,222. The capital is $30,- 
000; surplus and profits, $17,954. There 
has been a net gain in deposits of $25,375 
since last June. 


—On January 1 the Commercial and Sav- 
ings Bank and the Planters’ Bank & Trust 


Company of Hopkinsville, Ky., will be con- 
solidated under the name of the Planters’ 
Bank & Trust Company, in the present 
quarters of the latter. The officers will be 
as follows: James West, president; T. J 
McReynolds, vice-president; A. H. Eckles, 
cashier; J. F. Garnett, chairman of board 
of directors and personally in charge o 
trust department; Ira L. Smih, secretar: 
of trust department; Richard DeTreville 
manager of savings department. The capi 
tal stock will be $150,000. 


—-At a recent meeting, stockholders o 
the Third National Bank of Lexington 
Ky., voted to increase the capital stock o 
that institution from $200,000 to $300,00( 
The new issue of stock is. to be offered at 
premium of $50 per share, the premium t 
go to the surplus fund of the bank. 


—R. L. Baker has retired from the vice- 
presidency and directory of the Phoenix Na- 
tional Bank of Lexington, Ky., after a pe 
riod of four years’ service as vice-presiden‘ 
and twelve years as director. His successor 
will be elected at the regular stockholders 
meeting in January. 


—The Continental National of Indianapo- 
lis, which began business September 15, 
1909, with deposits of $242,000 on the open- 
ing day, in its report of condition, Novem- 
ber 16, 1909, showed deposits of $541,479.95. 
The capital is $400,000, of which $292,458 
has been paid in. Loans and discounts are 
$384,503.95, and total resources, $1,045,- 
937.95. The auspicious beginning of the 
Continental augurs well for its future pro- 
gress. 


—At the annual meeting of the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company of St. Louis on Decem- 
ber 13, 1909, Jacob Klein was elected a di- 
rector, to take the place of E. G. Cowdery, 
who has removed to Chicago. Mr. Klein, 
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who is an ex-judge, has been counsel for 
the trust company for some years. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


—For November 16, 1909, the Merchants’ 
National Bank of Richmond, Va., reports 
loans of $4,081,462; a surplus and undivided 
profit of $912,334, and deposits of $5,- 
551,080. 


—The West Virginia Bankers’ Associa- 
tion adopted the group system at a recent 
meeting held at Parkersburg. The State 
was divided into nine groups, which will 
hold meetings once a year in addition to 
the annual convention, which next year will 
be held at Huntington in June. The new 
groups will be organized immediately after 
the first of the year. 


—The People’s National Bank of Lynch- 
burg, Va., reports deposits of $1,241,743, a 
surplus of $300,000 and total resources of 
32,240,811. The bank advertises extensively 
and is building up a splendid business. 


—In a recent report the National Bank 
of Savannah, Ga., gave its resources at $2,- 
733,029 ; surplus, $400,000; undivided profits, 
$59,595: deposits, $1,576,718. 


—wW. C. Powell is to be the active presi- 
dent of the new Fourth National Bank of 
Jacksonville, John H. Powell is to be vice- 
president, and E. D. Walter, for a num- 
ber of years cashier of the National Bank 
of Brunswick, Ga., will be cashier. 


—George M. Webb has been elected presi- 
dent of the City Bank and Trust Company 
of Birmingham, Ala., vice John W. Worth- 
ington of Chicago, who is no longer con- 
nected with the institution. Mr. Webb is 
well known in financial and industrial cir- 
cles in Birmingham. Ben T. Head, who 
has been vice-president of the City Bank 
and Trust Company, will give his personal 
attention to realty holdings in Birmingham 
and Gadsden. He is president of the 
Gadsden Land and Development Company 
and owns also 800 town lots there. He 
will maintain offices at the City Bank and 
Trust Company. 


—The Pascagoula National of Moss Point 
and Scranton, Miss., reports a capital of 
$75,000, a surplus and undivided profits 


fund of $9,025, and deposits of $290,768. 
The officers are: H. C. Herring, president; 
A. F. Dantzler, vice-president; T. W. Mil- 
ner, cashier, and A. N. McInnis, assistant 
cashier. 


—Negotiations concluded December 11, 
1909, resulted in the largest bank merger 
that has been made in Dallas or Texas for 
several years, when the Third National Bank 
and the Trinity National Bank consoli- 
dated, giving Dallas a financial institution 
with resources approximating $12,000,000. 
The consolidated bank has begun business 
under the name of the City National Bank. 
Its capital will be increased to $2,000,000, 
and it is estimated that its deposits will be 
in the neighborhood of $10,000,000, the 
Trinity National having deposits of over 
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these two important English finan- 
cial books: 


Accountancy. 311 pp., cloth, gilt, $2.00. 
By FRANCIS W. PIXLEY. Apr en- 
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Treats of the above subjects in their 
practical, theoretical, and legal aspects. 


“Is so complete and contains 
so much that business men and 
banks in the financial districts 
have ordered their clerks to read 
it. It also contains information 
that every modern business man 
should have at his fingers’ ends.” 
—wN. Y. Evening Telegram. 
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37-43 Wall St., New York City 


Colonial Branch London Office 
222 Broadway, New York = 95 Gresham St., London, E.C. 


Capital- - - - 2,000,000 
6,000,000 


Surplus- - - - 


Invites Accounts of Trust Companies, 
Banks, Bankers and Individuals 
on Favorable Terms. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





$4,000,000 and the City National about 
$5,600,000. The officers of the new bank 
are: J. B. Wilson, chairman of the board; 
E. O. Tenison, president; R. H. Stewart, 
first vice-president; C. R. Buddy, second 
vice-president; J. Howard Ardrey, cashier, 
and Lyon P. Talley, assistant cashier. The 
Third National Bank is the oldest banking 
institution in North Texas, having been es- 
tablished in 1873. The Trinity National 
National Bank was organized early in 
1909, opening with deposits of more than 
$2,000,000 and increasing that to more than 
$4,000,000. 


—The National Bank of Commerce, San 
Antonio, Texas, has issued an attractive 
statement, bearing a half-tone cut of the 
tbank’s building on the back cover. Depos- 
its are reported to be $2,197,587, while the 
surplus and undivided profits fund is now 
$307,172. The capital remains as before at 


$300,000. 


—One of Texas’ newest banks, the Guar- 
anty State Bank and Trust Company of 
Dallas, reported very favorably on Novem- 
ber 16, 1909. It has a capital stock of 
$400,000 and has out about $670,000 of loans 
and discounts. Its deposits have advanced 
to over a million dollars in less than three 
months. 


WESTERN STATES. 


—November 15, 1909, was the anniver- 
sary of the Lincoln County National Bank 
of Shoshone, Idaho, and its report to the 
Comptroller on that date completed a com- 





parative table of deposits made up as fol- 
lows: 
Deposits. Resources. 


Nov. 27, 1908....... $36,162.77 $66,653.62 
Veb, &, WO08.......... 78,004.33 115,504.35 
April 28, 1909...... 81,311.50 141,311.40 
June 23, 1909....... 189,911.21 192,911.21 
Sept. 1, 1008....... 155,650.09 215,650.09 
Nov. 16, 1909....... 222,194.21 284,308.10 


—The Merchants’ Loan & Trust Company 
of Rapid City, S. D., has secured a site, 
130x80, for the erection of a building. to 
cost between $50,000 and $100,000. 


—F. C. Dennis of Tulsa, Okla., one of 
the assistant state bank examiners, has ac- 
cepted a position as special bank examiner 
for the members of the Oklahoma City 
Clearing-House Association. 


—The National Bank of Batesville, Ark., 
reports under date of November 16, 1909, 
deposits of $397,987, surplus and profits of 
$7,548 and total resources of $504,936. 


—Deposits in the six banks of Colorado 
Springs aggregate $11,588,062.56, accord- 
ing to the reports issued in response to the 
call of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
on November 16. These deposits are dis- 
tributed as follows: Exchange National 
Bank, $4,353,268.12; Colorado Savings Bank, 
$803,347.38; El Paso National Bank, $2,- 
600,098.38; Colorado Title & Trust Com- 
pany, $1,487,236.30; Colorado Springs Na- 
tional Bank, $377,760.06; First National 
Bank, $2,566,352.32. This is an average of 
$350 to every man, woman and child in the 
city, an amount probably in excess of that 
of any other city the same size in the 
country. 


—The Colorado State and Savings Bank 
of Denver has increased its capital from 
$25,000 to $50,000. 





OLD MAGAZINE 
WANTED 


A subscriber will pay a good cash 
price for a copy of the May, 1904, 
issue of the Bankers Magazine, 


which he lacks to complete his file. 

If you have a copy of this issue 
which you want to sell, please com- 
municate with this office at once. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
P. O. Box 557, New York 
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—For November 16, 1909, the James 
River National of Jamestown, N. D., re- 
ports as follows: Loans and discounts, 
$658,559; overdrafts, $218; resources, $866,- 
691; capital, $100,000; surplus, $50,000; un- 
divided profits, $11,543; circulation, $24,- 
500; deposits, $680,648. W. B. S. Trimble 
is president; H. T. Graves, vice-president, 
and A. B. Devault, cashier. 


—The Bank of Taylor, Neb., has_in- 
creased its capital stock from $5,000 to 
$10,000. 


—The Bank of Idaho, Boise, Idaho, was 
opened in July, 1908. It has a capital of 
$100,000 and deposits of over $600,000. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


—S. D. Oneal, cashier of the Farmers’ 
State Bank of Colfax, Wash., has resigned 
and will be succeeded by W. R. Anderson, 
assistent cashier in the First Savings and 
Trust Bank. Mr. Anderson has been in 
the banking business in Colfax for seven 
years, first with the old Second National, 
then the Colfax National, later going 
to the First National and then to the 
First Savings and Trust, in which he suc- 
ceeded Ellis Laird, who has been deputy 
county treasurer for three years, and will 
take the place in the First Savings and 
Trust Bank vacated by Mr. Anderson. 


—Last April, the nineteenth day, the 
Chalis (Wash.) National Bank opened for 
business. By June 23, 1909, its deposits 
were $48,649.12; by September 1 they had 
increased to $63,872.67 and on Nov. 16, 
1909, the last report, they were $93,034.66. 


—Acccording to the recent statement 
issued by the National Bank of Commerce 
Seattle, Wash., under date of Nov. 16 last, 
deposits have increased practically a mil- 
lion dollars during the past two and one- 
half months. In exact figures, deposits are 
now reported at $13,006,195, as against 
$12,176,902 on Sept. 1 last. Aggregate re- 
sources have advanced from $14,894,020 to 
$15,780,515. The bank will shortly remove 
to its handsome new quarters on Second 
avenue. M. F. Backus is at the head of 
this progressive institution. R. R. Spencer 
and Ralph S. Stacy are vice-presidents and 
J. A. Swalwell is cashier. 


—An announcement from the Portland 
Trust Co. of Portland, Ore., states that the 
directors, in the desire to extend the com- 
mercial business of the institution, have 
elected N. U. Carpenter, formerly of Baker 
City, an active vice-president. W. E. Grace 
has been elected a director of the company. 


—Capital stock of the United States 
National Bank of Portland, Ore., will be 
doubled January 1. The capital stock, be- 
ginning the new year, will be $1,000,000. 





AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


(Organized Nov. 1, 


Capital, - 


1899) 


- $400,000.00 


Surpls andl Profits, 200, ‘000.00 


Located in the capital and metrop- 
olis of the state and fully equipped 
in every respect for prompt and 
efficient service, this bank seeks the 
Richmond and Virginia business of 
Banks, Firms, Corporations and In- 
dividuals everywhere. 

The large number of this institu- 
tion’s present correspondents and de- 
positors is ample proof of the satis- 
factory service rendered. 


UNITED STATES AND STATE DEPOSITORY 





At present the capital stock and .surplus 
is $1,000,000, but in January the capital 
stock will be $1,000,000, with surplus $725,- 
000 additional. This is $25,000 over the 
present surplus. 

The United States National is the third 
Portland bank to bring its capital stock lo 
the million-dollar mark. The others are 
the First National and Ladd & Tilton, the 
latter having increased its capital stock to 


that sum several months ago. There is 
only one bank in the Pacific northwest 
having a capital stock larger than 
$1,000,000. 


—M. S. Corrigall has been elected presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Hepp- 
ner, Ore., to succeed C. A. Rhea, and J. 
B. Natter was chosen vice-president to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
T. Rhea. 


—The Sacramento Valley Trust Co. of 
Sacramento, Cal., has been organized with 
$1,000,000 capital and is scheduled to begin 
business in January in the Clunie Building. 
A. L. Darrow, first vice-president of the 
Fort Sutter National Bank of Sacramento, 
has taken an active part in the establish- 
ment of the new institution, and is a mem- 
ber of its directorate. The officials chosen 
for the company are: President, Albert 
Bonneheim; first vice-president, F. L. Hol- 
land, who resigns as vice-president of the 
Western National Bank of San Francisco; 
second vice-president, George J. Bryte, 
president of the Fort Sutter National 
Bank; third vice-president, A. Hochheimer, 
and cashier, L. P. Dodson. 
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CANADA. 


—The annual statement of the Bank 
d’Hochelaga shows net profits for the year 
ending November 30 of $360,821, compared 
with $381,387 last vear. The bank paid out 
$200,000 in dividends, wrote $13,731 off the 
bank premises, added $150,000 to the re- 
serve fund, which now stands at $2,300,000, 
and carries forward $33,812. 


—The Merchants’ Bank of Canada has 
secured authority from its shareholders to 
increase its capital from $6,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000. Only a small amount of the new 
capital will be issued in the near future. 


—Fred W. Bain, formerly of the Inger- 
soll branch, has been appointed manager of 
the Montreal branch of the Traders’ Bank, 
which is located in Montreal in the Metro- 
politan building, vacated a short time ago 
by the Eastern Townships Bank. 


—For the year ending Sept. 30, 1909, the 
Montreal Trust Company reported a capi- 
tal of $500,000 with undivided profits at 
$104,997, or nearly twenty-one per cent. on 
the paid-up capital, while the deposits are 
placed at $479,683. The resources comprise 
bonds and stocks to the value of $417,077, 
time loans, $175,978; demand loans, $313,- 
390; commission and accounts received, 
$13,923; cash on hand and in banks, $160,- 
229, and office accessories, $4,081. The 
officials of the company are: President, H. 
S. Holt; vice-president, Robert Archer; 
manager, E. C. Rhea, and secretary, V. J. 
Hughes, while the board of directors is 
composed of leading Canadian financiers 
and business men. 


—A report of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce for the year ending Nov. 30, 
1909, gives the net profits as totaling $1,- 
510,695. The capital, paid*up, is $10,000,000 
with a rest or reserve fund of $6,000,000; 
deposits bearing interest and those not 
bearing interest amounted to $120,486,978. 


—The Molson’s Bank, of Montreal, it is 
expected, will shortly increase its capital 
by $1,000,000, disposing of the entire 
amount to the London banking firm of 
Sperhing & Co. 


—Comparison of three yearly statements 
of the Bank of Ottawa for the years 1907, 
1908 and 1909, respectively, shows this bank 
to have had a prosperous year. 


Net profits 
Circulation 
Deposits 

Capital 

Rest 

Dividend, per cent 
Carried forward 


—The profits of the Union Bank of 
Canada, for the twelve months ended No- 
vember 30 last, after deducting expenses 
for management, interest due depositors, 
reserving for interest and exchange and 
making provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, amounted to $407,541. After pay- 
ing four quarterly dividends at the rate 
of 7 per cent. per annum to the amount 
of $224,126, and transferring to rest ac- 
count $100,000, together with $100,000 
written off bank premises and a $10,000 
contribution to the officers’ pension fund, 
the balance of profits carried forward was 
$28,676. Deposits, not bearing and bearing 
interest, show the large amount of $34,- 
222,280. This is an indication of the wide- 
spread prosperity in all parts of Canada, 
The rest account is now placed at $1,900,- 
000, as against the paid up capital of 
$3,202,670. The call and short loans on 
stocks and bonds show a total of $4,282,- 
083, while other loans and bills discounted 
current, amounted to $26,167,159. 


BANKS CLOSED AND IN LIQUI- 
DATION. 


INDIANA. 
Spencer—Beem, Peden & Co. Bank; closed, 


December 4. 
KENTUCKY. 


Catlettsburg—Big Sandy National Bank; ex- 
pired by limitation of charter, December 7. 


MICHIGAN. 
Vernon—Bank of Vernon; in hands of re- 
ceiver, December 4. 


MAINE. 
Gardiner—Gardiner National Bank; in liqui- 
dation, December 15. 
Oakland—Oakland National Bank; in liquida- 
tion, December 15. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Salem—Salem National Bank; in liquidation, 
November 19. 
OHIO. 


Collingwood—Union Savings & Banking Co.; 
in hands of receiver, December 3. 

Hartville—Hartville Banking Co.; 
December 4. 

Toledo—East Side Banking Co.; closed, De- 


cember 21. 
OKLAHOMA. 
Olustee—Farmers National Bank; in liquida- 


tion, November 8. 
Tulsa—Farmers National Bank; in hands of 


receiver, December 14. 
Keifer—First State Bank; closed, December 


21. 


closed, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Johnstown—Citizens National Bank; expired 
by limitation of charter, December 13. 


1909 
$421,065 
3,162,900 
28,776,193 
3,000,000 3,297,550 
3,000,000 3,297,550 
10 10 
405,991 455,919 


1908 
$429,879 
2,835,320 
24,085,416 


1907 
$443,288 
2,842,485 
22,988,769 
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THE BANKERS MAGAZINE IN 1910. 


T is quite appropriate in this first num- 
ber of the Banxers Macazine for the 
year 1910 to give our readers a foretaste 

of what we have in store for them during 
the year. It is the purpose of both the 
editorial and business departments of the 
Bankers Macazine to continue improving 
the publication in every possible way so 
that it will not only maintain its present 
strong position in the banking field but will 
steadily increase the number of its readers 
and extend its influence. Mr. Youngman, 
the editor of the magazine, is one of the 
soundest thinkers in the field of financial 
literature. His opinions, as expressed in 
the editorial comment of the Bankers 
MacGazineE are widely quoted and considered 
authoritative by students of financial and 
banking affairs everywhere. 

It is not unlikely that Congress at the 
present session will take up the matter of 
currency reform and the postal savings 
bank. The Monetary Commission will also 
present its report and the discussions which 
will precede such definite legislation as may 
be enacted will receive thorough interpre- 
tation. and clear presentation in the Bawn- 
KERS MAGAZINE. 

The regular departments in the Bayn- 
KERS MaGazineE, new and old, will be con- 
tinued and undoubtedly new ones will be 
added as the need for them is felt. 

Perhaps the most indispensable depart- 
ment of the magazine to most of its readers 
is that on “Banking and Commercial Law.” 
This will be continued by Mr. John J. 
Crawford of the New York Bar, the author 
of the “Uniform Negotiable Instruments 
Act.” It will contain reports of the salient 
features of all important legal decisions 
affecting banks and bankers. 

Canadian law decisions of interest to 
bankers will be handled by Mr. John Jen- 
nings of Toronto, Ont. 

Mr. Charles A. Conant, the well-known 
writer on financial subjects, will continue in 
charge of the department of “Foreign 
Banking and Finance.” There will be con- 
tributions to this department by a number 
of well-known writers, including Mr. W. R. 
Lawson of London, who in this number, 
gives us a valuable article on “British 
Economic and Political Conditions—a Re- 
trospect and Forecast.” 

It is our purpose to improve the “Prac- 


tical Banking” departme:.i materially, mak- 
ing it of greater practical benefit to every 
bank or trust company officer or employee. 
A special feature will be made of the re- 
production of new and improved forms for 
facilitating bank work. 

Mr. W. H. Kniffin, Jr., cashier of the 
Home Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y., will 
continue the department for savings banks. 
Early in the year he will complete his 
series on “The Teller and His Task.” 

President Henry A. Schenck, of the 
Bowery Savings Bank, is preparing for us 
for publication in an early number an in- 
teresting article on “Dormant Accounts.” 
Coming from the head of the largest sav- 
ings bank in the country, we are sure that 
this article will be of the greatest interest. 
Another contributor to this department 
will be O. H. P.-LaFarge of the Bank for 
Savings in Seattle. 

Mr. Clay Herrick of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, author of “Trust Companies, 
Their Organization, Growth and Manage- 
ment,” will continue to direct the depart- 
ment for trust companies. There will be a 
number of original articles by Mr. Herrick 
and other trust company men of promi- 
nence. 

The new department of “Investments” 
which has proved so successfui, will be con- 
tinued under the direction of Mr. Frank- 
lin Escher. In addition to Mr. Escher’s 
articles on current investment topics, there 
will be special articles by men who are well 
qualified to write on various phases of this 
important subject. 

In the Latin American Department will 
be published a series of travelogues on 
Mexico, the first of which begins in the 
present number. Mr. R. S. Cauvin, the 
author of these articles, has traveled ex- 
tensively through Mexico and has the gift 
of telling all his experiences in an interest- 
ing and instructive manner. These articles 
will be thoroughly illustrated. There will 
also be special articles on topics of interest 
in various Latin American countries which 
are becoming of increasing interest to 
American business men, both on account of 
their own internal development and on ac- 
count of the rapid progress which is being 
made in the construction of the Panama 
Canal. 

In the American Institute of Banking De- 
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partment will be published articles of spe- 


cial interest and yalue to any bank man. , 


In addition, we shall endeavor to record 
the important events in the Institute at 
large and in the activities of the various 
chapters of this growing organization. 

The Banking Publicity Department 
edited by T. D. MacGregor, will be con- 
tinued along the lines which have proved 
so successful, special attention being given 
to the criticism of advertising matter sub- 
mitted by various banks throughout the 
country. There will be articles by men who 
have made a success in the realm of finan- 
cial advertising and there will likewise be 
a great many pointers from the experience 
of successful advertising institutions. 

The Safe Deposit Department is one 
which has already proved its right to 
exist. A great many banks throughout the 
country are interested in the safe deposit 
business and there are many institutions 
whose sole business is the custody of val- 
uables. We plan to have articles in this 
department not only by bank men and man- 
agers of safe deposit companies or de- 
partments, but there will also be articles by 
safe and vault manufacturers, the purpose 
being to give practical information to those 
who are looking for the best results in this 
business. 

We are planning to make the department 
of “Modern Financial Institutions and 
Their Equipment” more extensive than for- 
merly. We have found that bankers derive 
a great deal of benefit from descriptions 
and illustrations of new bank buildings. A 
particular feature will be made of a repro- 
duction of floor plans of new bank build- 
ings, bringing out clearly the features cf 
coxvenience and comfort which are being 
incorporated in new buildings or new bank- 
ing quarters of various institutions. 

The departments of “Current Opinion,” 
“Book Reviews,” and “Banking and Finan- 
cial Notes” will be carried on along the 
same lines as in former years. 

In addition to the regular departments 
of the magizine, there will be a great many 
special articles and series of articles. There 
will be a particularly good series of articles 
on the “United States Treasury” by William 
Henry Smith, the first instalment of which 
appears in this issue of the magazine. Mr. 
Smith will bring out many new and inter- 
esting facts regarding the machinery and 
the extent of the treasury department. 
Many of the facts we intend to publish will 
be entirely new to most of our readers. All 
of these articles will be illustrated by many 
half-tone cuts. Mr. B. C. Bean, of Chicago, 
the well-known writer of business fiction, 
has promised us several stories bringing out 
important features of modern banking. 

Among other regular contributors who 
will furnish some good reading material for 
the magazine during the year are Charles 
W. Stevenson of Warrensburg, Mo., who 
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will contribute articles on country banking; 
Mr. H. M. P. Eckardt of Ontario, who wilt 
provide us with semi-annual reviews of 
Canadian banking and commerce; and Mr. 
E. Van Deusen who will contribute articles 
on financial subjects of current interest. 


A LONG-LIVED ADVERTISEMENT. 


A few days ago we received this letter: 


“Several years ago I made a clipping of 
an ad, mentioning Mr. C. B. Patten’s ‘Meth- 
ods and Machinery of Practical Banking,’ 
thinking I might some time need the book. 
It was so long ago, it may be that the 
business is not carried on by you now, or 
if so elsewhere. If this finds you, please 
let me know if: you still have the book 
for sale, and the price. I think the price 
at that time was $5.00 a single copy, or 
ten copies at $3.50. The ad. is worn so, 
I can not tell with certainty. I expect to 
have use for it about the first of January. 
Would have written so as to have had more 
time to get the book had I known that I 
would need it. 

“FF. ©. Piz, 
“Garwood, Idaho.” 


We are now selling the twelfth edition of 
this practical book and needless to say, we 
were able to promptly supply this customer 
with a copy of the book. The advertise- 
ment he referred to was over ten years old. 


ONE NUMBER WORTH OVER $5. 


“Enclosed find Boston draft, $5, for 
Bankers Macazine to October, 1910. 


“IT find many articles in the magazine 
during the year each worth more to me than 
the yearly price. 

“W. S. Trspets, Treas., 
“Somersworth Savings Bank, 
“Somersworth, N. H.” 


FLOATING FORTUNE FOUND. 


FLOATING substance found by 
James Curry and a companion in the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca, a few miles 

from Port Townsend, Wash., is pronounced 
by chemists and physicians who have viewed 
the prize as being ambergris, with a value 
ot $100,000. The men were in a small boat 
and made their discovery a short distance 
from shore. The substance found weighs 
meve than 150 pounds. It has thus far re- 
ceived only superficial tests to disclose its 
quality as ambergris. The substance is 
valuable in the manufacture of perfume 
and is rarely found outside the Indian 
Ocean or other tropical seas.—Spokane 
Spokesman Review. 
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